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A MAY-NOON IN A PARLOUR WINDOW, 


“Tnx drift of my present studies is 
to know, wherever I am, what lies 
within reach that may be worth 
seeing ; whether it be building, 
ruin, park, garden, picture, or 
monument; to whom it doth belong 
or has belonged; and what has been 
the characteristic taste of different 
ages.” Such was the confession of 
aman of taste, who has bequeathed 
the productions of his genius to the 
literature of England. Without his 
acquirements to illustrate antiquity, 
or his fine perception to appreciate 
art, I can enter with lively feelings 
of enjoyment into his rural pil- 
grimage :— 


“ And still new beauties meet his lonely 


walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a 
breeze 

Flies o’er the meadow not a cloud 
imbibes 


‘The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling 
shades 

Ascends, but whence his bosom can 
partake 

Fresh pleasure unreproved.” 


Who has not felt these emotions of de- 
light? The sprig of mournful mint, 
the casement lined with herbs, the 
myrtle or mignonette on the window- 
sash, the flower-box duly watered: 
These are noticed by Cowper as 
proofs that the love of Nature lives 
im the hearts of all men. It is, 
YOL, XX. NO. CL. 


indeed, a pleasing reflection, that as 
the eyes of our Father opened six 
thousand years ago upon flowers, and 
trees, and grass, and fountains, and 
birds, so the eyes of his descendants— 
his children through so many gene- 
rations—continue to the present day 
to linger upon the same objects with 
untiring affection :— 


« A breath of unadult’rate air, 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how they 
cheer 

The citizen and brace his languid frame!” 


Thomson rejoiced that in the dark- 
est winter of adversity the charms of 
Nature were unshadowed :— 


“* You cannot rob me of free Nature’s 
grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the 
sky.” 

This happy sensibility to natural 
beauty, is the observation of Beattie, 
should be cherished in young per- 
sons. It engages them to contem- 
plate the Creator in his wonderful 
works; it purifies and harmonises 
the soul, and prepares it for moral 
and intellectual discipline ; it supplies 
an endless source of amusement ; it 
contributes even to bodily health ; 
and, as a strict analogy subsists be- 
tween material and moral beauty, it 
leads the heart by an easy transition 
from one to the other, and thus re- 
commends virtue for its transcendent 
loyelivess, and makes vice appear the 
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object of contempt and abomination. 
This is the proper manner of read- 
ing nature. “All nature,” says 
Schlegel, *is to human eyes a pyra- 
mid covered with hieroglyphics, of 
which few are intelligible to us, be- 
cause the key is wanting, and because 
we ask Nature for it instead of pray- 
ing to God, that he would unfold to 
us the mystery and the glory of his 
works.” Upon a temple at Delphi, 
as we learn from Eusebius, was in- 
scribed, “'Tuou art.” In how much 


brighter characters is the name of 
gates of 
Nature! For in this great temple of 


God written upon the 
the world, we may exclaim with the 
eloquent Bishop Pearson, in which 
the Son of God is the high-priest, 
the heaven which we see is but the 
veil, and that which is above the 
Ifoly of Holies; this veil, indeed, is 
rich and glorious, but one day to be 
rent, and then to admit us into a far 
greater glory, even to the Mercy- 
Seat and Cherubim! 

Tt was during an early walk in one 
of the genuine May mornings that 
haye aie visited our fields, that 
the sudden turn of a long and glim- 
mering lane — one of those still, 
green, odorous lanes, where the bird 
rustles in the dim hedgerows — 
brought me into a pastoral and se- 
cluded spot, that recalled the dewy 
pencil of Gainsborough, or the ivied 
cottage of Ostade, or the rustic scene 
where 
* Meek Hobbima presents the village 

mill.” 


Pursuing a winding grassy path, 
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still warm with 
parsonage which reposed in the sun- 
shine by the side of the venerable 
church, 
sweet and endearing associations — 
its grazing sheep, and its solemn 
avenue of trees. Price has an in- 
genious remark upon trees in con- 
nexion with rural architecture. “ It 
trees adorn the cottage, the cottage 


repays the debt by its contrast of 


form and colour. No wonder then 
if we are particularly struck with 
many of the beautiful exotics when 
so placed; with an acacia, a pine, or 
a cedar, that shade part of a village 
house; with an arbutus, or a cluster 
of lilacs overtopping the wall or the 
pales of its garden.” ‘The interior of 
the parsonage was not less pleasing 
than the exterior. But the library 
(if'a parlour at the back of the house 
may be dignified with so high-sound- 
ing a name) particularly attracted 
my attention. It was low-roofed, 
with massy beams, a grotesquely 
carved fire-place with deep bay- 
windows opening into a quict and 
shadowy garden; its terraces of turf 
overrun with the unrestrained rose- 
boughs. Through the parted shade 
of an old sycamore the eye caught a 
glimpse of a green orchard spark- 
ling with bloom; while, far away 
amid the twilight recesses of leaves 
and blossom, broke the sweet, paus- 
ing note of the blackbird. Here 
passed the sunny hours of Noon 
and Evening, and now give to you 
a specimen of my meditations in a 
Parlour Window. 


MOTHER'S LOVE. 


I. The first gleam of understand- 
ing in childhood is seen in its smile 
of recognition: it knows its mother 
before it knows itself; and it takes 
the commencing steps of the journey 
of life, with 


‘*The name most loved for ever on its 
tongue.’ 


It is a touching and wise provision 
of Providence, that the mother of our 


physical, should be also the parent of 


our mental frame. The hand that 


* Philosophie de la Vie, tom, i 


soothes us to repose conducts us into 
knowledge :— 


* Apart she joins his little hand 
prayer, 

Telling of Him who sees in secret ther 
And now the Volume on her knee ha 
caught 
Ilis wandering eye 

thought 
Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 
Ilis moving, murm’ring lips 
to repeat.” 


We are told by 


, now many a writter 


endeayou! 


Plutarch, that 


lecon xy, 


the footstep of 
Flora, I arrived at the gate of the 


with its porch so full of 
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Coriolanus loved truth for his mo- 
ther’s sake. Ilow much livelier the 
impressions of truth which are re- 
ceived at the knee of a Christian 
parent! The history of early genius is 
often a pleasing episode in the history 
of mother’s love. Curran said that 
he owed all his fame to that portion 
of treasure which his mother had 
given to him from her own mind. 
The eye of the mother, who stores 
up every word in her heart, discerns 
the latent feeling of taste and the awak- 
ing germ of curiosity. It is record- 
ed of the great Alfred by his friend 
Asser,* that he was tempted to learn 
to read by the splendour of a manu- 
seript which his mother promised 
him. <A similar story 
Chatterton. At five years of age he 
was sent to school, but made no pro- 
gress in the acquirement of know- 
ledge. At length his mother brought 
him home, and endeavoured to teach 
him to read out ofan old black-letter 
bible; but all her efforts were in- 
effectual, until the boy’s eye was 
attracted by the illuminated capitals 
in a French musical manuscript. 
How the heart of ‘Tasso’s mother 
must have rejoiced when she re- 
ceived the first offering of his affec- 
tionate poetry! It must have re- 
warded all her watchfulness and 
anxiety. When only seven years 
old he commenced his studies with 
the rising sun, and longed so eagerly 
to begin at an early hour, that his 
mother often sent him to school 
before day-break with a lantern to 
shew him the road. A poct, who 
loved Tasso, has recorded the ardour 
of his own childhood :— 


‘When I was yet a child, no childish 
play 

lo me was pleasing ; 
set 

Serious to learn 
to do 


What might be public good.” 


all my mind was 


and know, and thence 


These are the lines of Milton. 
Sometimes, however, the vernal ray 
quickens the blossom into unse ason- 
able bloom, and the fragile stem 
droops beneath the weight of the 
flower. ‘The dew of praise, for the 
most part so salutary and cheering, 
destroys while it seems to quicken 


Vita, Ed, Parker, 


Mother’s Love. 


is told of 
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the power of vegetation; and the 
living energy of the plant expands 


itself in one burst of colour and 
fragrance. We cannot often say 


even of the Jupiters of literature, 


crt waidyos swy SPeaccao ruvra Tease. t 


Erasmus, in his tenth year, could 
repeat the odes of Horace, and some 
of the plays of Terence. Burns caught 
the touching legends of old ballads 
from his mother singing at her wheel. 
Sir William Jones was always urged 
forward by the same affectionate 
muse of genius and virtue. “ Read, 
and you will know,” was the reply 
to his questions, and the stimulant 
to his curiosity. Sir Henry Wotton 
found a patient instructress in his mo- 
ther ; and Izaak Walton tells us that 
he repaid her each day with such 
visible signs of his future attainments, 
“as turned her employment into a 
pleasing trouble.” One more illus- 
tration, drawn from the life of a less 
eminent person, may be added. Peter 
Nieuwland, professor of mathematics 
at Leyden in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, was the son of a 
carpenter, who, having a taste for 
books and possessing some scientific 
knowledge, instructed his son until 
he had reached his eleventh year ; 
but the earliest emotions of Peter's 
mind were awakened by his mother, 
who, when he was only three years 
old, placed in his hands some prints, 
with many illustrative verses at the 
end. ‘The child soon surprised her 
by repeating the verses when the 
pictures were shewn to him again. 
It is when the organs of the under- 
standing, to borrow an image from 
Dryden, begin to dilate, and let in 
daylight upon the soul of childhood, 
that the mother’s guardianship is the 
most needed and the most salutary. 


“‘ If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 
She turns their thoughts to Him who 
made them all.” 


TI. Chatterton, wandering through 
the villages round Bristol, sketching 
churches and landscapes, is an inter- 
esting object to every eye. It is a 
very exciting spectacle to watch the 
impatient mind pawing to get free; 
its thoughts already inflamed by the 
honours and rivalry of literature, and, 


t Callimachus, 
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like the chariot-horses of Statius, de- 
vouring the ground with eager an- 
ticipation :— 


*«« Pereunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugam.” 


Linnezus, almost in his infancy, 
gathered the rudiments of botany 
from his father ; but it might be easy 
to shew that this quick perception of 
latent genius or taste is almost pe- 
culiar to a mother’s eye. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds displayed his love of draw- 
ing at a very early period in a sketch 
of a bookcase drawn on the back of 
a Latin exercise, on which his father 
inconsiderately wrote, “ Done by 
Joshua out of pure idleness.” The 
idleness of Reynolds was only the 
dawning invention of the painter. 
To take another example. The 
father of Barrow entertained so un- 
favourable opinion of the capacity of 
his celebrated son, that he used to 
express a hope that if God deprived 
him of any one of his children, it 
might be Isaac. Once more. When 
Thomas Warton was walking with 
his father and brother near Windsor, 
his apparent indifference to the scenery 
and architecture, drew from his father 
the reproachful exclamation, “ ‘There 
goes ‘Thomas, caring for none of these 
things.” 

ILf. There was nothing remarkable 
in the childhood or youth of Hurd. 
He was negligent and indolent; and 
it was not until he had almost entered 
upon his college career, that he began 
to apply himself with diligence. But 
having crossed the threshold, he per- 
severed in the pursuit of knowledge. 
The talents of Warburton were still 
tardier in their appearance. In his 
youth that eminent person was re- 
markable for an abstracted air. Upon 
one occasion, a gentleman roused Soe 
from his reverie by the bantering 
inquiry, where he had been, and what 
he would take for his thoughts. 
Warburton replied that he perfectly 
understood the opinion which was 
entertained of him, but that the day 
would arrive when he should be re- 
garded with very different sentiments. 
The publication of the Divine Lega- 
tion recalled this saying to the me- 
mory of his friends.* 

Of the history of these persons, in 
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their boyhood and youth so unpro« 
mising, what reader is ignorant? 
Reynolds, the most famous painter ; 
Barrow, the most eloquent preacher ; 
Warton, the most accomplished an- 
tiquary; Hurd, the subtlest critic ; 
Warburton, the most comprehensive 
scholar of the age. 

Hurd has drawn a pleasing sketch 
of his parents, with which many 
readers may not be acquainted. Let 
me blend it with Mother's Love. 
It is addressed to Warburton :— 


“I believe I never told you how happy 
I am in an excellent father and mother; 
very plain people, you may be sure, for 
they are farmers, but of a turn of mind 
that might have honoured any rank and 
any education. With very tolerable, but 
in no degree affluent circumstances, their 
generosity was such, they never regarded 
any expense that was in their power, and 
almost out of it, in whatever concerned 
the welfare of their children. We are 
three brothers of us. The eldest settled 
very reputably in their own way, and 
the youngest in the Birmingham trade. 
For myself, a poor scholar as you know, 
I am almost ashamed to own to you how 
solicitous they always were to furnish 
me with all the opportunities of the best 
and most liberal education. My case in 
so many particulars resembles that which 
the Roman poet describes as his own, 
that with Pope’s wit I could apply almost 
every circumstance of it. And if ever ] 
were to wish in earnest to be a poet, it 
would be for the sake of doing justice to 
so uncommon a virtue. I should be a 
wretch if I did not conclude as he does : 


‘ Si Natura juberet 
A certis annis e2vum remeare peractum, 
Atque alios legere ad fastum quoscunque 


parentes 

Optaret sibi quisque: meis contentus, 
onustos 

Fascibus et sellis nolim mihi sumere: 
demens 


Judicio vulgi, sanus fortasse tuo.’ 


“Ina word, when they had fixed us in 
such a rank of life as they designed, and 
believed should satisfy us, theyvery wisely 
left the business of the world to such as 
wanted it more or liked it better. They 
considered what age and declining health 
seemed to demand of them, reserving to 
themselves only such a support as their 
few and little wants made them think 
sufficient.” 


TV. As slight circumstances de- 
press, so they also excite the hopes 





* Note to Memoir, Mr. Rudworth of Brewood, in the Gentleman’s Magasine for 


September 179° 





and kindle the imagination of child- 
hood. Sprat speaks of Cowley’s af- 
fectionate remembrance of his home- 
education; and we know that the 
Faéry Queene, which he found in his 
mother’s parlour-window, gave a 
tinge of poetry to all his future 
thoughts; some of the sweetest 
thoughts and consolations of his short 
and busy life he owed to this acci- 
dental acquaintance with Spenser. 
A similar, but more important illus- 
tration, is given in the history of 
Reynolds,—more important, I mean, 
because he worked out more com- 
pletely the sketch of his youthful 
ambition. In the window-seat of his 
father’s parlour he found a treatise 
on perspective, which he read with 
enthusiasm, and which supplied his 
maturer pencil with all the theory 
it needed. So true is the remark of 
Mrs. Barbauld, that some observa- 
tion may strike the young sense, 
some verse attract the ear, some 
nursery-story take hold of the kin- 
dling imagination, and so form in 
obscurity the genius of a Burns or a 
Shakspeare.* 

V. If Genius has been nurtured 
into strength by mother’s love, it has 
repaid the debt of affection with filial 
reverence; and Literature fills no 
page with purer or more delightful 
pleasures, than these memorials of 
tender recollection afford. When 
Epaminondas won the battle of Leuc- 
tra, his joy was quickened by re- 
flecting upon the happiness that his 
achievement would impart to his 
parents. In the combats of literature, 
the poet, the philosopher, and the 
orator, carry home their spoil with the 
same anticipations. Bishop Jewel 
had the name of his mother engraved 
upon a signet.f Lord Bacon pours 
a heart of love into one brief sentence 
in his will: —“ For my burial, I de- 
sire it may be in St. Michael’s Church, 
near St. Alban’s: there was my 
mother buried.” ‘The father of the 
traveller, Burckhardt, left ten thou- 
sand pounds to be divided into five 
portions between his widow and child- 
ren. Burckhardt resigned his own 
share to increase his mother’s. “ If 
I perish,” said he, “in my present 
undertaking, the money will be where 
it ought to be.” Upon his death-bed 








* In the Life of Richardson. 
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there were only two subjects on 
which he hesitated to speak, — his 
mother and the failure of the object 
of his travels. Filial love and literary 
glory burnt out together. 

It is in the cares of manhood, and 
amid the loneliness of age, that the 
recollections of the lessons learned at 
the mother’s knee come back with 
greatest freshness. In the burying 
place of the patriarchs, Javan is seen 
to meditate, after the departure of 
Enoch, beside a tomb which Miriam 
had dressed with flowers :— 


“‘ Why linger’d Javan in that lone retreat ? 
The shrine of her who bore him drew his 
feet.” 


So we can always trace the footsteps 
of genius to the mother’s grave. “ It 
is long since,” writes Gray, to his 
friend Nicholls, “that I heard you 
were gone in haste into Yorkshire, 
on account of your mother’s illness ; 
and the same letter informed me that 
she was recovered, otherwise I had 
then wrote to you to beg you would 
take care of her, and to inform you 
that I had discovered a thing very 
little known, which is, that in one’s 
whole life, one can never have any 
more than a single mother.” When 
Gray made this beautiful and touch- 
ing remark, he had lost his own 
mother about thirteen years, although 
it seemed, he said, but yesterday, and 
continued every hour to sink deeper 
into his heart. Johnson probably 
remembered this letter of Gray, when 
he told Boswell, Jan. 14, 1766,— 
“ Parents we can have but once.” 
What lover of genius, in passing 
along the picture-gallery at Dul- 
wich, does not pause with a tender 
recollection and reverence before the 
portrait which Rubens painted of his 
mother?  Ilis father died at an early 
period, and the painter’s education 
was conducted by his mother, whom 
he always regarded with affection 
and respect. And there you gaze 
upon her quiet features, upon which 
sixty winters seem to have left their 
marks. ‘The dark gown trimmed 
with fur, and the book in her hand, 
harmonise with the simple dignity of 
her character. 

VI. The mother of Pope died at 
a very advanced age. She had lived 





t Life prefixed to his Works. Folio. 1609. 
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to behold the glory of that child 
over whose weak and suffering in- 
fancy she had watched with so much 
patience and fondnesss. He repaid 
her in life, and his gratitude sur- 
vived her in death. The inscription 
to her memory is affecting and beau- 
tiful :-— 


‘Teach me, like thee, to think; and 
give, oh give 
That harder, happie r task, LIKE THLE TO 
LIVE. 
Ah! Epirna! 
Parentum Optima! 
Mulierum Amantissima ! 
Varese!” 

The column to his mother which 
he erected in the garden at 'Twicken- 
ham, was inscribed on the four sides 
of the base with these words,— 
“ Again! again! again! again!’* a 
most touching iteration ! 7 

We trace the same filial tender- 
ness in the character of one of 
Pope’s most celebrated friends. When 
Hurd congratulated Warburton upon 
his elevation to the see of Glouces- 
ter, the bishop replied, “ It comes too 
late ; if my mother had been living, 
it might have given me some satis- 
faction.” Still more affecting is his 
allusion to her death, in another 
letter to the same correspondent : 
“ My mother, somewhat less indebted 
to years, though not to the infirmities 
of them, at length fell asleep, and de- 
parted in all the tranquillity and ease 
that your mother did. The last 
leave she took ofall human concerns, 
as she winged her way into the bosom 
of our common God and Father, was 
an anxious inquiry concerning my 
welfare, which being assured of, she 
immediately closed her eyes for 


* The World, October 12, 1789. 
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ever.”t Hurd had recently lost his 
own mother, of whom he has drawn 
a delightful portrait, at the advanced 
age of cighty-eight. Gray, who was 
known to Warburton and Hurd, 
manifested his tender grief in a man- 
ner equally sweet and pathetic. His 
inscription to the memory of his mo- 
ther breathes the beauty of sorrow ; 
and after his death, her clothes were 
found in the trunk —just as she had 
left them. The poet could never 
summon courage enough to open or 
distribute them among her relations. 
[f, like Warburton,§ he did not men- 
tion her name with tears, yet her 
face shone upon his waking dreams. 
When clouds fell upon the mind of 
Cowper, the same fountain of me- 
mory refreshed him in the wilder- 
ness. In one of Wordsworth’s son- 
nets —* Catechising”—a pleasing al- 
lusion to his mother is introduced 
which may have escaped the eye of 
some of his readers :— 


* How fiutter’d then thy anxious heart 
for me, 
Beloved Mother! 
hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore with faith- 
ful tie. 
Sweet flowers! 
mand 
countenance, 
reappear ! 
O lost too early for the frequent tear, 
And ill requited by this heartfelt sigh !” || 


Thou whose happy 


at whose inaudible com- 


Her 


phantom-like, doth 


A greater than Wordsworth —at 
least one more famous—has given a 
touching testimony of Mother's Love. 
It is of Walter Scott that these lines 
are written,§—* On lifting up his 
desk, we found arranged in careful 
order, a scries of little objects which 












t The mother of Pope still lives in his verse :— 


“ Me let the tender office long 
To rock the cradle of dec lining 


engage 





With lenient art extend a mother's bre ath, 

Make Languor smile and smoothe the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking e ye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.’ ° 


Nor was his father forgotten :— 


“ Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The good man walk’d innoxious through his age ; 
Unlearn’d, he knew no schoolmen’s subtle art, 
No language but the language of his heart.” 


t To Hurd, March 13, 1773, 
|| Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 


§ To Doddridge, 
§ viii, p. 411. 


Feb. 14, 1742-3. 
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had previously been so placed there 
that his eye might rest on them every 
morning before he began his tasks. 
These were the old-fashioned boxes 
that had garnished his mother’s toi- 
lette, when he, a sickly child, slept in 
her dressing-room,—the silver taper- 
stand which the young advocate had 
bought for her with his first five- 
guinea fee,—a row of small packets 
inscribed with her hand, and con- 
taining the hair of those of her off- 
spring that had died before her, and 


A Sunset Thought for Saturday Evening. 
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more things of the like sort, recalling 
‘the old familiar faces.’ ‘The same 
feeling was apparent in all the ar- 
rangement of his private apartment. 
Pictures of his father and mother 
were the only ones in his dressing- 
room :— 


‘ The wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of 
thee ; 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft ; 

Thyself removed—thy power to soothe 
me left.’” 


A SUNSET THOUGHT FOR SATURDAY EVENING. 


Walking once along a shady lane, 
while the harvest-moon glittered 
through the trees upon the corn- 
fields, darkened here and there by 
the piled-up sheaves, I met a party 
of gleaners returning to their cot- 
tages with their little bundles of 
wheat upon their heads. ‘The Satur- 
day Evening of the Christian may be 
compared to the homeward path of 
the gleaner. He, too, has been wan- 
dering over many a field of hope, of 
learning, or of business. Saturday 
Evening is the gate of Sunday,— 
before him lies 


‘The Sabbath-ground to vernal sun- 
shine left.” 


At this gate we ought to sit down 
and think over all the temptations, 
the struggles, the hopes, the bless- 
ings, the consolations, of the weck 
that is gone :— 


‘“‘ Themes of graver tone 
Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 
While we retrace with mem’ry’s pointing 
wand, 
ihat calls the past to our exact review, 
The dangers we have scaped, the broken 
snare, 
the disappointed foe, deliv’rance found, 
Unlook’d for, life preserved and peace 
restored,” * 


Ilerbert regarded the Sabbaths of 
our life as the pearls of the Christian 
year; how diligently and how re- 
verently we have treasured them, will 
only be known in the day when God 
shall make up his jewels. Every sixth 
day throughout the year, the path 
of life conducts us to the vestibule of 
Sunday. ‘These regular returns of 
acred repose from toil are admirably 


ask, b. iv. 


adapted to revive in our hearts the 
flames of decaying devotion. Upon 
cach Sabbath morning we rise, as it 
were, from the grave of our week- 
day sorrow and corruption. We 
touch, with the finger of humble 
faith, the hem of Christ’s garment, in 
the teaching of His hallowed word. 
We cannot, indeed, go out to mect 
our Lord with the crowds that wel- 
comed him from Bethany to Jerusa- 
lem,f but we meet Him spiritually 
when we cherish any pure thought 
or holy inclination ; we bear olive- 
branches when we diffuse peace 
through our own and our neighbours’ 
home; we have palms in our hands, 
when we vanquish the temptations 
and allurements of sin; we are 
crowned with flowers if we cultivate 
the Christian virtues, and put on the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit ; 
we strew our garments in his way, if 
we cast aside for His sake the trap- 
pings of pride, and the rich apparel 
of human praise; our hosannas are 
repeated in every honour shewn to 
Ilis name; we praise lim in the 
internal melody of the heart; we 
proclaim Him by the rhetoric of an 
innocent life. 

The consecrated precincts of the 
Sabbath are not to be approached 
without solemn preparation. The 
traveller who reaches his home 
through the perils and hardships of 
the Eastern desert washes his feet 
and anoints his head before he re- 
clines at the supper of welcome. The 
wilderness of human life is not less 
wearisome, not less painful with dust 
and glare. Saturday Evening brings 
the pilgrim to the tent of peace, re- 
freshment, and repose ; while already, 


ft See Bishop Sparrow’s Rationale, 98. 
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from the dawning day of holiness, 

the lights shine into his eyes 

“Mild as opening gleams of promised 
heaven.” 


Such blessings are not to be care- 
lessly received or indifferently thrown 
aside. Every Saturday Evening 
should find us looking over our ac- 
counts with Time. “He is happy, in- 
deed, who can secure every hour toa 
sober ora pious employment.”* We 
may be sober, if the world will not 
always give us time to be pious; 
above all, it becomes us to ponder 
upon the saying of Bishop Butler, 
that resolutions are lesser acts. 
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Let us, then, at the close of every 
Saturday Evening, remember, and 
endeavour to apply to our own bene- 
fit, the advice of the learned and 
good Henry More,—to pray con- 
tinually, and to watch continually, 
that we may pass from transaction to 
transaction with a circumspect eye ; 
converting our common conversation 
and our common business into in- 
struments, or aids, of moral improye- 
ment. ‘To accomplish this object, we 
must take a diligent account of all 
our 
** errors past, 

And make each day a critic on the last.” 


HOAXING HISTORIES, 


No. I. 


A HOAX IN GEORGE THE FIRST'S REIGN. 


IN A LETTER FROM PETER REDWING, ESQ., OF BELLE*VUE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH, TO 
DOCTOR BARTRAM, OF ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


May 15, 1726. 
My Dear Doctor,— An event oc- 
curred to me on Wednesday last, 
which will enable me for the future 
(God willing) to vie in wit with the 
lively and familiar Mr. Prior, the 
agreeable Varnel, the wild and 
whimsical Dr. Garth,—nay, I will not 
except even the vivacious Farquhar, 
nor Sir Richard Steele. 1 assure 
you, as a positive fact, that from 
three of the clock until past cleven 
on Wednesday evening I was, to all 
intents and purposes, no less a per- 
son than the celebrated Alexander 
Pope, Esq. You will naturally in- 
quire how such a circumstance could 
possibly happen, but give me your 
patience and I will detail to you the 
whole affair. 1 was invited to dine 
with the ingenious Mr. Lampe, the 
musical composer, and was informed 
that I should meet a very agreeable 
company. As I had partaken of his 
hospitality on former occasions, and 
had met some of the noted persons 
about town, especially several of the 
most excellent ofthe players, I readily 
accepted the invitation. On my ar- 
rival in King Street, Covent Garden, 
on giving my cane to Benjamin, Mr. 
Lampe’s footman, he threw open the 
withdrawing-room door, and sud- 





* Bishop Taylor. 


denly and loudly announced, “ Mr. 
Porr.” I looked around me in vain 
to discover the illustrious poet ; but I 
was received with much courtesy by 
Mrs. Lampe, who introduced me to 
the company without mentioning my 
name of Mr. Peter Redwing. In the 
room were already seated Hyppesly 
the comedian, his wife; Captain 
Breval, Mrs. Breval, and a Miss Gil- 
lett, sister of Mrs. Breval. 

Presently, Mr. Lampe, who is a 
great humorist, took me aside into 
the recess of a window, and told me 
that, to add to the pleasantry of the 
day, he had contrived an excellent 
jest to pass upon the ladies; that is 
to say, on Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett 
(who had come to town a few days 
previously from Bedford), and a Mrs. 
Pilcocks, an elderly lady. And as 
neither of the three had ever seen 
Mr. Pope, and had been invited to 
meet the poet (of course in hoax), that 
he, Mr. Lampe, would be exceedingly 
obliged to me if I would consent to 
represent Alexander Pope for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon; that Cap- 
tain Breval and Hyppesly were in 
the joke, as well as Mr. Matthew 
Concanen (who was expected to din- 
ner). 

1 certainly was very much sur- 
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prised at Mr. Lampe’s proposal, but 
as he told me he could not be refused, 
by way of jest, | consented. Mr. 
Lampe said he was sure that I would 
not spoil their fun, so he had ven- 
tured to order his footman to an- 
nounce me as Mr. Pope. 

Then I became a little thoughtful, 
and began to reflect that it would 
require great address to keep up a 
resemblance of the character of so 
celebrated a personage, whilst I was 
merely a retired lace-dealer, with an 
indifferent moderate fortune of about 
3007, per annum, and residing a few 
miles from London, at Belle-Vue 
House, Hammersmith; although I 
occasionally venture up to town to 
seea play and rub off my rust. But 
I recollected to have heard that the 
author of the Rape of the Lock and 
the Dunciad was rather reserved in 
society in which he was not extremely 
intimate. Moreover, I had seen a 
picture of Mr. Pope, painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and we were very 
unlike in our persons, I being con- 
siderably more portly than he and of 
a florid complexion, while that of the 
celebrated wit was pale. 

Ifowever, I took some courage in 
knowing that I was to be supported 
by Mr. Lampe and Ilyppesly, the 
latter a capital comedian of the thea- 
tre in Portugal Row, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. A player of lively humour 
and droll pleasantry, which he often 
pushed to their full extent, I never 
beheld any one who could stand up 
against him in the character of Cor- 
baccio in Jonson’s Volpone, and in 
which it was acknowledged that he 
excelled his great competitor Ben 
Jonson. Corbaccio, if you remember, 
can neither see nor hear perfectly. 
Ilyppesly’s looks told the audience 
that he was a deaf man, for his dim 
eyes seemed to inquire out the words 
which were spoken to him. You 
must excuse my being prolix, my 
dear doctor, as you having been some 
years studying at Leyden, can know 
but little of this capital performer, 
who was the entire support of an in- 
different comedy of ‘Tom d'Urfey’s, 
called the Plotting Sisters, and who 
played Fluellen in Shakspeare’s 
Henry V. without the least mixture 
of trick or buffoonery. In short, it 
was what the author designed,—the 
brave officer and gallant soldier, 
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marked with some harmless pecu- 
liarities. 

Then I, in the character of Pope, 
was to be backed by Mr. Matthew 
Concanen, one of the authors of the 
Weekly Journals, in which he is 
thought to be rather scurrilous ; and 
he had attacked the poet in a pam- 
phlet called A Supplement to the Pro- 


found; and then there was Captain 


Breval, author of a very extraordi- 
rary book of travels, and who was 
supposed to have concocted a farce 
called The Confederates, but which 
was not quite credited, as it had been 
so affirmed by Curl the bookseller, 
who did not always adhere to the 
truth. 

Lampe, then addressing me as Mr. 
Pope, began his conversation on a 
never-failing subject with the folks 
of England—the weather, and re- 
marked that the villa at Twickenham 
must be most delightful on this fine 
day. I made a general answer, stat- 
ing, and it was in truth, that [ had 
quitted my garden with great regret 
in the morning to come to town ; and 
it was only the anticipation of meet- 
ing such agreeable company that 
could possibly have repaid me. At 
this reply, I observed the ladies, 
Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. 
Pilcocks, simper mightily, and they 
clustered round me, all attention, not 
to lose an atom of my conversation. 

Mrs. Lampe then said, “ Sir, I re- 
gret greatly to have called you from 
your retreat and occupation.” I 
gallantly replied to the lady, “ Pray, 
madam, do not mention it, I had 
only to pull up a bed of onions this 
morning before I came away.” At 
this I perceived that the ladies stared 
at each other in some surprise, and 
Mr. Hyppesly thrust his tongue into 
his cheek and made one of the most 
extraordinary faces I ever had wit- 
nessed, which somewhat caused me to 
suspect that the character of the 
great poet, whose society was so 
highly courted, had not been pro- 
perly sustained by me. In truth, I 
forgot myself; or rather, I forgot 
Alexander Pope. 

Lampe, observing this, told the la- 
dies that Mr. Pope was not the only 
poet that was partial to gardening, 
for Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, 
had all delighted therein. The men- 
tion of these fine names diverted the 
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attention of the ladies. And now 
Mr. Matthew Concanen was an- 
nounced (he was in the plot), and on 
being introduced to me as Mr. Pope, 
he bowed very stifliy, | thought ra- 
ther rudely. Mrs. Pilcocks, noticing 
this to Hyppesly, he told her he was 
not surprised at it, as Mr. Pope had 
introduced Concanen’s name into his 
satirical poem called the Dunciad. 
ilyppesly further informed Mrs. Pil- 
cocks, in an under tone, that Con- 
canen was but a sorry author, though 
he had, indeed, been busily employed 
on an erudite classical work for some 
years. 

‘The footman now announced that 
dinner was on the table; I offered 
my arm to Miss Gillett, who coloured 
slightly, but with pleasure, as she 
accepted it, and 1 perceived that Mrs. 
Pileocks was somewhat chagrincd, 
that the younger lady had been pre- 
ferred to herself, as the expression 
marked on her face was, “ That chit, 
indeed!” Wowever, eventually, we 
were seated at the board, with Miss 
Gillett on my left hand, and Mrs. Pil- 
cocks on my right, and immediately 
facing me was the third victim ofthe 
hoax, poor Mrs. Breval. 

And now Mr. Lampe’s humour 
had its full bent, for he had posi- 
tively fixed me in the minds of the 
three ladies as Mr. Pope; and he, as 
well as Concanen and Captain Breval, 
kept up a continued fire at me, ask- 
ing the most absurd questions, some 
of which I will endeavour to relate, 
while that abominable old rogue 
Ilyppesly carefully popped in an 
occasional remark to mystify the 
females. 

One of Mr. Lampe’s virtues, or 
foibles, was giving a very good din- 
ner; and there was a fine turbot on 
the table, to which every one did 
justice; this was followed by a dish 
of calf’s head, of which I, of course, 
was partaking, when I observed some 


expression of surprise on the part of 


the ladies. “Iam not astonished at 
your look, Mrs. Pileocks,” said Hyp- 
pesly, “at seeing Mr. Pope, who is 
esteemed a rig rid Roman Catholic, 
partake of flesh-meat on a fast-d: Ly. 

Now «as I am very fond of he ished 
ealf’s head, I did not think it quite 


worth while to lose the best part of 


my dinner because I represented a 
Catholic poct, so I jocosely said, “I 
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shall not fast to-day ; all that sort of 
thing is done at home. I made my 
doors fast before | came away.” At 
this essay, Lampe, Concanen, and 
Lreval, pretended to shout with 
laughter, and exclaimed, “ What a 
piece of wit!” while Mr. Hyppesly 
took out his tablets and pencil, hav- 
ing laid down his knife and fork, de- 
liberately wrote the sentence down, 
which he read aloud, almost con- 
vulsed. At this the ladies roared. 
I felt not a little elated at their 
mirth, and remarked that “although 
my tenets might be Roman Catholic, 
1 had not dent myself entirely to the 
usages of that persuasion.” At the 
word ent, on which I had placed an 
emphasis, off went Lampe, Breval, 
and Matthew Concancn again. Hyp- 
pesly recorded the admir: able jest in 
bis tablets, and the ladies lau; ehed 
till the tears came into their eyes. 
These are “ Pope’s Essays,” said Mr, 
Lampe. “ Bravo!” shouted Breval. 

I now ventured to ask Miss Gillett 
if L might have the honour to fill 
her She appeared highly 
flattercd and answered, “ With infinite 
pleasure, Mr. Pope.” Indeed, thie 
young lady appeared so sincerely de- 
lighted, that my conscience smote 
me that I was practising deception 
towards her. <As I pledged her, she 
looked most respectfully into my 
eyes. Mat Concanen, observing this 
ogle of Miss Gillett’s, asked if she was 
attached to the pope’s eye? Lampe 
said, if that was the case, the young 


glass. 


lady must wait until the haunch of 


mutton came up. ‘Though there was 
some laughing at this witticism, Mr. 
ilyppesly did not attempt to write it 
down, and Miss Gillett whispered to 
me, “ Those jests won't do after yours, 
sir.” 

“Pray, Mr. Pope,” said Lampe, 
“may I take the liberty to ask what 
you generally drink while you are 
employed in composition ?” 1 replied 
that it depended entirely on the nz A 
ture of the subject. “ For instance,” 
continued Lampe, “ when you wrote 
your pastorals at the age of sixteen ?” 

“ Milk-and-water, I should think,” 
said Concanen, sneeringly. 

Mrs. Pilcocks muttered, “ 
cessively rude!” JI answered her in 
an under tone, “I truly wonder they 
should ask me to have met that 
man.” 


llow ex- 
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Lampe, seeing that he had em- 
barrassed me a little, said, “ Now, 
Mr. Pope, inform me, if it is not 
taking too great a liberty to ask, 
what liquor might you have drunk 
while you composed your Homer ?” 

“As good claret as I could get, 
sir,” I replied. 

* The Rape 
quired Lampe. 

“IT own to a certain number of 
bottles of champagne,” said 1; “ and 
it was written with great rapidity.” 
(L remembered having heard as 
much.) 

“What might be your beverage 


of the Lock?” in- 


while employed on the Essay of 


Man?” asked Concanen. 

“Hollands and water cold,” 
swered briskly. 

Captain Breval put a query as to 
what I drank when I penned the 
Duneiad. 

“ Bitters, sir,’ said I; and here 
Mrs. Breval looked across the table 
to her sister, as much as to say, “ My 
husband has caught it, and deserv- 
edly ; [am glad of it.” 

Mrs. Pilcocks now thought that 
the gentlemen were taking very 
great liberties with the illustrious 
poet; but she was much more sur- 
prised when Hyppesly, with the 
most unperturbed countenance, asked 
me as follows, “ Pray, Mr. Pope, is 
it true that you ever mended your 
own stockings ?” 

“ No, Mr. Hyppesley,” replied I, 
with an air of dignity, “nor your 
manners !” 

Ilyppesly affected a look of down- 
cast mortification, and the three 
ladies smiled triumphantly. Miss 
Gillett, with her handkerchief held to 
her mouth, remarked, “ That she 
wondered how Mr. Lampe could 
have introduced such an_ ill-bred 
person to Mr. Pope.” Mrs. Pilcocks 
said,— 

“Tfow much more agreeable 
would have been if we could have 
had your charming society all to 
ourselves.” 

“There is yet a tea-table,” an- 
swered J, gallantly. ‘The ladies sim- 
pered. 

And here that good-natured, easy, 
simple woman, Mrs, Iyppesly was 
nearly ruining the whole plot; for, 
forgetting herself, on my asking her 
to take wine with me, she said, “ With 
great pleasure, Mr. Redwing.” 


I an- 
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Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett, and 
Mrs. Pileocks stared. Miss Gillett 
asked Hyppesly, why the lady had 
called Mr. Pope “ Redwing.” Hyp- 
pesly replied, that it was a conceit 
of his wife’s,—not over brilliant, but 
still a conceit, alluding to the bright 
poetic flight; but for his part, he al- 
ways allowed his better half to have 
her way in such matters, provided 
they were harmless. 

‘To cover this breach, Lampe said, 
“ Mr. Pope, I see that your friend 
Mr. Gay has just published a second 
part of his Fables.” 

“ Ay, indeed,” remarked I; “I 
was not aware of it; but the rogue 
is so much about the court now, that 
it is very seldom I see him.” 

Lampe continued,— These new 
Fables are rather of a political turn, 
and are written for the use of the in- 
fant Duke of Cumberland.” 

“Who has yet to learn to read,” 
said Matthew Concanen. 

* But his majesty has been so 
attacked on all sides for his want of 
taste for literature, science, and the 
fine arts, that he has made a beginning 
by giving the little prince a poct.” 

“ Now, let us have no polities,” 
cried Mrs. Lampe; for she was 
aware that party fecling ran so high, 
that whenever any government ques- 
tion was mooted, disagreeable argu- 
ment and quarrelling were certain to 
ensue. And, above all things, the 
name of Walpole was never to be 
mentioned at table, as it was sure, 
somehow or other, to produce vitu- 
peration. This was laid down as a 
rule at Mr. Lampe’s convivial parties. 

Now, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving a little point of coquetry on 
the part of my fair neighbour, Miss 
Gillett. She wore a sort of silk 
mantle over her shoulders, and | 
perceived her gradually shrugging 
and wincing, so as to let it fall from 
the back of her neck. Although | 
was sure she had done this on pur- 
pose, I volunteered to replace it ; 
when she simperingly said, “ Oh, 
dear! Mr. Pope, I wish you a better 
office.” 

“ Did you see what they said of 
you in Mist's Journal?” asked Cap- 
tain Breval, addressing himself to 


me. 
Nothing pleasant, I will be 
sworn,” I replied. “ Well may it 


be called Mist's Journal, for it is a 
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very foggy production. ” Out came 
again Ilyppesly’ s tablets, and he 
turned to Miss Gillett, and ex- 
claimed, “ Did you hear th at?” 

“ Admirable! admirable!” and he 
wrote down the joke. 

Captain Breval now said, that for 
the amusement of the ladies he 
should repeat the anecdote as he had 
read it in Mist's Journal, notwith- 
standing Mr. Pope had been so ex- 
cessively witty on the subject, and 
especially as the anecdote related to 
Mr. Pope himself. 
it would amuse the ladies, 
my full permission to do so. 

“ Do not holloa before you are out 
of the wood,” continued the captain, 
and he commenced his story thus,— 
“ Ladies, our friend Mr. Pope was in 


he had 


a certain company, wherein some of 


his verses were criticised more freely 
than it pleased him.” 


“Fie! captain,” said Mrs. Pil- 
cocks. 
“ Excuse me, madam,” replied 


Breval, “as the bard has attacked 
me publicly, I cannot see any reason 
why I should not retort upon him.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” said I. The cap- 
tain then related the anecdote which 
has found its way into the jest-book 
of Mr. Joseph Miller, but which ce- 
lebrated work, as I was informed by 
my old friend Hyppesly, was origin- 
ally compiled by Motteux. 

It went on to state that Mr. Pope, 
on being asked whether a note of in- 
terrogation was not wanting at the 
end of one of his stanzas, angrily in- 
quired of the young gentleman who 
had the audacity to put the question, 
“If he knew what a note of interro- 
gation was?” to which the young 
gentleman readily replied, “ Yes, Mr. 
Pope, it is a little crooked thing that 
asks questions.” 

Not a solitary laugh fell from the 
ladies, and Breval looked black, be- 
cause his jest, where the poet was 
known, had told very well when he 
had related it; but the captain, in his 
malice against Mr. Pope, totally for- 
got that my figure was neither Little 
nor crooked. 

To cover this defeat of Breval, 
Matthew Concanen said to me, “ I 
saw you in the side-box of the Hay- 
market Theatre last night.” 

* Did you?” asked IL. 

“What did you think of the 
young girl who made her first ap- 
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pearance as Monimia, in the Orphan, 
Miss Lavinia Fenton, a daughter ofa 
Lieutenant Beswick, of the navy ?” 
said Concanen. 

“ T was not present,” I answered. 

* Do you mean to assert,” con- 
tinued Matthew, “ that I did not see 
Mr. Pope in company with Doctor 
Arbuthnot and Sir Richard Steele, 
in the side-box ?” 

“ T was not present,” 
somewhat doggedly. 

“Very well,” said Concanen ; “then 
I do not know Mr. Pope.” 

“ Yes you do—to your smart,” 
my retort. 

Oh! how Mrs. Pileocks grinned 
in triumph! Mrs. Breval nodded to 
me significantly across the table ; 
and Miss Gillett asked, with one of 
her sweetest smiles, if I would be 
kind enough to hand her a potato. 

Concanen, affecting to be nettled 
at my last remark, said, “ Mr. Pope, 
were you ever aware that Ambrose 
Phillips hung up a cane at Button’s 
Coffeehouse, an intimation as to 
what you would receive at his hands 
for your satire, if you ventured thi- 
ther ?” 

“For shame, Mr. Concanen !” 
said Mrs. Breval, very indignantly. 

I coolly replied, “ Madam, do not 
discompose yourself ; I did not care a 
bution for any of them.” 


I remarked, 


was 


Hyppesly again chuckled, and 
wrote down the bon mot. I once 


more triumphed, and merely ac- 
knowledged that “ I had left off fre- 
quenting Button’s Coffechouse, as 
there was too much drinking, and it 
hurt my health.” 

Mrs. Pilcocks then said to me, in a 
suppressed voice, “ Although, sir, it 
has afforded me great gratitication to 
have met you, I assure you it is 
quite distressing that you should be 
so annoyed by these persons.” 

I answered, “ Madam, perhaps it 
is not exactly the society to which 
have been accustomed; but to obtain 
character in my professional career 
as a writer, | am bound to study 
every grade.” 

“ Ay, indeed, Mr. Pope,” replied 
Mrs. Pilcocks, “well do I recollect 
your fine line,— 

‘ The proper study of mankind is man!’ 


Miss Gillett now eagerly joined in, 
and remarked that there was another 
line of mine which she considered 
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even superior to that which Mrs. 

Pilcocks had quoted,— 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 


I told them that I felt much flat- 
tered by their approbation. 

Breval now said, “ Let us endea- 
vour to have a little conversation 
without bickering; but you are so 
very satirical, Mr. Pope, that you 
provoke one. How go on your im- 
provements at T'witenam ?” 

Now Lknew no more about “ Twit- 
enam” than of Jericho. 

“ Have you finished your grotto ?” 
inquired Mr. Lampe. 

Not liking to be bantered, I an- 
swered that | had not yet commenced 
it. 

“Nay, nay,” continued Lampe, 
“ why you wrote the inscription to 
be placed over the rill of pure water 
that flows there.” 

“ Did I?” said I, somewhat per- 
plexed. 

Mrs. Breval bestowed on me one 
of her most insinuating smiles, and 
I must own she had very pretty 
teeth, and begged me to repeat the 
verse. 

Now it certainly did look rather 
silly for a poet to be unable to repeat 
his own lines; and I was thinking 
how I should reply, when Mr. Lampe 
said, “I have a better memory than 
yours, Mr. Pope. I had a notion of 
setting the lines to music :— 


‘ Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs 
I keep, 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep ; 

Ah, spare my slumbers, gently tread the 
cave! 

And drink in silence, or in silence lave !’” 


“ How sweet!” “ How charming !” 
“ Delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. Pil- 
cocks, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Breval, 
simultaneously. 

“That's something like writing,” 
said Hyppesly; “ how superior to 
Dryden! Do you remember his 
first two lines of an epilogue to be 
spoken by Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne, 
when at the end of the play she was 
to be carried off dead by the stage- 
bearer :— 


‘Hold! are you mad, you d—d con- 
founded dog ; 
T am to rise, and speak the epilogue?’” 


The odd manner in which Hyp- 
pesly delivered this created much 
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laughter; but when it subsided, Mrs. 
Pileocks remarked that she did not 
wish to appear wiser than any body 
else at table, but she could not ex- 
actly perceive the affinity between 
the verses of their friend Mr. Pope 
and that of Mr. Dryden. Ilyppesly 
declined giving any explanation, for 
he was certain he should never be 
able to convince Mrs. Pilcocks ; and 
he would only conclude with the 
saying of “ Blessed is he who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be disap- 
pointed.” 

The dinner being now over, Mr. 
Lampe addressed me _ respectfully, 
“ Mr. Pope, will you be so obliging 
as to repeat the Latin ‘ grace after 
meat’ for which you are so cele- 
brated?” (The rogue was aware 
that I knew nothing of Latin.) I 
declined. Captain Breval remarked, 
that though the existing laws were 
very severe against Papists, there 
were no informers amongst the pre- 
sent company. Mrs. Pileocks mut- 
tered “ Disagreeable again!” while 
Ilyppesly relieved me by shaking 
his peruke towards the table-cloth, 
and saying, “'Thank God for a good 
dinner!” The cloth being removed, 
and the dessert and wine placed on 
the table, Hyppesly begged Miss 
Gillett to ask me to help him to an 
orange, the dish being placed before 
me. I was raising the orange with a 
spoon, when Hyppesly, with much 
earnestness, said, “ With your own 
hand, if you please, sir.” I accord- 
ingly lifted the orange with my 
fingers, and put it on the dessert- 
plate held by Miss Gillett, who 
passed it to Hyppesly. 

Hyppesly greedily seized on the 
orange, and said to Miss Gillett, “1 
will keep this in remembrance of this 
day ; and I received it from the hand 
of one of the best of British poets ;” 
and then he put the orange into his 
coat-pocket. Miss Gillett remarked, 
“Tam glad, sir, to see that you are 
reformed ;” and turning to me, said, 
“ T assure you, Mr. Pope, that ever 
since I first read your charming 
poem the Rape of the Lock, I have 
been dying to be introduced to its 
author.” I, of course, expressed my 
profound gratification, and inquired 
of her, “ Whether she had not pie- 
tured in her own imagination a very 
ditferent person?” She hesitated a 
little at first, but then admitted that 
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she certainly had expected to have 
found me smaller, and more slim in 
figure, and that my face would have 
been thinner and paler with intense 
study ; but for her part she was 
agreeably disappointed. 

For a certain period after dinner 
[ was attacked by Concanen, Breval, 
and Lampe, on various points of my 
poems (of which, Heaven knows, I 
was perfectly ignorant) ; but, some- 
how or other, I threw in a joke, 
which had the effect of annihilating 
Cerberus, for three more mischievous 
and mad-headed dogs I had never 
before encountered. lBreval and 
Matthew Concanen uttering some 
more disagreeable remarks, and it 
being quite out of the power of my 
friends, the ladies, to repress them, 
for Mr. Lampe’s claret and burguady 
circulated briskly, these fellows be- 
came more abominable in their ridi- 
cule and abuse. 

Good-natured Mrs. Lampe then 
looked at Mrs. Pilcocks with the 
customary glance of indication that 
the females should retire. Lampe, 
catching this notice, said, “*‘ No—no— 
no! by no means. What are we 
without the society of the ladies ?” 

But as his motion was not seconded, 
the better part of the creation rising 
from their chairs in stiff “ watered 
tabbies,” prepared to quit the dining- 
room. I, as a matter of politeness, 
fiew to open the door for their de- 
parture. 
Mrs. Pileocks; the look, asking for 
patronage, from Miss Gillett ; and, as 
Mrs. Breval passed me, she sighed, 
and uttered, “Oh, you charming 
martyr, what an undeserved recep- 
tion!” she then, as if by accident, 
dropped her fan, which I, of course, 
picked up and presented to a She 
made her exit with, “ Oh, Mr. Pope, 
how unlike your ill-bred companions, 
—friends I cannot call them !” 

The moment the dining-room door 
was closed, the men burst into up- 
roarious laughter. Mrs. Lampe re- 
appeared and inquired, “ Whether 
any thing was the matter ?” 

Hyppesly said, “ No, madam, it is 
only this Pope who is killing us!” 

Mrs. Lampe retired with, “ Ah, 
you are a sad set of fellows!” 

Breval now remarked, that this 
was an uncommon good practical 
joke of his friend Lampe, but he was 
a sufferer thereby; as Mrs. Breval, 
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on receiving the invitation that she 
was to meet the great Mr. Pope, had 
laid out his money in a new dress,— 
consisting of a black silk petti- 
coat, with a red and white border ; 
cherry-coloured boddice, trimmed 
with blue and silver; a crimson and 
dove satin gown; new muslin head- 
cloth, with crow-foot edging, and 
new white calimanco shoes. Not an 
atom of which would Mrs. B. have 
purchased, unless she had been under 
an engagement to meet, for the first 
time, the admired author of the 
Rape of the Lock. 

He stated, moreover, that his sister- 
in-law, Miss Gillett, who resided with 
her father at Bedford, and who was 
on a visit to Mrs. Breval, had only 
brought up with her five guineas for 
pocket-money; four of which she 
had expended in a black silk furbe- 
lowed scarf and a spotted hood, on 
purpose to appear well dressed in the 
eyes of Mr. Pope. We laughed again 
heartily, and they complimented me 
on my ‘self- -possession. owned that 
I could not have believed it to be 
possible that three women should be 
so deceived and mystified. As the 
wine circulated merrily, it was agreed 
that the joke should be kept up all 
the evening. So as soon as we we re 
summoned to the tea-table, I dis- 
covered that a vacant fanteuil was 


purposely placed for me in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Mrs. Pilcocks, 
Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Breval. We 


men were all a little flustered with 
wine. Lampe, placing a pair of 
scissors in my hand, proposed that | 
should give a practical illustration of 
the Rape of the Lock, Breval himself 
offering a stray curl of his wife’s 
beautiful hair. As I perceived that 
the lady was rather flattered than 
otherwise at this proposal, I took the 
scissors and cut off a lock, which I 
begged to preserve as a memorial of 
the agreeable day I had passed. Of 
course there was not any very great 
difficulty in persuading Miss Gillett 
to grant me a similar favour; but 
when it came to Mrs. Pilcocks’s turn, 
she formed several excuses, and fidget- 
ted about in various directions. As 
the other ladies had submitted to the 
operations, Mrs. Pileocks was driven 
into a corner; and it was agreed by 
every body that she must consent, 
which she at length did with an ill 
grace. And really IL was not sur- 
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prised at it; for, as I snipped off a 
curl at the back, I found out that 
Mrs. Pileocks was indebted for her 
hair to somebody else; and old 
Hyppesly, chuckling and grimacing, 
shouted out, “ A wig!” 

“ No—no—no!” said I. 

“Tf you say it is true, Mr. Pope, 
I say # is false!” continued Hyp- 
pesly. 

“ Sir!” I replied to him, with calm 
sternness, “ you have taken too much 
wine. Your conversation is offen- 
sive !” 

“ My conversation offensive!” ex- 
claimed Ilyppesly, with an assumed 
tipsy surprise (he was the best re- 
presentative of'an intoxicated man on 
the stage). “ Let me tell you, Mr. 
Pope, tor all your great name and 
your high position in society, I take 
you to be a shuffling, time-serving, 
censorious, backbiting, mean- spirited 
person !” 

Now here were all up in arms. 

“For shame, Hyppesly!” “Upon 
my life, if you do not hold your 
tongue, you must leave the room !” 
exclaimed Lampe and Breval ; while 
Matthew Concanen took the player 
into a corner, and seriously expostu- 
lated with him. 

Mrs. Ilyppesly said her husband 
would be better after he had taken 
two or three dishes of tea; she was 
sure for her part that he meant no 
offence to Mr. Redwing! Then she 
corrected herself, “ I beg his pardon, 
Mr. Pope !” 

“ Madam,” T replied, “ Mr. Iyp- 
pesly will be sorry for his conduct 
when he is sober.” 

And now I saw Mrs. Breval eyeing 
a seal-ring I had on my little finge r, 
on which was engraved a quaint 
device,—a bird-cage with the door 
open, and a bird flying away ; beneath 
which was the motto, Qui me neglige 
and she said, “ The least 
you can do, Mr. Pope, after the liberty 
you have taken with my locks, is to 


me pr rd: 


allow me to take an impression of 


your seal.” IT consented; and a lighted 
taper being called for, Mrs. Breval 
amused herself by manufacturing 
sealing-wax copies of the device for 
every one of the ladies in commemo- 
ration of the day. 

Lampe now, with a look of mischief, 
placed on the table a book belonging 
to his wife, in which were entered 
various scraps of poetry ; some moral 
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sentences, besides recipes for certain 
puddings, and for making surfeit- 
water ; and putting it before me with 
pen and ink, he said, “ I am aware 
that 1 am té — an immense liberty, 
but Mrs. Lampe would be much 
favoured if you would scribble a verse 
or two in her book.” 

Here I was posed, for I never re- 
membered to have made a rhyme in 
my life, beyond “ You and i,” and 

‘ ‘Nobody by.” Wowever, something 
must be attempted, for Lampe was 
inexorable, and would not let me out 
ofthe scrape. So 1 determined to run 
all hazards; and, recollecting the 
words of a song I used to sing at our 
club in my younger days, | wrote 
them down under a recipe for “ Sauce 
for a Green Goose,” as follows :— 

** PASTORA. 

Oh, the hours I have pass’d in the arms 
of my dear, 

Can never be thought of but with a sad 
tear! 

Oh, forbear !—oh, forbear, then, to men- 
tion her name, 

It recalls to my mem’ry the cause of my 
pain! — : 


Ilow often to love me she fondly has 
sworn, 

And when parted from me would ne'er 
cease to mourn ; 

All hardships for me she would cheer- 
fully bear, 

And at night on my bosom forget all her 
care. 

To some distant climate together we'll 
roam, 

And forget all the hardships we met with 
at home ; 

Fate, now be propitious, and grant me 
thine aid, 

Give me my Pastora, and I’m more than 
repaid, 


(Signed) “* ALEXANDER Popr.”’ 


Mrs. Lampe overwhelmed me with 
thanks; her husband read this ballad 
in a pompous tone; biit the ladies 
were much annoyed by the disagree- 
able and tipsy Hyppesly singing at 
the end of each verse, “ Ri tol de rol 
lol de ri do!” and they agreed that 
positively they had never in all their 
lives met so rude a person. 

Now Miss Gillett begged of Mrs. 
Lampe that she might be allowed to 
take a copy of what she was pleased 
to call “Dear Mr. Pope's sweet 
stanzas.” In short, | soon found that 
these agreeable women had deter- 
mined on a sort of Platonic affection 
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forme. We had a great deal of con- 
versation ; and I was obliged (to the 
best of my abilities) to describe Dr. 
Swift, Mr. Wycherly, the Bishop of 
Rochester, Mr. Gay, Mr. Warbur- 
ton, Mr. Addison, and a number of 
other persons I had never by any 
possibility seen in my life. I cer- 
tainly during my whole existence had 
not told so many lies as I did on this 
eventful evening. May Heaven for- 
give me for them! but I was led on 
from one fib to another, and could 
not help myself. 

Mrs. Lampe came and whispered 
to me that I had been the cause of a 
great expense to Mrs. Pilcocks, who, 
the day prior, had two new patent 
false teeth fixed in, as she was in- 
vited to meet Mr. Pope 

I was now chatting with Mrs. Hyp- 
pesly, a quiet, well-conducted woman, 
when her husband, I conjecture still 
under the influence of wine, took it 
into his head to be jealous, and came 
and placed himself between his wife 
and myself, exclaiming, ‘“ Come, come 
Master Pope, none of your Guy Faux, 
Jesuitical tricks with Mrs. II. She 
is an honest creature and my law- 
fully married wife. She wants none 
of your Popery, none of your Papis- 
tical insinuations. 

As the females were highly in- 
censed, I said with dignity, “I scorn 
your words, sir!” 

* You scorn my words !” 
Hyppesly ; “ you, you doggrel-mon- 
ger-general of Grub Street, you 
hair-cutter !” (he evidently alluded 
to the Rape of the Lock); and the 


repeated 
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wretch seized my periwig, and, 
twirling it off, threw it on to the top 
of Mrs. Lampe’s parrot’s cage; he 
then, with the palm of his hand, 
slapped me soundly several times on 
my bald pate. The ladies screamed, 
I drew my sword, but Breval and 
Matthew Concanen laid hold of Hyp- 
pesly and forced him down -stairs. 
Mrs. Pilcocks fainted, and kept mut- 
tering, “ Pope, Pope, Pop !” 

T now thought the frolic had been 
pushed far enough, and surmised that 
it would be prudent to take my leave 
with the best possible grace. ‘It cost 
dear Mrs. Lampe some trouble to dis- 
engage my peruke from the beak 
and claws of her parrot; I then, 
overwhelmed with consolatory re- 
marks from the ladies, intermingled 
with much abuse of Mr. Iyppesly, 
bowed myself out of the room. As 
Benjamin, the footman, opened the 
street-door to let me out and receive 
his vail, he said, “ Lauk, Mr. Red- 
wing, I do not know which is the 
best player of the two, you or Mr. 
Ilyppesly.” I was so pleased with 
this, that the rogue got half-a-crown 
from me instead ofa shilling I had 
intended to give him. 

Here the matter rests; whether 
any thing else may arise out of this 
hoaxing history, I at present cannot 
say, but should any fresh fun spring 
therefrom, I will write you. I am, 
dear Doctor, your humble Servant, 


Peter Repwinc. 


Belle-Vue House, Hammersmith. 


To Dr. Bartram. | 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE SHAKSPEARIAN DRAMA, SHAKSPEARE, 
AND HIS COMMENTATORS, 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Parr I. 


Ir is now generally acknowledged 
that Shakspeare is the first of modern, 
and Homer of ancient poets. In the 
brotherhood of supreme genius they 
stand apart from all others. But 
the resemblance does not cease here ; 
it was the fortune of the Englishman 
as well as of the Greek to pour forth 
his inspirations in an heroic age, 
when every “ form of many-coloured 
life” lay open to observation — when 
superstition was rife—when fables 
were accepted by the multitudes as 
realities, and received by the few as 
things they were neither free to be- 
lieve nor disbelieve, as things that 
were not to be declared impossible, 
much less scouted as impossible ; nor, 
on the other hand, to be embraced 
as true, because they had not yet 
been reconciled to the understand- 
ing or accredited by the senses. 
Reason the whilst remained passive. 
Imagination in those days was capable 
of them all. Next it may be re- 
marked, both poets wrought from 
their own brain without a model, 
and without a reference to any rules 
of composition. Pope, indeed, in the 
preface of his edition of Shakspeare's 
Dramatic Works, observes, “ If any 
author ever deserved the name of an 
original, it was Shakspeare. Homer 

himself drew not his art so imme- 

diately from the fountains of Na- 
ture; it proceeded through Egyptian 
strainers and channels, and came to 
him not without some tincture of the 
learning or some cast of the models 
of those before him.” 

It would be very hard, however, 
for the author of The Dunciad to in- 
timate any of the Egyptian strainers 
or channels, or exhibit the tincture 
of the learning, or the cast of the 
models whereof Homer could have 
possibly availed himself.. 

The truth is, Mr. Pope knew no- 
thing whatsoever about Egypt, and 
not much more of Greece, — its 
history —its tongue—the manners 
of its inhabitants. ‘There is not the 
shadow of a proof that Homer was 
indebted to the contributions of any 
Egyptian strainers, or of his having 
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contemplated casts of any previous 
models. If such ever had an exist- 
ence, they certainly have no memory. 
The world exists, and the Zliad and 
Odyssey exist, and we can “ see that 
they are good.” But as to the phy- 
sical origin of either (setting aside 
that whereof there has been divine 
revelation as to the first) we know 
nothing positive. We must admit, too, 
that the modern geologists have done 
more to shed a glimmering upon the 
one than the biographers of Ilomer 
upon the other. I conclude, accord- 
ingly, that either author is equally 
entitled to the praise of originality. 
Next, as to rules of composi- 
tion, Homer composed before the 
existence of such rules, and Shak- 
speare in a proper contempt and dis- 
regard of them. Thirdly, each of 
them found his language in pretty 
much the same condition, and he 
refined, polished, modified, enlarged, 
and fixed it. The power and the 
harmony of either tongue have never 
been increased since their effusions. 
Fourthly, both created their works 
with the view of their being recited, 
not read. Fifthly, each possessed in 
a pre-eminent degree the science of 
method. And lastly, the works of 
both are as fresh as upon their 
primal day. Earth can communi- 
cate to them no savour of mortality, 
because they are not of it. ‘Time 
can inflict no scar, impress no wrinkle, 
effect no waste, because when he 
was present they acknowledged not 
his laws, and despised his influence. 
The past they compelled to their 
subjection ; of the present they used 
only that which could not die; and 
they set up the magic mirror, wherein, 
by the power of. their spells, the 
future was enforced to shew itself. 
Such being the circumstances under 
which the works of Homer and 
Shakspeare were given, let us now 
see how they have been dealt with 
by those to whom they were con- 
fided for the universal benefit. On 
the one hand, the pious care of 
Ifomer’s countrymen transferred his 
rhapsodies from lip to lip, until the 
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hour when “ the winged words” of 
divine inspiration could be fixed, 
multiplied, and made eternal; and 
now, we may at this day enjoy them 
reverently, even as did godlike Alex- 
ander. The wisdom of Lycurgus 
and Solon, those renowned lawgivers 
for “the eyes of Greece,”* the 
subtle powers of Aristotle, the ex- 
alted genius of Plato, the candour, 
the patience, and loving labour of 
Aristarchus were employed upon 
the effusions of the bard; and con- 
querors, and potentates, and nations 
— Pisistratus, Alexander, Ptolemy, 
Asia, the cradle of the human race, 
Egypt, the dark nurse of Attic 
beauty, and of science, and of all 
that is fair in art, physical or 
moral; and Greece, on whose bosom 
the intellectual soul of either land 
stood mirrored, hailed with enthu- 
siasm the results. There was one 
critic who derided Homer, and _ his 
name has become a by-word of re- 
proach for all that is mean, and 
false, and heartless. But neither he 
nor any other man, Greek or bar- 
barian, ancient or modern, ever 
dared to say Homer had grown obso- 
lete—no man has had the audacity 
to reform him for present use—no 
man has tampered with the fulfil- 
ment of the law, with the evolve- 
ment of the fundamental idea of any 
one of his rhapsodies—no man has 
altered any one of his catastrophes 
to improve the moral it was fancied 
he ought to wish to have inculcated. 
No!—lines and sentences, it is true, 
were obelised; and this, not that 
they were not wise and beautiful, 
but because it was deemed sacrilege 
to add, as it would be, to take away. 
In this, however, there is little more 
than an appeal to the reader’s judg- 
ment. No man has presumed to 
juggle with the text. On the other 
hand, there is no Shakspearian edi- 
tion of the Casket; even in the easy 
glory of honouring the other creator 
in the realm of mind there is no 
English Alexander. No philosopher, 
no lawgiver, no competent critic, 
devoted altogether to his sacred task, 
with all appliances and means to 
boot, like Ptolemy's librarian, has 


employed himself upon the works of 


Shakspeare. Shakspeare has been 
abandoned to the play-actor, the 
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over-worked author by profession — 
the book -worm — the antiquities’ 
hunter—the verbal critic—the fanci- 
ful scholar in the dry bones of old 
literature,—the nice versifier flutter- 
ing for fashion sake about an un- 
genial and uncomprehended subject 
—the literary sectarian who regarded 
him as a heretic, excusable, it is true, 
because he lived in a dark age—the 
literary fop who vented solemn 
pleasantries against “ the old bard ;” 
to sum up in a few words, to the in- 
competent pretender, the laborious 
idler, and the tired drudge. There 
has been no lack of number how- 
ever. Fifty-two names of editors 
and commentators upon Shakspeare, 
independent of essayists, have been 
counted by Chateaubriand. But cer- 
tainly in the multitude the author has 
not found safety. On the contrary, 
it is far from too much to say, that 
no other poet in the history of the 
world has been treated with the 
same outrageous injustice; and this, 
be it remembered, by his own coun- 
trymen and after the discovery of 
printing. Tis works so cheerful, so 
genial, so practical, yet so high of 
heart, required even as Homer’s to 
be commentated on and edited by 
gentlemen who were at once men of 
genius and men of the world. The 
mean, or eyen the mere man of 
letters, the dull or careless critic, 
and the cloistered pedant, were all 
alike unfit to treat of them. Some 
of Shakspeare’s editors undoubtedly 
possessed many accomplishments and 
great abilities ; but not one of them 
had at once the qualities, the know- 
ledge, and the genius necessary for 
his task. ‘The wits and poets had 
neither the leisure nor the industry 
—the untiring zeal nor the deep devo- 
tion—the mechanical faculties nor the 
peculiar learning —necessary for the 
duties they were called on to perform. 
They entered upon and hurried 
through their labours more with a 
view to money than to fame. They 
thought less of Shakspeare’s name 
than each of his own, which they 
sold to recommend “ the old bard” 
to the town by the conjunction. But 
this irreverence was not peculiar to 
the wits and poets. From first to 
last not one of Shakspeare’s com- 
mentators or editors entered upon 
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his office in the spirit which charac- 
terises those who were engaged in a 
similar capacity upon Homer. Aris- 
totle and Aristarchus thought of 
their author and not of themselves. 
They sought religiously to preserve 
what the poet had done, not to do 
any thing for themselves. They 
never entertained the presumptuous 
notion that what the poet had im- 
agined and composed could be better 
arranged and written by them- 
selves. They endeavoured to under- 


stand and explain the language of 


the rhapsodies as they found it actu- 
ally was, not to recast and alter 
it in obedience to modern forms. 
They knew that language, in the 
progress of time, is continually suf- 
fering change, not only in the outer 
form of spelling and pronunciation, 
but in the very signification of en- 
during words. Again, in discharging 
their duties as commentators, they 

looked to the whole scope and design 
of the poem. ‘They took no part or 
passage without reference to the 
whole; feeling that, in doing so, they 
would be acting with absurd injus- 
tice. And, lastly, not the slightest 
tinge of any thing approaching a 
feeling of rivalry entered into the 
loving labours of those who fulfilled 
the commands of kings, and heroes, 
and nations that would have tolerated 
no blasphemy against the bard who 
was at once their solace and their 
study — their most familiar friend — 
their most revered oracle. But no- 
thing of this reverence was displayed 
towards Shakspeare. Every one of 
his editors and commentators entered 
upon his labours with the firm im- 
pression, he was infinitely a better 
scholar than the “ poor player.” The 
author of 
Lear and of Othello, was not a uni- 
versity man. No doubt, too, he was 
utterly incapable of writing Latin 
verses. Such being his personal de- 
fects as an intellectual being, can we 
wonder that there was no such feel- 
ing as religious veneration enter- 
tained towards his works? Each 
scholar in his turn, as he took them 
up, considered that he had a right 
not alone to make conjectural cor- 
rections, but to indulge in conjectu- 
ral emendations and improvements of 
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all kinds. The text of each drama 
was a sort of common into which 
every wit, and poet, and scholar that 
pleased, held himself entitled to drive 
his fancies. “Primi Lucretii edi- 
tores (says Creech) non tam codicum 
scripturam exhibebant, quam, con- 
jecturas suas vanas plerumque, 
aliquando improbas.” The same 
might be said of all Shakspeare’s 
editors down to Johnson and Stee- 
vens (who have likewise much to 
answer for), and we might also say of 
our author asis stated of the renowned 
Epicurean:—“ Nondum satis nota 
erat poet dictio, ignota — phi- 
losophia.” But Shakspe are laboured 
under yet another calamity. The 
most celebrated of his critics and edi- 
tors were not merely in their own 
estimation better scholars than their 
author, but they were likewise them- 
selves poets, and several of them 
dramatists; and certainly, although 
they would readily admit there were 
passages in Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
Othello, which it might be vain to 
hope they could surpass, or, - 
adventure, equal; yet in their 
secret souls were they persuaded, 
each, that he could write a play which 
should be better as an artistic whole 
than any one of Shakspeare’s. Some 
of them, indeed, went so far as to de- 
clare they could greatly improve and 
amend his masterpieces. Nay, to a 
certain extent, the profane attempt 
was made by well-nigh all; whilst 
several had even the infatuation to 
change the plots, alter the cata- 
strophe, and remould, and in great 
part rewrite, the text of the drama. 
Chateaubriand,* a scholar and 

gentleman, and one, upon the whole, 
of the best appreciators of our poet’s 
works, and in spite of the prejudices 
of his French education, one of the 
fairest and most sensible of his 
foreign critics, has thus dilated on 
the wrongs he has suffered, and 
still suffers amongst us in divers 
ways. 


“In theory the English are unre- 
served admirers of Shakspeare, but in 
practice their zeal is much more circum- 
spect. Why do they not act the plays of 
their deity in a perfect form? By what 
presumption do they venture to abridge, 
mutilate, alter, and wenepone | the scenes 
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of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, the Mer- 
chant of Venice, Richard the Third, &c.? 
Why have these sacrileges been com- 
mitted by the most enlightened critics 
of the three kingdoms? Dryden ob- 
serves that Shakspeare’s language is out 
of date, and, conjointly with Dav enant, 
he adapted his plays for performance. 
Shaftesbury declares that the style of the 
old bard is coarse and barbarous, that 
his expressions and his wit are alike an- 
tiquated. Pope remarks that Shakspeare 
wrote for the populace without seeking 
to please persons of more refined taste : 
that his writings present to the critic 
materials at once the most agreeable and 
the most revolting.* Tate appropriated 
to himself King Leer, which was then so 
completely forgotten that no one detected 
the plagiarism. Rowe, too, in his Life 
of Shakspeare, utters many blasphemies. 
Sherlock has ventured to say, that there 
is nothing middling in Shakspeare ; that 
all he has written is either detestable or 
excellent; that he never kept to, or 
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to rewrite The Merchant of Venice. Let 
us be on our guard against innocent 
mistakes. When we are thrown into 
ecstasies at a scene in the dénouement of 
Romeo and Juliet, we imagine we are 
burning with pure love for Shakspeare, 
whilst, in reality, our ardent homage is 
addressed to Garrick.+ 

“* Johnson, the great admirer of Shak- 
speare and the restorer of his glory, ob- 
serves, that with all his beauties he has 
faults, and faults which would obscure 
the merits of any other writer but him- 
self; that his effusions of passion when 
the situation calls them forth, are, for the 
most part, energetic and striking ; but 
when he puts his invention and faculties 
to the rack, the fruits of his labour are 
bombast, meanness, tediousness, and 
obscurity. Johnson is of opinion that 
in narration Shakspeare affects a dis- 
proportionate pomp of diction. His 
plays, he admits, contain scenes of sus- 
tained and undeniable excellence; but, 
he adds, there is not a single one of 
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even conceived a plot, though he fre- 
quently wrote very good scenes. Lord 
Lansdowne carried his impiety so far as 


Shakspeare’s dramas which, if performed 
as the production of a living author, 
would be heard to the end. 


* « How little Shakspeare was once read may be understood from Tate, who in 
his dedication to the altered play of King Lear, speaks of the original as an obscure 
piece recommended to his notice by a friend.”—Srrevens. The same tells us that, in 
the year 1707, Mr. N. Tate published a tragedy called Injured Love, or The Cr uel 
Husband ; and in the title- page calls himself “ author of the tragedy called King Lear.’ 
Again, Steevens remarks, ‘ the author of the Tatler having occasion to quote a few 
lines out of Macbeth was content to receive them from D”’ Avenant’s alteration of that 
celebrated drama, in which every original beauty is either awkwardly disguised or 
arbitrarily omitted.” 

And not that alone, but he converted it into something which he called a comedy ; 
and which, if it were not for horror of the sacrilege, would have been more than a farce. 
Reed says, “ In 1701, Lord Lansdowne produced his alteration of the Merchant of 
Venice, at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under the title of the Jew of Venice, and 
expressly calls it a comedy. Shylock was performed by Mr. Dogget.” Rowe's 
observations, however, upon the subject, are in themselves highly amusing and im- 
portant, as shewing how fit a person he was to act as an editor and commentator of 
Shakspeare. He commences some very flat remarks, chiefly in praise of the Merchant 
of Venice, by saying, ‘‘ Though we have seen that play received and acted as a 
comedy, and the part of the Jew performed by an excellent comedian ; yet I cannot 
but think it was designed tragically by the author.” Oh! shade of Edmund Kean! 
Shylock performed by an excellent comedian! Liston once played Othello ; but then 
his face was blacked. Only fancy him in the Jew! Oh! shade of § Shakspeare ! that 
any body should pretend to understand thee himself, and interpret thee to others ; 
who could not but think, the cunning critic! that you designed the part of Shylock 
tragically! How, in the name of all that is wonderful, any comedy could be ex- 
tracted from it, except by such a downright travestie as should convert the Jew of 
Venice into an old clothesman, I cannot possibly conceive. 

+ This celebrated actor committed, like Betterton, many offences against Shak- 
speare, for which he was applauded by commentators; but which, if attempted by 
any player in our day, would cause him to be pelted from the stage. The Frenchman 
uses an idle flourish of speech, when he talks of our addressing homage to Garrick 
for his villainous alteration of Romeo and Juliet. The only feeling towards him upon 
the part of those nowadays who love Shakspeare, is surprise at his impudence, and 
unutterable contempt for the critics and “ scholars” who approved of its exercise. It 

should be recollected, that Romeo and Juliet is not the only tragedy upon which 
Punch employed his labours as an author and adapter. Richard IIL, Macbeth, and 
many other of the noblest works of the poet, fell under his hands and scissors, and 
continued, until a comp: aratively recent time, to be represented on the stage in the 
deformed state he left them. 
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« Can we,” adds the Frenchman, “ be 
better judges of an English author than 
the celebrated Johnson?” 


T quote this just as I find it, and 
stop to make no comment. In the 
main it is true. One only laments to 
find the name of Dryden in the list ; 
and the more when we consider it 
was for bread, he evoked the august 
shade of the poet to trick it out in 
masquerade for the sport of a ribald 
court and an imbruted populace. 
Dryden was a man of learning, a 
master of our tongue, and, after 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser, 
our first poet. All that was done by 
the rest might have been expected 
from their will, without the compul- 
sion of poverty; but one might weep 
to see Dryden turned aside from the 
execution of an original heroic poem 
for which nature and study had so 
well qualified him, to a pitiful dese- 
cration of the mighty dead. But to 
resume the direct stream of my dis- 
course, as to the want of veneration 
displayed towards Shakspeare the 
poet and the man, the very facility 
with which editors and commenta- 
tors gave credence and lent their 
authority to stories that bore on their 
very face the evidence of untruth, 
would, of itself, shew how utterly 
unqualified they were, in a moral 
point of view, for the fulfilment of a 
task which required to be executed 
with love and reverence. “ ‘The boy,” 
saith Wordsworth, wisely, “is father 
to the man.” How, then, could they 
have believed that he who drew 
Beatrice and Isabella, Juliet, Ophe- 
lia, Imogene, Cordelia—who drew 
Mercutio, Romeo, Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Horatio—that he who 
drew the only men and women of the 
stage, who are at the same time indi- 
vidual ladies and gentlemen — had 
passed his youth in killing calves, his 
early manhood in holding horses at 
a playhouse-door, or in any mean 
and servile employment that must 
inevitably stain the mind and bend 
the disposition of youth, | or, on the 
contrary, that he was not in thought, 
feeling, habit, and education, a 
thorough gentleman? The very 
looseness of the evidence about 
horse-holding, shews how willing, 
in the my stery which eny clopes 
Shakspeare’s story, were these critics 

0 depress their author as a man, 
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that they might the more glorify 
themselves in their transactions with 
him, and deal the more freely with 
the horseboy, promoted to the play- 
actor, who had little Latin, and less 
Greek. Somebody told Sir William 
Davenant, who told Bellerton, who 
told Rowe, who told Pope, from 
whom Johnson had it, that Shak- 
speare, on first coming to London, 
held horses at the playhouse-door. 
Was there ever such a flimsy founda- 
tion for a stupid calumny? Yet, 
notwithstanding Steevens’s just de- 
cision that “the anecdote seems to 
want every mark of probability,” 
it is yet current with the multitude 
at home, and in all European coun- 
tries, and will continue to be so for 
the next couple of centuries at least. 
Chateaubriand, in the work (pub- 
lished in 1837) already referred to, 
quotes it, and several others of the 
like character, as authentic. He 
(the translator of Milton, and the 
first of English scholars amongst the 
French), we may well imagine, speaks 
as a believer, in the name of the 
whole nation: at home, we can never 
hope to have the nonsense about 
Shakspeare’s poverty and sordid em- 
ployments at the outset of his career 
quite exploded, until the stereotyped 
editions of the thick volumes which 
contain his life and plays, and may 
be bought for half-a-dozen shillings 
a-piece, can be cried down as coin 
that rings false, and truer workman- 
ship, representing at the same time 
no higher pecuniary value, issued in 
their stead. And all this is due to 
the critics in whom, as gentlemen and 
scholars, a nation contided. But if 
they had no good ground—as there 
was always internal evidence they 
had not—to hold Shakspeare cheap, 
because of the avocations and asso- 
ciations of his youth, they were in- 
disputably right as to his having been 
a player, and they despised him ac- 
cordingly. Now this examined of it- 
self, is curious. In ancient times, 
player and poct were one and indi- 
visible. ‘The inspiration from on 
high entered into, and the oracular 
voice went forth from, the same mor- 
tal frame. Eschylus was a play- 
actor as well as a poct and a warrior. 
Looking, moreover, to modern times, 
we find these commentators by no 
means meted out the same measure 
of lowly estimation to the play- 
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actors of their own day. Let me 
note from the books on my table an 
example or two which occurs to me: 
the subject is worth so much. Rowe 
concludes his Life of Shakspeare with 
a very fulsome panegyric upon Bet- 
terton. One might have forgiven it 
as a grateful or propitiatory effusion 
in an introduction to one of his own 
published dramas, but it is scarcely 
pardonable where we find it. He 
says— 


‘*T cannot take leave of Hamlet with- 
out taking notice of the advantage with 
which we have seen this masterpiece of 
Shakspeare distinguish itself upon the 
stage by Mr. Betterton’s fine perform. 
ance of that part; a man who, though he 
had no other good qualities —as he has a 
great many —must have made his way 
into the esteem of all men of letters by 
this only excellency. No man is better 
acquainted with Shakspeare’s manner of 
expression ; and, indeed, he has studied 
him so well, and is so much a master of 
him, that whatever part of his he per- 
forms, he does it as if it had been written 
on purpose for him, and that the author 
exactly conceived it as he plays it!” 


Steevens is rude to his venerable 
coadjutor, because he held an opi- 
nion with respect to Macbeth (which 
is true not alone of it, but of all 
Shakspeare’s plays), namely, that “it 
is the worse of being acted.” 


“ T must confess,” he says, “ I know 
not on what circumstances in this tra- 
gedy such a decision could have been 
founded ; nor shall I feel myself disposed 
to admit the propriety of it till the in- 
imitable performances of Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard have faded from my re- 
membrance,” 


He goes on to argue that Johnson 
had neither the faculties of seeing, 
hearing, or attention (that is, in other 
words, the good taste), that would 
enable him to “appreciate the blended 
excellence of a Garrick or a Pritch- 
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ard ;” and he concludes with a quota- 
tion in which the sweltering venom 
of the individual breaks out : 


** Quid valet ad surdas si cantet Phe. 
mius aures ? 

Quid cxcum Thamyran picte 
juvat?” 


tabelle 


Johnson himself, though he had in 
his heart a sincere contempt for all 
players, and would not be prevailed 
on to make mention of Garrick in 
his preface* to Shakspeare’s dramas, 
did yet afterwards speak of him in as 
lofty a strain of hyperbole as well 
need be when he said, “his death 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” 

If, then, such were these commen- 
tators’ opinion of players of their 
own time, why is it that they thought 
so meanly of Shakspeare because he 
was a player? One of them (I for- 
get the name) has said, “ There were 
no gentlemen of the stage in his 
(meaning Shakspeare’s) time.” But 
does this rest on any foundation? I 
think not. I believe players were as 
much gentlemen of the stage in 
Shakspeare’s time as they ever were 
since, or ever will be hereafter. The 
ministers to the pleasures of our idle 
hours, be their functions what they 
may—high or low, public or per- 
sonal, open or veiled, will be always 
petted and patronised by one class of 
people, despised and denounced as de- 
spicable by another. Sylla had con- 
stantly a pack of players and painters, 
of singers and posture-makers, about 
his person. Marius abliorred them all, 
as creatures of contamination. Nero 
was a great patron of art. Vespasian 
once shammed death to get himself 
conveyed away out ofthe other’s thea- 
tre. For my own part, then, I believe, 
in spite of the critics and their predi- 
lections, that “ Gentle Will,” “ Old 


Ben,” Heywood, and the founder of 
Dulwich College, might challenge 


* It is clear that Johnson would have complied with the taste of the town if he had 


lauded Garrick in this preface. 


When Boswell addressed him on this subject, he 
only played echo to the voice of the taverns. 


« Mr. B. complained that he had not 


ae Garrick in his Preface to Shakspeare, and asked him if he did not admire 


him, J 
asa shadow.’ 
allow that would be to lampoon the age. 
for being acted; Macbeth for instance.’ 
coration and action ? 


’ Yes, as ‘a poor player, who struts and frets his hour upon the stage’— 
B. ‘ But has he not brought Shakspeare into notice?’ J 


- * Sar, to 


Many of Shakspeare’s plays are the worse 
3. ‘ What, sir! 
Indeed, I do wish you had mentioned Garrick !’ 
sir, if I had mentioned him, I should have mentioned many more 
Mrs. Cibber, nay, and Mr. Cibber, too, he too altered Shakspeare !'” 


Is nothing gained by de- 
J, « My dear 
: Mrs. Pritchard, 
What an ex- 


quisite piece of comedy is this to those who have penetrated the character of the 


speakers ! 
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comparison with any gentlemen of 
the sock and buskin who have since 
strutted and fretted their hour upon 
the stage. It should be remembered, 
that the age of good Queen Bess and 
her successor was remarkably one of 
masques and triumphs and dramatic 
entertainments. ‘These were exhibi- 
ted at the royal palaces, the houses 
of the nobility, the universities, the 
inns of court ; and the most exalted in 
blood and rank, and the most learned 
and wise in England and France, did 
not scorn to assume the functions of 
dancers and play-actors. It is not, 
therefore, likely that that utter depth 
of scorn afterwards entertained to- 
wards stage-players, and more or less 
continued in straight-laced society 
to this day, would, at that time, be 
felt towards the professors of an art 
which princes, and peers, and knights, 
and scholars, and lawyers practised.* 
On the contrary, it is probable the 
general feeling of the upper classes 
towards players was more kindly 
than in the time of Rowe. It is true 
they were at either period, in the eye 
of the law, persons of a disreputable 
calling ; but surely, if the “ only ex- 
cellency” of being able to play Ham- 
let well was, according to Rowe, in 
his day, sufficient to enable an actor 


to make his way into the esteem of 


all men of letters, the fact of having 
composed the wonderful tragedy must 
have proved a still more potent pass- 
port for its author in another day 
into the society of all who could ap- 
preciate it. And while such persons 
as Essex, and Southampton, and 
Spencer, and Raleigh lived, there 
could be no lack of gentlemen with 
minds as congenial with our poet’s 
mind, as a declinate age supplied to 
sympathise with “the shadow” of a 
part of that mind in the exhibition of 
Rowe’s friend the actor. We know, 
too, that in the heart -stirring times 
of Shakspeare, a man was more likely 
to pass current in the world for what 
he was mentally worth than at a 
subsequent period. All the old ave- 
nues to fame were crowded; new 
ones were explored, thrown open, 
and entered upon eagerly, by the 


* Four days before the massacre of St. 
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noblest votaries. The time was one 
of universal excitement, not without 
the consciousness in each individual 
of impending danger. Genius was 
accordingly permitted with good-will 
to assert its pre-eminence. It is like 
the power of God—forgotten in the 
calm, acknowledged in the tempest. 

The player, therefore, who “ held the 
mirror up to nature,” though in the 
persons of others bygone, and ex- 
plained what they felt, and sought, 
and did, was welcome amongst the 
best of living men by the freemasonry 
of genius. Shakspeare was, more- 
over, peculiarly the dramatist of that 
regenerate period of the world. He 
stood between the middle ages in all 
their stalwart poetry, and the ages 
of revived learning, civil polity, and 
international] communic: ution. He 
had all the force, fervour, and idio- 
syneracy of the one, and he ima- 
gined the toilsome revelations of the 
other. A player he was, but he was 
also the creator of the finest and 
noblest form of the drama, and as a 
creator was he hailed. ‘The wits of 
the coffechouses, however, could not 
comprehend the feelings of “the shep- 
herds of the ocean.” Amongst the 
rest, we find a greater than any yet 
named reasoning arrogantly and im- 
pudently about him in his capacity of 
player, as though the brass of that 
could not alone affect the man, but 
also enter into the author so as to 
alloy the pure gold. Mr. Pope as- 
sumes from the mere circumstance 
of Shakspeare’s being a player, and 
writing for the stage, that he la- 
boured under two disady antages, the 
consideration whereof he observes, 
“if extended as far as it reasonably 
may, will appear sufficient to mislead 
the greatest genius upon earth ;” and 
these were “to be obliged to please the 
lowest of the people, andl to heep the 
worst of company. 

Certainly there is nothing recorded 
on any trustworthy authority which 
would lead us to the belief that 
Shakspeare was at any time of his 
life obliged to keep the worst of 
company. On the contrary, the 
yy of his family, and the posi- 


3artholomew, an entertainment emble- 


matical of the fate prepared for the Huguenots was performed at the Tuilleries. It 


was styled the Siege of Paradise. 


representation were of high degree. 


Charles IX., and his brothers, with the king of 
Navarre and some great nobles, were the principal performers. 


All concerned in the 
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tion of his father, were directly the 
reverse of those that would compel 
him, as a youth, to keep any but the 
best society in Stratford. The com- 
pany which met at the Mermaid, in 


London, was of the loftiest order of 


human kind. He was noticed and 
patronised by Elizabeth and James ; 
he was honoured and beloved by 
Southampton; and we are credibly in- 
formed, that he passed the evening 
of his life in intimate association with 
the gentry of his native county. The 
affectionate remembrance displayed 


in his will, by so exquisite a judge of 


character towards his former theatri- 
cal partners, would go far to prove 
that all players as they were, it 
would be unjust to describe them as 
the worst of company. Add to this, 
the internal evidence afforded by his 
plays! A man obliged to keep the 
worst of company—I will not even 
say continually, but constantly or ha- 
bitually—could never be thoroughly 
familiar with the nature, manners, 
and subtle differences of the best. 
But no author has ever yet delineated 
ladies and gentlemen with such ex- 
cessive delicacy of touch and with 
such individualising fidelity. Is it not 
idle, then, to suppose he could have 
been a person sunk (as Pope would 


have him) personally in the mire of 


low society, and only soaring from it 
in his poetic dreams — his “ fine 
frenzies.” Surely were it so he 
must have invariably carried up 
some of the mud with him. But 
where is the speck discernible ? No! 
I submit it is impossible but that 
from the very qualities and essence 
of gentleness, he who, for example, 
so amply and yet so nicely endowed 
IIoratio with it, must have possessed 
it and been conscious of it in himself’; 
and that however vast and minute 
his knowledge of man in the various 
walks of life, he never could have 
been sufficiently long at any season 
in the slough of low society to catch 
a stain from it. 

The first proposition, then, of Mr. 
Pope's | look upon as no better than 
a vulgar fling at the player by one 
who, in the finer sense of the word, 
was no gentleman himself. I now 
go on to the second proposition, 
namely, that Shakspeare was obliged 
to please the lowest of the people. 
Upon this and analogous subjects 
Mr. Pope enlarges, and he eyideutly 
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attaches great importance to the 
theory he has founded thereon and 
elaborately set forth. After praising 
Shakspeare in lofty language for his 
originality, his dramatic characters, 
his power over the passions, his mas- 
tery alike of the sublime and the 
ridiculous, his sentiments, which he 
describes as the most pertinent and 
judicious upon every subject; the 
great versifier goes on to say, “ It 
must be ow ned that, with all these 
great excellencies, he has almost as 
great defects; and as he has written 
better, so has he written worse, than 
any other!” Now, this is one of 
those sweeping pieces of exaggeration 
for which one would find it difficult 
to account, if Mr. Pope, who cer- 
tainly honoured the poet, however 
he may have despised the player, 
had not been himself good enough 
to explain. He says :-— 

“TI think I can in some measure ac- 
count for these defects from several 
causes and accidents ; without which it 
is hard to imagine that so large and en- 
lightened a mind could have been ever 
susceptible of them. That all these contin- 
gencies should unite to his disadvantage 
seems to me almost as singularly unlucky 
as that so many various, nay contrary 
talents should meet in one man, was 
happy and extraordinary.” 


He then proceeds to set forth those 
causes and accidents which in his 
opinion account for these defects, 
And, if any thing need be adduced 
to add a weight to our conviction 
of the utter unfitness of one who 
thought that none could occasionally 
write worse than Shakspeare, to act 
as a critic and commentator upon his 
works, it would be found in the 
recital of these causes and accidents, 
He declares :— 

“It must be allowed that stage poetry, 
of all others, is more p: articularly levelled 
to please the populace, and its success 
more immediately depending upon the 
common suffrage. One cannot, therefore, 
wonder it Shakspeare having, at its first 
appearance, no other aim in his writings 
than to procure a subsistence, directed 
his efforts solely to hit the taste and 
humour that then prevailed. The au- 
dience was generally composed of the 
meanest sort of people ; and, therefore, 
the images of life were to be drawn from 
their own rank: accordingly we find 
that not our author’s only, but almost all 
the old comedies have their 
among tradesmen and mechanics: and even 


scenes 
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their historical plays strictly follow the 
common old stories or vulgur traditions of 
that kind of people. In tragedy nothing 
was so sure to surprise and cause admira- 
tion, as the most strange, unexpected, and, 
consequently, most unnatural events 
and incidents; the most exaggerated 
thoughts ; the most verbose and bom. 
bast expression; the most pompous 
rhymes, and thundering versification. 
In comedy nothing was so sure to please 
as mean buffoonery, vile ribaldry, and 
unmannerly jests of clowns and fools. 
Yet, even in these, our author’s wit 
buoys up, and is borne above, his sub- 
ject: his genius in those low parts is 
like some prince of a romance in the dis- 
guise ofa shepherd or peasant; a certain 
ereatness and spirit now and then break 
out, which manifest his higher extraction 
and qualities.” 


He next very gravely observes :— 


“It may be added, that not only the 
common audience had no notion of the 
rules of writing ; but few, even of the 
better sort, piqued themselves upon any 
great degree of knowledge or nicety that 
way ; till] Ben Jonson, getting possession 
of the stage, brought critical learning 
into vogue.” 

He further remarks, that 

* To judge of Shakspeare by Aristotle’s 
rules is like trying a man by the laws of 
one country who acted under those of 


another. He writ to the people ; and writ 
at first without patronage from the better 
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sort ; and, therefore, without any aims of 
pleasing them,w ithout assistance oradvice 
from the learned, and without the advan- 
tage of education or acquaintance among 
them ; without that knowledge of the best 
models, the ancients, to inspire him with 
an emulation of them ; in a word, with- 
out any views of reputation, and of what 
poets are pleased to call immortality ; 
some or all of which have encouraged 
the vanity or animated the ambition. of 
other writers. Yet it must be observed, 
that when his performances had merited 
the protection of his prince, and when 
the encouragement of the court had suc- 
ceeded to that of the town; the works 
of his riper years are manifestly raised 
above those of his former. ‘Vhe dates of 
his plays sufficiently evidence that his 
productions improved in proportion to 
the respect he had for his auditors. And 
I make no doubt this observation would 
be found true in every instance, were 
but editions extant from which we might 
learn the exact time when every piece 
was composed, and whether writ for the 
town or the court.” 


Another cause, and no less strong 
than the former, may be deduced 
from our author’s being a player, 
and forming himself first upon the 
judgments of that body of men 
whereof he was a member. * * * 
“ Players are just such judges of 
what is right as tailors are of what is 
graceful.” 





MATED AND CHECKMATED: AN ORIENTAL SKETCII. 


Cuaprter I. 


“ T will presently tell you a story to make your wine relish. 


sotothe purpose * * * 


Though you believe it not, I care not much. 


Drink, then; and 
But 


an honest man, and of good judgment, believeth still what is told him, and that which 


he finds written.”—Raberats. 


A rare of the times of old,—a pass- 
age of the reign of the Shah Jehan, 
recorded in the chronicles of Persia. 
The hour of early evening prayer 
had long since passed, and darkness 
came down like a cloak upon the royal 
city of Ispahan. The caravansaries 
and bazaars had been closed some 
time ; the coffee-houses were shut 
up; the mosques deserted; and the 
solitary lamp, glimmering here and 
there like a star upon the lofty mina- 
rets, had disappeared. ‘The Soe of 
that mighty ant-nest had sunk into 
the low murmur preceding the utter 
stillness of the city’s night-rest. No 


life was in the streets, save an occa- 
sional passenger, in the chief tho- 
roughfares, creeping cautiously home- 
ward from his evening revel, with afew 
stray dogs scouring the stones of their 
offal. The guard had just finished 
making its round, and now came to 
report to their chief station at the 
Tehran gate that, thanks to Al- 
lah and the Shah Jehan, all was 
peace and safety in Persia’s capital. 
The commander of the watch this 
night was Ali Mohammed, a cmart 
young officer of the royal guard, as 
careless of principle, beyond the 
strict letter of duty, as most other 
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Persians. In his splendid military 
accoutrements, he was now lounging 
in the guard-house with three or four 
other equally wild spirits, throwing 
dice, and at intervals passing round 
a vessel of some sort of drink much 
resembling wine of Schiraz, to judge 
from the gusto with which each man 
bathed his moustache by turns in 
the pitcher. The keys of the outer 
gate of Ispahan lay before Ali Mo- 
hammed, as denoting that upon this 
occasion he was chief in command. 
Some torches of a peculiar description 
lighted the interior, and a party of 
soldiers stood around, gazing atten- 
tively, but not daring to break in 
upon the conversation of their su- 
periors. 

“ May I be your sacrifice!” said a 
young gholaum of the troop ; “ but 
this week's watch is ill requited. No 
fish come to net. I drink to better 
times.” 

“ True, boy,” replied Ali Moham- 
med; tootrue. Time was when a night 
on guard to the head officer was worth 
gold upon gold; but now none wish 
to leave the city ere cock-crow, be- 
yond some fanatical dervise without 


money in his purse, or beggarly 
hadji on a pilgrimage to the tomb of 


Korm. May their marrow be dried 
up!” And Ali Mohammed took a 
lusty pull at the jug. As he spoke, 
a deep-toned voice outside asked for 
egress at the Tehran gate; and the 
party pricked up their cars like 
sportsmen when they hear the foot- 
fall of an antelope. 

The stranger was introduced, and 
confronted the commander of the 
post; who, with an air of careless 
haughtiness glanced at him from 
head to foot, treating with super- 
cilious indifference his renewed de- 
mand to be permitted to go forth 
from Ispahan. The new-comer was 
a powerfully formed, fine young 
man, verging upon thirty; and his 
free step and bearing denoted a 
life passed in active and hardy pur- 
suits. On his head was the common 
black cap of the Astracan lamb’s wool, 
and his person was wholly enveloped 
in a heavy cloak of coarse blue 
cloth. 

“And whither are ye bound, O 
friend of light brains?” asked Ali 
Mohammed, throwing the dice. “Why 
go forth at this late hour from beneath 
the shadow of the king of kings ?” 
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“ My business is my own,” replied 
the stranger calmly. “I go to the 
camp without the walls, and I also 
am in the service of the shah, on 
whom be blessings !” 

“Some robber of the desert,” 
whispered the young gholaum to his 
chief. Give thy people the word, O 
my soul! and let us strip him.” In 
truth, the soldiers looked upon the 
stranger with the eyes of hungry 
wolves; evidently regarding him as 
a waif, stray, or windfall, to be con- 
verted, according to law and prece- 
dent, to their own especial property. 

“No man leaves Ispahan this 
night by the Tehran gate without a 
pass,” drawled out Ali Mohammed, 
“ What is thy name, O dark one ?” 

The stranger's lip curled at the im- 
pertinent tone of the query, and he 
appeared with difficulty to suppress 
his feelings. 

“T repeat that Iam of the army, 
though, it may be, the least of the 
servants of the shah. Delay me at 
your peril!” 

“Oh! then you belong to that 
advanced detachment of the troops 
without the city, returned but now 
from dealing with those sons of Je- 
hanum who worship fire on the rocky 
mountains. Be their graves ac- 
cursed! Ifa soldier, you know mi- 
litary law. You may have stabbed 
some one in the city, and I am re- 
sponsible to the shadow of the uni- 
verse. Inshallah! why should I not, 
too, speak of the rule of the guard ? 
These poor men will have red gold 
ere they unclose the gates,—ay, and 
search thy person, lest thou bear 
treason forth.” 

The stranger thrilled with passion. 
He half unclosed his cloak, display- 
ing beneath, the uniform of a su- 
baltern officer, and wearing in his 
sash a short but very heavy sword, 
besides which reposed a long straight 
handjar of Damascus steel, bearing 
on its hilt a large sparkling brilliant, 
curiously carved. He handed this 
dagger to Ali Mohammed, saying,— 

“On the shah’s secret service! Let 
me pass!” And he returned the 
handjar to its sheath. 

“ By the head and the eye, pass !” 
cried Ali Mohammed, with an ex- 
pression of the deepest respect ; cast- 
ing a look anxiously at the same 
time upon the dice, and the flasks of 
grape-juice, 
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The stranger marked his depreca- 
tory glance. 

“Tam a soldier,” said he, with a 
smile, turning to go; “and I tell no 
tales of my brethren. Peace be 
around ye!” 

“Why is not the gate opened, O 
sons of dogs!” roared Ali Moham- 
med, as the ports’: were hastily 
flung apart. ‘The stranger passed 
without the wall of Ispahan, and the 
commander of the watch remained 
watching his receding form till lost 
in night. He then relieved his 
breast with a deep sigh of mystery 
and astonishment, and replaced him- 
self among his party. 

“Tell us, by Allah! who was 
that ?” asked the young gholaum 
cagerly; while the soldiers, disap- 
pointed of their expected prey, looked 
like leopards robbed of a meal. 

“ Mashallah! who is that, O in- 
considerate of speech ?” was the re- 
sponse. “God is great, and so is 
Ali Mohammed when on command ; 
and he biddeth thee, boy, to hold 
thy tongue, and pass the pitcher !” 

And so the revelry went on the 
live long night in that happy guard- 
house; we ourselves quitting Ispa- 
han by the Tehran gate, in company 
with the unknown wanderer. 

The stranger proceeded upon his 
silent path, with the same air of un- 
concern as though five hundred men 
had formed his escort, although alone 


in the darkness, beneath the walls of 


a city famous for those midnight 
plunderers who, dwelling mostly in 
the adjacent tombs, come forth to 
work in their calling at fitting season. 
The night was warm; the air balmy 
as the zephyrs wafted from the rose- 
fields of Georgia; and the plaintive 
cry of the distant jackall came upon 
the wind like the moan of a wailing 
spirit. Our wanderer appeared to be 
deeply lost in thought, and passing 
through an avenue of lofty cedars, 
struck into that path which, winding 
among the gardens and villas of the 
suburbs, would conduct him by the 
nearest way to the camp. 

“ Yes, I was right in my resolve” 
(so ran the current of the stranger's 
thoughts); “ The voice of Persia 
can only be fairly heard in her public 
places,—in her khans, her baths, her 
coflee-houses, her streets and shops ; 
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and I will hear what she there says 
in her wild free speech. Mine own 
ears shall listen, mine own eyes shall 
behold; and thus shall the truth be 
known as to the feeling of this 
mighty people for the plans of their 
rulers. Yes; by the tombs of my 
race, it is alone worthy of a free man 
to act by himself. The army ar- 
rives not yet for three days; during 
that time, at least then, I continue 
to look on Ispahan in hidden form. 
Yesterday a mirza,—to-night a sol- 
dier,— to-morrow, it may be, a mer- 
chant. By Allah! Nourjehan,* thou 
art playing a strange part! My life 
has been latterly almost wholly 
passed with the armies of the shah, 
on whom be blessings! None hardly, 
therefore, can recognise me in the 
capital. All without the realm is at 
peace. The Curd and the Firewor- 
shipper humbled to very dust,—the 
bow of the Arab broken,—the lance 
of the Turcoman shivered. Persia 
is white in the eyes of Frangistan 
and India. ‘The day of arms is 
passed ; let the people have rest and 
quiet. The throne of the shah is 
strengthened for his line, and the 
arts of peace be it now mine to cul- 
tivate. Tired am I, O prophet, of 
blood! confirm, then, my present 
determination. Yes; well saith the 
sage, ‘it is better to build up one 
cottage, than to burn a hundred pa- 
laces.” To war I go no more, unless 
the peace of the realm demand it. 
Too much time have I already passed 
under the camel-skin tent of the 
soldier,—too little have I devoted to 
the study of the laws between man 
and man as laid down in our blessed 
Koran, and the writings of the wise 
and virtuous. Be my future path 
that of the sage and the philosopher. 
Hollow and unsound are the glories 
of military conquest. Away with 
that dream for ever! Mighty des- 
tinies are before me; and if life be 
spared, I swear but, ha! what 
have we here ?” 

An antique portico leading to a 
garden had caught the eye of our 
night-wanderer ; the latticed gate it- 
self swinging invitingly open,—a 
most unusual thing in the suburbs of 
Ispahan. The bright eastern moon 
had risen in its splendour, and its 
rays fell pleasingly upon the tufted 


* Nourjehan signifies “light of the world.” 
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shrubbery. Nourjehan involuntarily 
paused, and looked within upon the 
garden. The murmur of a full- 
flowing fountain caught his ear, and 
the odours of the varied parterres of 
shrubs and flowers chained him mo- 
mentarily to the spot. Nourjehan 
was young, end his heart beat high 
with an undefinable feeling, resem- 
bling the romance of the chivalrous 
days ofthe west. He stepped lightly 
over the tempting entrance, and 
stood within the portico. 

The garden was small, but pictu- 
resque as fairy-land. Shrubs of 
every variety, trees of every foliage, 
were grouped in fanciful masses. 
There were the tamarind and the 
tulip, the myrtle and the cystus, the 
laurel and the jessamine, mingled 
with the rose, the heliotrope, and the 
cypress, in tufts of impenetrable ob- 
scurity. ‘The spot appeared as though 
sacred to beauty and to peace; and 
the world beyond was a void. Nour- 
jehan advanced with the caution of a 
practised warrior, and sighed as he 
contrasted that graceful scene with 
the blood-dyed plains of what men 
term victory. A silvery light, like 
the twinkling of'a newly born planet, 
shone through a clump of richly 
scented almond trees ; and, yielding to 
the unaccountable caprice of the mo- 
ment, our wanderer yet further fol- 
lowed the mysterious beckonings of 
the finger of destiny. Ile found the 
light proceeded from a latticed apart- 
ment on the basement of a small 
house, the jalousies of which, shaded 
partly with drapery, were thrown 
widely open to court the cooling 
breeze. Nourjehan stepped upon 
the brink of'a marble fountain, whose 
waters played “soft as lovers’ sighs ;” 
encircled by myriad clusters of golden 
orange-blossoms, and his bold eye was 
enabled to penetrate to the interior 
of the chamber. ‘The scene within 
transfixed him to the spot as if by 
enchantment. 

Seated upon piles of'silken cushions, 
placed for the sake of the air near 
the window, an aged man and youth- 
ful maiden were playing chess ; while 
a female slave watched the progress 
of the game from a distant corner, 
with her arms crossed on her breast. 
The apartment was lighted by seve- 
ral old-fashioned silver cressets, and 
its walls were curiously ornamented 
in arabesque. Vases of porcelain 
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containing cut blossoms of the rarest 
flowers added their odours to the 
fragrance of the garden, and per- 
fumed the atmosphere so as to be 
hardly endurable by aught but an 
Oriental. The whole interior de- 
noted the graceful taste of the pos- 
sessors of the dwelling, while a cer- 
tain plainness in its decorations spoke 
of moderate habits rather than of 
great wealth. The windows were 
open to the ground, and the bubbling 
of the fountain had contributed to 
render the advance of Nourjehan 
unheard. ‘The tenants of the cham- 
ber demand an especial paragraph. 

The aged man’s countenance 
beamed with that expression of pa- 
triarchal affection which instantly 
denoted that he was the parent of 
the fair being before him. Iis 
beard and hair were white as snow, 
his features regular and placid, his 
brow high and wide. His whole 
look was that of a venerable sage, 
teaching philosophy to one of his 
most chosen neophytes. A warm- 
hearted smile played on his lip, as he 
pored earnestly over the chess- 
board. 

The beautiful being—for beautiful 

she was—who contended with the elder 
in the mimic war, struck Nourjehan 
at once as something superior to all he 
had ever looked on. The long dark 
auburn hair hanging, after the Persian 
fashion, in two enormous curls upon 
her bosom,—the delicately pencilled 
eyebrows, meeting in the centre,—the 
long kohl-stained lashes,—the pearly 
teeth,—the transparent skin,—all 
these charms were here united in the 
rarest degree of loveliness. The ta- 
vr fingers of the maid, betipt with 
1enna, hovered over the chess-board, 
fancied Nourjehan, like the angels of 
delight when they visit the pining 
heart of the captive. Her veil was 
quite thrown back, in the privacy of 
the anderin,—so that our loiterer’s 
gaze fell deep and enduring. He 
could only liken the fair form of the 
maid to some celestial essence ; and 
held his breath lest the slightest 
sound should break the spell, and 
resolve the peri back into her native 
element of air. The dress of the 
lady was chiefly of shawls, disposed 
with elegance around her finely 
moulded form. 

A quarter of an hour flew by like 
a moment. Novrjehan was chained 
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to the marble fount by which he 
rested. The players conducted their 
chess with a placid earnestness which 
betokened skill. Nourjehan was 
himself a passionate admirer of the 
game, and this gave a feature of ad- 
ditional interest to the scene. Nota 
word had yet been uttered by either 
of the two high belligerent powers, 
but the coral lips of the bright-eyed 
beauty at length parted in gentle 
speech. The tones of her voice 
were sweetly musical, and with a 
deep sigh the heart of the excited 
Nourjehan surrendered itself for ever 
captive. 


“ Thy chess is in great force to- 
night, O my father! Well was the 
word spoken but yesterday of thy 
skill by the learned Mirza, Eben- 
Timuri.” 

* And what was that word, O flat- 
terer ?” 

“The talk ran, my father, upon 
the gardens of the Mirza, with their 
roses and running waters ; and Eben- 
Timuri made answer and said, ‘ Truly 
the garden is beautiful; but Al- 
Suli’s game of chess is yet more 
beautiful.’”* 

Al-Suli laughed with complacency 
at his daughter's sally. Nourjehan re- 
cognised the name as being that of the 
first chess-player in Persia; though 
personally unacquainted with him 
himself, our eavesdropper having 
been so long absent from the royal 
city, and Al-Suli having but recently 
come from Meshed to reside in Ispa- 
han. After a pause, the conversa- 
tion was renewed, as a sort of run- 
ning accompaniment to the game in 
progress. 

“Yes, my loved Zelica, great is 
my skill, and the day of my bright- 
est hope is dawning. The army of 
Persia returns in triumph; and the 
son of our shah, on whom be reve- 
rence as there is glory, will doubtless 
deign to measure himself in chess 
with the aged Al-Suli.” 

“ Does the prince play well, then, 
O my father ?” 

“ According to report he does ; 
and that, notwithstanding the lying 
spirit of flattery, which so darkly 
veileth truth from kings. The 
prince is wise and learned; may his 


* In Dr. Hyde, De Ludis Orientalibus, we find this saying recorded as having 
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shadow never be less! 
O my child!” 

“ Pardon, dear father, my sense is 
dim. The night wears, and the mid- 
night hour of prayer is close at hand.” 
And Zelica hung pensively over the 
now tranquil chess-field. 

“ Thou art sick in health, I fear, if 
not in heart, O my daughter! Dull 
is our solitude for thy trusting and 
hoping youth. I doubt me thou 
sighest for a household to govern, 
more exclusively thy own, O my 
fair lady Banou !” 

“ Not so, O my parent !” answered 
Zelica, blushingly. 

“ Yet such is nature, and often do 
I regret I have not earlier wedded 
thee; but I have sworn by the Caaba 
that none may take thee from me 
but a fine chess-player, and the vow 
of a father for his child is a holy 
thing in the sight of Allah.” 

“ All men, but thee, to Zelica are 
naught ; and this thou knowest, O my 
father. With my birds and flowers, 
how tranquilly floweth life !” 

“ Tranquilly, it may be; but the 
heart echoeth back stronger words, I 
fear, in secret. Well, God is great; 
and what is written to be, is written! 
Chess may yet give me a son; and 
thee, girl, a spouse.” 

Hardly could Nourjehan forbear 
challenging the old man to encounter 
him in chess upon the spot. In one 
half hour he had loved away his life. 
The cold West cannot appreciate or 
understand the feelings of the East 
in this respect; since it is fairly on 
record, that men in Persia and Arabia 
have fallen dotingly in love with the 
mere impress of a woman’s fingers on 
the wall—nay, have sat down and 
died for the feelings thus germinated. 
A strange heart is that of man! 
Nourjehan felt a profound conviction 
that his future happiness was for ever 
inextricably bound up with the fate 
of the lovely being before him. ‘Their 
acquaintance seemed already to have 
been of twenty years duration. Nour- 
jehan was fascinated like the gazelle 
before the bright eye of the mountain- 
panther. His breast throbbed with 
the most intense and painful emotions, 
and it was only by a mighty effort 
at self-command, that he was enabled 
to overcome the strong temptation to 
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been actually applied to the skilful chess-play of Al-Suli. 
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go forward and speak. “ Bui she 
shall learn to love me for myself,” 
thought he, “and shall know me 
but as that which I appear to be. 
Allah guide me! To win her afiec- 
tions do I devote my life !” 

“ That cow of a Moollah, Reza 
Hafed,” said the father, “ who wanted 
thee, girl, for his nephew! Ha, ha! 
they fancied they could play chess, and 
the moollah tore his beard when I 
conquered him. Never shall he cross 
my threshold again. Was the youth 
aught to thee? By thy soul, speak !” 

‘The maiden laughed. 

“TI esteemed nephew and uncle 
alike, and loved each very little. 
The camel hath more sense than the 
elder, and the wild ass more dis- 
cretion than the younger. Thou little 
knowest Zelica, O my father, if thou 
thinkest she could give her heart to 
a fool !” 


Nourjehan was entranced. “ To 
the charms of Paradise,” sighed 


he, “ she unites the wisdom of Lok- 
man!” How partial are the eyes of 
love: and Nourjehan was already a 
lover,—jealous, ardent, and passion- 
ately attached to his mistress. 

“ Has the Ethiopian barred gate 
and portal ?” demanded Al-Suli, ab- 
ruptly, of the female domestic. 

“ He has, O our master, some two 
hours back.” 

“ Jehanum yawns for the liar!” 
muttered Nourjehan. 

“ And that officer of the shah,” 
continued Al-Suli, “ has he dared to 
pollute the sacredness of my harem, 
by hovering about its vicinity this 
day as yesterday ? The blessed Allah 
blacken his face, and defile his mo- 
ther’s grave !” 

“We have not again seen that 
man of impudence, O my lord,” re- 
sponded the slave Miriam. 

“'Thou sayest, Zelica, that he looked 
but upon thy hand as thou wert 
tending thy flowers? Strange bold- 
ness to dare thus to intrude upon so 
slight a warrant !” 

“I speak the truth, O my father. 
The man made signs from a distance, 
and attempted to give Miriam gold 
and a letter; but I care not for 
manners so over-bold, and dismiss 
him with the moollah’s nephew — 
beasts of the hoof both. The ass 
might be their father and mother !” 

“ By the shah’s salt,” murmured 
Nourjehan, “ I may live to take 
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that insolent king's officer by the 
throat!” 

A low creeping sound, as if ad- 
vancing from a distance, caught the 
soldier's ear at this moment; although 
so faint was its approach, none could 
have heard it but an experienced 
warrior. 

Nourjehan turned towards the 
garden-entrance ; and, to his surprise, 
beheld a group of horses and men, 
faintly marked in outline upon the 
dusky firmament beyond, and evi- 
dently formed without the gate. 
Even as he looked, half-a-dozen dark 
forms entered the garden, and cau- 
tiously approached the dwelling. His 
quick apprehension saw that violence 
was on foot, and also suggested the 
necessity of repressing his first strong 
impulse to alarm the unsuspecting 
father and daughter; who, uncon- 
scious of danger, were still in con- 
versation. ‘The intruders advanced 
with noiseless step; and the whole 
might have seemed, from its sudden- 
ness, a dream. 

But Nourjehan was no dreamer. 
Ilis person was concealed by the 
trunk of a huge olive, and his sight 
and hearing were strained to the ut- 
termost to watch the event. The men 
reached the house at an angle slightly 
remote from the latticed anderin ; 
and placing one of their party as 
sentinel, the others entered at a small 
door, which opened to them as if by 
magic. It was too dark to see very 
distinctly, but the new-comers were 
evidently armed to the teeth. 

“ Foul treason is here,” thought 
Nourjehan,—* treason against the 
maiden and her sire; and if I alarm 
them at this moment, it may cost 
their lives. Wolves, and sons of 
wolves, some of ye pay dearly for this 
outrage!” His heavy sword was 
drawn, and his cloak already swung 
from his shoulders, and bound, buck- 
ler-like, about his left arm. The 
gallant soldier then drew his cap low 
upon his brow, and stood prepared 
to dash in through the open lattice. 
“ A strange feeling this of mine for 
the maid: well is it that I too was 
watching !” 

Sharp screams rent the air — 
shadows darkened the lower windows 
—a rush was made by heavy feet— 
the struggle was perceptible. The 
long-drawn heart-cry of Zelica yet 
rung upon the night, when Nour- 
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jehan bounded lightly through the 
open lattice upon the scene within. 
it was time. 

Two of the ruffians had seized Al- 
Suli, and were binding his limbs with 
leathern-thongs. The femaleslave was 
grasped by a powerful Arnaout, in 
readiness to be borne away. Nour- 
jehan’s headlong spring cast him upon 
the Arnaout, who fell at the same 
time a corpse, cloven through skull 
and turban. ‘The coming of our 
hero was as the coming of Azrael, 
the angel of death, and his sword fell 
like the blinding lightning. He ut- 
tered no word, but threw himself 
bodily upon the ruffians, and his 
blade drank blood at every sweep. 
The lady Zelica was in the hands of 
men who were hurriedly twisting 
her veil around her head, as if to 
stop her cries. Two of these marau- 
ders raised their weapons in astonish- 
ment at the rescue; but the one was 
cut down by the next sword-stroke 
of Nourjehan, while the other was 
sent staggering against the wall by a 
blow of our soldier’s heavy left hand. 
The chief of the party dropped the 
fainting Zelica from his grasp, and 
turned like the tiger balked of his 
prey. All was the work ofa moment. 
Nourjehan darted upon his foe in a 
state of now ungovernable excite- 
ment, shouting the Persian war-cry 
of “Slay, slay!” His opponent re- 
cognised his voice and features ; and, 
throwing down his sword, advanced 
his neck, in the muteness of despair, 
to abide the coming blow. Nour- 
jehan stayed the force of that blade 
which seldom struck twice. 

“Ismael Khan, by the holy of 
holies! say, before I smite, can it be 
thou, ruffian and plunderer? The 
shah’s best soldier turned bandit! 
Oh, shame! What meaneth this ?” 

At the sound of that voice every 
weapon suddenly dropped, and all 
was hushed as the silent grave. 
Every man present stood abashed 
and cowering. The light revealed the 
dress and accoutrements of the royal 


troops. Nourjehan glanced fiercely 
around. ‘Twice he raised his falchion 


to plunge it into the khan’s bosom, 
and twice he stayed the death-stroke. 

“'The lion wars not with the hound!” 
cried Nourjehan, as turning con- 
temptuously away, he flew to raise 
the insensible form of Zelica. Ismael 
Khan remained motionless as a 
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statue. His men unbound Al-Suli, 
and released the slave. Zelica re- 
covered from her swoon to find herself 
in the arms of her preserver, who was 
hanging over her with an expression 
of fond and respectful devotion. 

Quick as thought Nourjehan signed 
to Al-Suli and the female domestic ; 
and, exchanging a few brief words, 
the lady was borne by them from 
the chamber of blood, which now 
rather resembled a battle-field than 
the heaven of peace it had so recently 
represented. Nourjehan addressed 
Ismael Khan once more. 

“On your life, man, speak !” said 
he, “ and make this darkness light. 
Give me not many words, but give 
me truth.” 

“Tam your sacrifice,” faltered forth 
the khan, a tall majestic - looking 
soldier in splendid attire. “ On my 
eyes be obedience. The girl pleased 
thy servant, and he wished to have 
her. What need of words? The dark 
slave without, took gold and opened 
to us. I would have carried the wo- 
men to the camp, and left the old 
man here. ‘Thy servant has spoken. 
What harm ?” 

Nourjehan was anxious to put an 
end to the scene. 

“Take thy life, Ismael Khan, thou 
hast twice saved mine in battle; but 
henceforth thy head answers for the 
safety of this dwelling. Carry the 
false Ethiop without, and strangle 
him in the garden. Two of these 
fellows are dead. Lear off the three 
bodies, and cast them forth on the 
sands of the camp for the jackall and 
the vulture. Let the waters of the 
fountain yonder remove the pollu- 
tions of this room, and that on the 
instant ; after which depart to your 
dwellings with the silence of ghouls 
returning to the tomb. And mark 
me, men! you know my mood; if 
any one babble of this, he dies the 
death. On the blood of thee and of 
thine be this matter, Khan!” 

“ Thy servant hears and obeys,” 
was the khan’s answer, with a pro- 
found inclination of the head. The 
orders of Nourjehan were responded 
to with military promptitude. The 
unfaithful male slave was strangled— 
the floor was cleansed of its gore—the 
dead and dying were removed, and 
the midnight intruders vanished from 
the scene with the silent gladness of 
men delighted to escape with their 
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heads on their shoulders. All was 
once more profoundly still. Nour- 
jehan was alone. Al-Suli and Zelica 
again appeared, trembling and agi- 
tated as birds when the falcon 
swoops on the dove-cot. They doubt- 
ed the reality even of life, and could 
hardly look on the events of the last 
half hour save as the wild incidents 
ofa fearful vision. Nourjehan whis- 
pered the words of peace and safety, 
and their bewildered senses slowly 
recognised their salvation of life and 
honour at his hands. ‘There are mo- 
ments of feeling which the pen cannot 
trace. The chess-master and his 
daughter asked no questions; they 
knew not, they recked not, who or 
what was their preserver ; but their 
hearts yearned to him as to their 
Maker. By a mighty effort, Al- 
Suli spoke :— 

“ Be to me,” said he, “ henceforth 
a son, as thou hast been to her—to 
my Zelica—as a brother. Visit us 
early and late, morning and evening. 
Come to look upon our gratitude. 
Remove thy veil, O my daughter, 
and bid God, on whom be glory, bless 
thy valiant saviour. Verily the young 
man hath shewn this night the force 
of Rustam, and the courage of Antar; 
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and the mighty keeping of Allah be 
upon him for ever !” 

The trembling Zelica raised her 
veil, and seizing the hands of Nour- 


jehan, pressed them eagerly to her 


lips and bosom. During the brief 
moment of this caress, it seemed to 
our hero that he had already crossed 
the bridge of death, and entered upon 
the abode of the celestial houris, 
created by Mohammed for true be- 
lievers. 

“ Oh, my father !—oh, my sister !” 
murmured Nourjehan, with the timi- 
dity of a fawn; “ let thy son—thy 
brother—beg a boon, if he have in 
truth found favour. When I visit 
ye on the morrow, and if it may be 
granted on the next morrow also, give 
me indeed the privilege of a brother 
to look upon my sister face to face ; 
and blessed be the God of Persia who 
hath made me now his humble in- 
strument of succour and of health !” 

Nourjehan left the house of Al- 
Suli, and sought his tent w ith the 
encampment of the army’s advanced 
guard. The dew of sleep dwelt not 
that night upon his eyes; for body 
and soul were sundered, and his spirit 
rested with the lady chess-player. 


Cuapter II. 


Generations of man change, but 
the seasons change not. Nations and 
dynasties roll away, but light and 
darkness endure in regular alterna- 
tion. Nourjehan arose from his 
tented couch at morning, and felt 
almost surprised to see the sun shining 
with the same look he had borne 
yesterday. To him all things seemed 
altered, and the very atmosphere 
unlike that he had hitherto breathed. 
‘The Promethean spark had lighted 
up his heart, and he abandoned rhim- 
self to his new feelings with the true 
enthusiasm of a son of Iran. 

It need hardly be said that this 
day, and the next, and many more 
“next” days saw Nourjehan wor- 
shipping at the shrine of his adora- 
tion. He represented himself to be 
an officer in the service of the shah, 
endowed for the time with a com- 
mission of particular consequence, 
which had given him that marked 
ascendancy over Ismael Khan and his 
lawless troop. The grand army had 
entered Ispahan in triumph, and the 


emperor had offered up publi« thanks- 
givings, in the chief mosques, for the 
happy state of general peace in which 
Persia rested beneath his rule. 

The ostensible reason of Nourje- 
han’s daily visits at the dwelling of 
Al-Suli was, of course, chess — im- 
mortal chess; of which science he 
declared himself a perfect adorer, 
and prayed for the help of the great 
master to perfect him yet more in its 
philosophic mysteries. Al-Suli was 
delighted to prove his gratitude in 
the only way open to him, and found 
his new pupil as docile as intellectual. 
Nourjehan developed profound skill 
in chess; and, to the astonishment of 
the veteran, displayed combinations 
nearly as skilful as hisown. In truth 
never had Al-Suli met with so fine 
a player, and the greater was the 
old man’s joy to receive his diurnal 
visitor. Innumerable were the battles 
of the contending champions together ; 
while the form of the fair Zelica was 
not wanting to grace the scene, and 
hymn the ‘Victor's song of triumph 
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on the lute. Thus sweetly enthralled, 
weeks fled like days, and Nourjehan 
more and more gave himself up 
the slave of love, as he found the 
charms of the maiden were the least 
of her perfections, compared with the 
mental qualities with which she was 
so surpassingly gifted. Nourjehan 
did not deny that he had practised 
chess for years, and had prided him- 
self on his skill, now first proved not 
invincible. On the whole, Al-Suli 
mostly came off as victor; but was 
forced to confess he had never been 
so hardly pushed, and it seemed as 
if his affection for his gallant ad- 
versary increased in proportion to the 
stubborn tenacity with which he 
maintained the chess encounter. It 
must be owned, that had Zelica in- 
variably kept her veil down, the 
chances of victory had been greater 
for Nourjehan. But who can look 
on “ bright eyes beaming,” and main- 
tain that stoic imperturbability so 
essential to the gathering and wreath- 
ing of chess-laurels ? 

A month had passed in this man- 
ner, and our party were one sunny 
morning employed as usual; Nour- 
jehan, now domiciled almost as a son 
indeed, playing chess with Al-Suli, 
while the fair Zelica arranged her 
graceful buds and shining flowers, 
fed her birds, struck the chords of 
her lyre; and, looking at intervals 
over the chess array, exchanged a 
timid glance blushingly with her pre- 
server, which spoke fully of congenial 
feelings to the youth’s enraptured 
heart. 

“ Yes, my friend,” broke forth 
Ali-Suli, as if thinking aloud,— 
“ yes, in chess alone man finds end- 
less recreation and comfort in every 
condition of life. Chess teaches him 
how to shun the snare of the tempter 
—how to steel his heart against the 
wiles of the crafty in guile. Chess 
is the oil, and the balm, and the 
wine of human existence. Chess 
gladdens the heart of the lowly, for 
he feels there is one possession of 
which the tyrant cannot bereave him. 
Chess humbleth the mighty, and 
breaketh his pride like the brittle 
spear in the day of battle. Chess, 
like death, levels all before it, and 
reminds even the shah upon his 
gilded throne, that he moves upon 
the same board of action as the hum- 
ble peasant or pawn.” 

YOL. XV. HO, Chr 
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“ Belli! Well spoken, O my fa- 
ther!” answered Nourjehan. 

Al-Suli’s chess enthusiasm was at 
its highest pitch. He poured forth 
a succession of poems and curious 
anecdotes in its fayour, and then 
addressed Zelica :— 

“ Narrate, O my child, that story 
of the Arab and his son, which | 
bade thee embroider in stuffs for the 
new curtains of our anderin.” 

The maiden blushed, and smilingly 
complied, in tones of musical intona- 
tion that found an undying echo in 
the heart of Nourjehan :— 

* An Arab chief had a favourite 
son, so passionately addicted to chess, 
that he forsook every thing in its 
behalf. Food hardly passed his lips, 
—sleep but lightly pressed his eye- 
lids, —time, thought, and speech,— 
all were for chess, and chess alone. 
The youth’s father regretfully saw life 
thus expended, and remonstrated 
upon such infatuated conduct in vain. 
* Chess, O my father (was his reply 
to every remonstrance), chess con- 
tains a remedy for every earthly ill 
save sickness and death: and holds 
out a counsel for every difficulty, 
Such was his constantly repeated an- 
swer, and the father strove with his 
son in vain. Now at length a thought 
suggested itself. He charged the 
youth with a letter of importance, 
and a heavy bag of gold tomauns; 
bidding him mount his steed and 
convey them to a_ neighbouring 
sheik. His son departed accordingly 
on the mission. ‘Then the chief dis- 
guised a party of Arabs and sent 
them on his son’s track; directing 
them to rob him, bind him upon his 
horse, and bring him back to the 
encampment as a prisoner. Allah, 
the mighty and the merciful, opened 
the lad’s eyes; and, looking over his 
shoulder, he saw his pursuers coming, 
mounted on mares fleet as the winds 
of the Zahara. ‘The youth led them 
craftily into a rocky defile, difficult 
of access and of passage, and then 
adroitly leaping from his horse, es- 
caped on foot with safety, returning 
to his father’s tent with the letter 
and the gold. The chief said, ‘ Now, 
O my son, upon thy truth tell me, 
how did chess avail thee in this 
strait of peril of which thou speak- 
est’ ‘Verily, O my father,’ re- 
plied the youth, ‘to chess alone do I 
owe my escape; for bearing ever in 
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mind that important maxim of the 
game, to render up a piece to save 
the mate, I sacrificed promptly my 
horse (knight), and thus redeemed 
both life and treasure !’” 

“* Well spoken, my soul—light of 
my eyes!” said Al-Suli, fondly. 
“ So runs, indeed, the legend. Thy 
words bring back my early times, 
when I played chess daily with the 
caliph, the lord of Bagdad. In that 
capital was it I conquered that re- 
nowned player Al-Moawerdi, or the 
Pearl; to whom the commander of 
the faithful thereupon remarked, 
‘Of a truth, man, Al-Suli hath 
changed thy rose-water to vinegar.”* 
And what news in the city of the 
shah, O our Nourjehan ?” 

“ None of importance. 
sians thou knowest are 
chatterers. 
Ispahan talk of thy beauteous daugh- 
ter, and wonder thou hast never yet 
married her;— but where, indeed, 


Our Per- 
renowned 


could be found the man worthy of 


’ 


her ?’ 

Zelica blushed, and dropped her veil. 

“ My child,” replied the old man, 
“is no light trifler. She obeys her 
father’s will in all things, as bidden 
in the Koran,—health to that abund- 
ance of blessings! Zelica shall 
marry a chess-player, and so shall 
she have a man of understanding. I 
have spoken! ‘The shah 
should not wed with my daughter, 
unless she could love him, and unless 
he played chess.” 

“ By the bread and salt,” responded 
the youth, “a noble resolve, and 
most worthy of a chess-player of thy 
renown. Hast thou, O my father, 
ever stood in our shah’s refreshing 
presence ?” 

“ Not yet. I have awaited the 
return of Persia’s prince, who at 
length comes with the army of con- 
quest. Didst thou witness the tri- 
umphal entry of our valiant troops ?” 
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“ T was, 
regiment.” 

“ They say the prince is the best 
chess-player of the age; and it may 
well be so, since he cares so little for 
lighter pursuits. Indeed, men call 
him the woman-hater.” 

“O my father,” cried Zelica, 
laughingly, “ can there bea prince so 
hard of heart ?” 

“ Even so, my treasure ; 
fore 
life, the prince has never married ? 
Great offence is taken by our doctors 
of religion that the heir to the throne 
should thus break one of our 
prophet’s holy ordinances ; while, 
throughout Persia, every stripling, 
if he be of quality and wealth, must 
have, besides his wife, an established 
and well-filled harem.” 

“ Perhaps,” interrupted Nourje- 


of course, there with my 


or where- 


han, with a smile, “the prince of 





Persia—on whom be peace — has 
never yet met with a partner worthy 
to share his heart and throne, and 
looketh not on woman as a mere toy. 
But this is idle talk. Rather shew 
me, O my father, how this check- 
mate may be averted.” 

So the chess was resumed, and the 
conversation dropped. Nourjehan 
felt that his feelings were recognised, 
his affection shared, and awaited but 
for further assurance to put matters 


to the proof, by an explicit avowal of 


his sentiments to both father and 
daughter. 

Happy then is Nourjehan now in 
the daily company of his beloved 
one, and happy is Zelica with the 
pride of her secret soul. Alas! why 
may not such felicity endure for 
ever? But a dim vapour rises in 
Fate’s horizon, and that little cloud, 
but now no bigger than the man’s 
hand of the inspired scribe, may yet 
become a rolling and mighty tem- 
pest, pregnant with swift destruction 
to the hopes of love. 


Cuaprter UT. 


The moollah, Reza Hafed, a very 
dignified sort of personage in his 
own eyes, was reclining within his 
dwelling on a pile of hassocks, in an 
apparently devout state of abstrac- 
tion from mundane matters, when a 
female slave presented herself ab- 


ruptly before him, and throwing 
aside her veil, disclosed the features 
of Miriam, Zelica’s attendant. ‘The 
moollah started at the apparition 
with unaffected surprise. Visions 


of Zelicas by the dozens, dying of 


love for him and his nephew, floating 


This comparison, though in a coarser form, exists in Dr, Hyde, as having been 


similarly applied, relatively to Al-Suli. 


can it be that, in the prime of 
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rapidly and instantaneously across 
his fervid imagination. 

“ Miriam !—Mashallah! My face 
is white to-day at thy sight, O girl of 
the cypress-waist and the almond- 
eye. Does thy coming relate to thy 
mistress ? oo sugar-lips! Is my 
star at length in the ascendant ?” 

“ Tow may I, O my lord, reveal 
my perplexity. Of a truth my soul 
is ‘dried up, and my liver has become 
water.” And Miriam burst forth 
into passionate weeping; wringing 
her hands, and slapping her face 
violently. 

“ But girl,” said the moollah, “ be 
thyself— be calm! Is Al - Suli 
dead ?— What is it ?— How has the 
evil eye stricken thee ?” 

* They have slain my lov er —my 
Douban, the light of my eyes. O 
moollah, give me revenge, for my 
cause is thine. Did they not slight 
and insult thee ?” 

“ Say on—say on, woman. 
not of me,” 
petuously. 

The girl proceeded to detail the 
circumstances of our past narrative, 
as to the first coming to her master’s 
dwelling of Nourjehan at night,— 
the death of the ruffians by his 
hand,—the strangling of the Ethio- 
pian, her lover, in the garden,—the 
bearing away of the bodies,—all was 
minutely related from first to last. 
The moollah was confounded with 
wonder, but joy slowly lighted up 
his leaden-coloured visage. He saw 
in that story the seeds of certain re- 
venge upon the chess-player and his 
daughter, who had refused the hand 
of his nephew. In all ages, the ven- 
geance of a priest has been no laugh- 
ing matter. 

“And thou, .too, O my clever 
Miriam, thou knewest before that 
Zelica was to be carried off!” The 
she-fiend bent her head in the af- 
firmative. “ Yes, would have mar- 
ried her to my nephew, for she is 
fair, and Al-Suli has gold; but we 
were shamefully rejected, and at last 
excluded from the house. Much 
dirt did that old man make us eat. 
Ifwhatthou sayest can be proved,—by 
Mahommed, it bears upon their very 
lives; and large shall be thy reward, 
good Miriam, for thus coming for- 
ward in the cause of justice. The 
subjects of the shah murdered at 
dead of night—men strangled in cold 


Speak 
cried Reza Hafed, im- 
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blood!” and the moollah smiled com- 
placently at the thought. “ But,” 
continued he, “what or who can 
this person be—this Nourjehan, of 
whom thou speakest ?— and where- 
fore should they give thy lover the 
cord at his command? Speak! this 
matter is not clear,—it passes com- 
prehension.” 

“Who can say?—Who knows, 
O moollah? He is, probably, a 
Bedouin chief of the desert, prowling 
in quest of prey, and thus known to 
the soldiers as one to be feared and 
dreaded. Doubtless he now but 
awaits the coming down of his own 
people to bear us away to the moun- 
tains in captivity.” And here Miriam 
resumed her agony of tears and la- 
mentations. “ By thy soul, tell me, 
O moollah! tell the poor Miriam 
she shall be avenged.” 

The moollah pressed his forehead 
with his hand, and rested for a few 
moments deeply absorbed in thought, 
before he again spoke. 

“* Go home, girl, to thy dwelling. 
Make thy face even, and let the joy 
of vengeance lighten thy brow and 
lip. Eblis himself shall rise, but this 
thing shall be visited on our enemies. 
It is written in the book of destiny 
that Al-Suli shall be smitten root and 
branch, and that Miriam should then 
come to rest for ever within the walls 
of our own harem. Now go; [have 
spoken.” And the moollah dismissed 
the girl with a wolfish smile. She re- 
turned home with a lightened heart, 
for she knew the priest would work 
suddenly as surely. 

The moollah, left once more to his 
solitary meditations, remained for a 
short time in that pleasing trance of 
anticipation which the bad man feels 
when he holds a naked knife in his 
hand, and looks upon the sleeping 
innocent he is about to stab. Then 
he gathered up his robes, stuck his 
feet into his papooshes, and went 
straightway to the royal palace, the 
time being that at which the shah 
opened the great hall of morning 
audience. The moollah mixed with 
the throng in entering the palace, 
and sought to place himself in a con- 
spicuous position. “ Praise God!” 
muttered he to himself, “ these are, 
indeed, news for the shah! And 
that hog of a police chief! His face 
will be blackened as the pit of 
Tophet. He once affronted me in 
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the matter of my two slaves, whom 
he met at night returning home, 
bearing jars, which he said contained 
wine. ‘The needful shall not be want- 
ing to defile his father’s grave-—The 
cow's son!” So Reza Hafed took 
up a point of the circle, with the 
evident manner of one come, accord- 
ing to law and custom, to ask some- 
w hat of majesty, and composed him- 
self patiently till he should be called 
upon to speak. 

‘The audience was formed, and the 
Shah Jehan was in full divan with 
his wezeers and chief officers grouped 
reverentially around him; resem- 
bling a galaxy of stars about the sun 
of noon. The shah was a devout 
believer in Islamism, and made it a 
constant point to pay particular at- 
tention to all matters connected with 
the church ; giving them considera- 
tion in preference to things secular. 
‘The monarch called then, at once, 
upon the moollah to advance to the 
foot of the throne; and there, upon 
the verge of the royal praying-carpet, 
did Reza Hafed distil the leprous juice 
of his story into the cars of king and 
court ; heightening it with every pos- 
sible addition to stir up the ire of the 
sleeping lion. ‘The sensation pro- 
duced at the close of his smooth and 
well-delivered speech was clectrical. 

“ By our crown!” said the shah, 
“ but this is a str: ange story, O mool- 
lah! A romance is it, even like that 
of Sinbad. Men slain under the 
walls of the favoured city—the abode 
of peace—the refuge of Persia—the 
asylum of the universe! Offenders 
strangled, at word of command, like 
dogs,—robbers from the desert—he- 
roes from the clouds!—how shall 
this be made clear to us? Stand 
forth! 
the police, chief of our nasackschays, 
—stand out, thou accursed one, and 
say, can such things be, and thy head 
remain yet upon thy shoulders? 
Why is the king’s robe of protection 
thus defiled ? 
royalty !—O careful guardian of the 
peace !—speak as to this matter !” 

The nasackschay bashi, or 
executioner, a stout pompous per- 
sonage, glittering in the trappings 
of his important post, answered, 
amazed and trembling,— 

“ By the head of ‘the shah! —by 
the life—by the breath—I cannot 
speak- What shall I say? My 
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soul has flown—my brain is roast- 
meat !” 

“ Away then at once to the dwell- 
ing of this Al-Suli!” commanded the 
shah, in a tone of decision and dig- 
nity. “Take with thee a soldier's 
guard, and a litter for the women. 
Bring hither before my throne every 


person found in that accursed den of 


pollution, and that on the instant. 
Do this secretly and silently. Go!” 

* Be chesm!—on my head be it! 
—I am your sacrifice!” And Zaul 
Zemshir quitted the royal presence 
to summon his myrmidons and obey 
the orders of the king, in a mood 
which betokened little comfort to the 
objects of his mission, irritated as the 
chief executioner was at having been 
thus rebuked by his sovereign in 
full divan. After all, to the phi- 
losopher, there are some points about 
absolute despotism very redeemable. 
Events aah so quickly beneath its 
sway, that life, if you can hold it, 
becomes of double length. Persia 
has no lawyers, in our sense of the 
word,—is not that a blessing? ‘The 
will of the shah is the law and the 
lawyers. A waive of his royal hand 
relieves you of head-ache for ever, 
by simply taking off your head; a 
look of his eye raises the camel-driver 
to a prince. If the shah is a good 
fellow, things cannot move better 


than beneath so simple a code of 


rule; if, on the contrary, the king 
goes too fast, why, the bowstring is 
applied to his neck, and one of his 
seven hundred sons reigns in his 
stead. But we digress. 

The golden lord of light and life, 
the brilliant sun, is not more punc- 
tual in his diurnal visits to the faith- 
ful city of Ispahan, than was our 


friend Nourjehan to the anderin of 


Al-Suli. While black imischief’ was 
coming upon that peaceful house- 
hold, like the simoom of Egyptian 
sands, its inmates were, as usual, col- 
lected in social divan; Al-suli and 
Nourjehan being deeply engaged in 
threading the intricacies of a chess 
position, as difficult of solution as any 
of Calvi’s or Bone’s, and their atten- 
tion was proportionately diverted from 
things trivial and profane. ‘The loud 
and sudden tramp of horses’ feet drew 
forth an exclamation from the rosy 
mouth of Zelica. 
“Soldiers of the shah ! 
img here! Oh! 


and com- 
my father! Oh! 
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our friend! Look, look!” The 
chess-players started up, and in the 
agitation of the moment it is recorded 
that the chess-board and men were 
spilled upon the floor. Appearances 
were certainly alarming. 

The nasackschay bashi, accompa- 
nied by a strong band of his trusty 
nasackshays, and a troop of guards, 
commanded by our old acquaintance 
Ali Mohammed, had invested the 
dwelling in regular form of siege. 
Zaul Zemshir, far too great a man 
to dismount upon an occasion so 
paltry as a mere arrest, sat, or rather 
reclined, upon his Arabian charger, 
and gave forth sundry commands in 
a tone of suitable importance. A 
party of ferashes, on foot, armed with 
iron-pointed staves and javelins, had 
already filled the garden. The wrath 
of the mighty Zaul had in no wise 
abated during his dusty ride in the 
full blaze of the vertical sun. 

“(yo in to that pit of perdition— 
that hole of abomination,” said he to 
Ali Mohammed. “ Go in there, in 
the name of the shah, on whose sha- 
dow be the eternity of space, and drag 
forth its vile inhabitants to light. 
Bind their arms with thongs, and if 
they resist, give them much slipper 
upon the mouth. Our people may 
break and ransack the house mean- 
while of the plunder it contains. 
Oh! these evil-doers! ‘Their souls 
to the flame of Jehanum, for the ashes 
they have cast this day upon my 
head. Well, well; Iam somebody, 
too, in Persia. See, [ curse and spit 
upon them. ILlow weary is my soul 
of this dirt! Go in, Ali; I await 
thee here.” 

Ali Mohammed and his men dis- 
mounted and rushed into the house. 
The quiet of the sanctuary was in- 
stantly transformed into the confu- 
sion of Babel. One party, consisting 
chiefly of the greedy ferashes, dis- 
persed instantly throughout the 
house, breaking and destroying all 
that came within their reach, and 
packing up for transportation all that 
looked pleasant and portable. ‘The 
noise was truly infernal. Ali Mo- 
hammed and his troop suddenly pre- 
sented themselves to the inmates of 
the dwelling. Zeclica, trembling as 
the dove, had dropped her veil, and 
leaned upon her vencrablesire. Nour- 
jehan quietly abode the event with 
his face enveloped in his military 
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cloak. The soldiers rushed upon the 
peaceful group, with the humane 
intention of making their arrest, after 
the most approved Persian fashion, 
by first striking the prisoners down 
to earth. Noureddin touched Ali 
Mohammed's arm, and that officer, 
recollecting him, halted his blood- 
hounds in great confusion. 

“* What meaneth this? Tell me on 
your life!” exclaimed Nourjehan. 

Ali Mohammed hastily recapitu- 
lated the incidents of the morning, 
dwelling on the shah’s order and his 
own immediate chief’s command. He 
then drew himself up with downcast 
eyes, and with his right hand pressed 
upon his forehead. 

“ But when ye bear the shah’s most 
gracious order to arrest,” said Nour- 
jehan, “are ye bidden equally to 
abuse? O ye of little discernment ! 
Speak to me. Are ye Persians, or 
are ye not rather Turks, that ye act 
in this rough way ?” 

“Such is ever our custom,” stam- 
mered forth Ali Mohammed. 

“The custom, then, shall be 
mended,” rejoined Nourjehan in a 
whisper. “ Ilearken! O man of vio- 
lence, and wine, and dice! The or- 
ders of our shah must be obeyed Is 
he not the father of his people? Bear 
us, then, before him in covered litters. 
Plunder the dwelling ; nay, burn it 
if ye will. But mark! whoso lays 
hand or finger on the person of Al- 
Suli or of his daughter, be it but to 
touch the hem of their garments, 
that man, I swear, dies the death. 
O that swine of a Moollah! My spirit 
burns to smite him in the face! Now 
bear us quickly to the palace. Al- 
Suli! O my father! put thy trust 
in Allah, the redeeming and the 
compassionate. Dear Zelica, I answer 
for thy safety.” And Nourjehan 
unhesitatingly passed his arm around 
the slender waist of the drooping 
maiden. 

Two horse-litters were brought 
hastily into the garden. Into one of 
these entered Nourjehan, tenderly 
supporting the lady of his soul; 
the other serving to convey the 
chess-professor and the faithless Mi- 
riam. Nourjehan would not have 
changed his position for the throne of 
Ilind, and it must be owned Zelica 
bore with astonishing resignation the 
circumscribed space wherein she and 
her companion moved. Certain words 
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there spoken on the maiden’s lip pro- 
bably reassured her fluttering heart. 

The cavalcade was set in motion 
through the city, a party of the sol- 
diers and nasackschays remaining be- 
hind to complete their labour of love, 
in the way of pillage and destruction. 
Ali Mohammed rode silently by the 
side of the chief executioner, whose 
demeanour was now very like that 
of a conquering general entering his 
native city in triumph. 

“Are the women handsome?” 
asked Zaul Zemshir. “Ilave ye 
bound them with the camel-tie, ac- 
cording to the orders of the shah ? 
What booty have ye? My soul is 
impatient at your silence, man.” 

“Thy servant is very little,” an- 
swered Ali Mohammed, almost sau- 
cily. “He knows nothing. The 
veils of the women were not raised. 
After all, we are Mussulmans. We 
left the prisoners unbound to save 
trouble. What booty should we 
have, O my chief? Hadst thou 
wished to steal, why not have dis- 
mounted? Lastly, I, thy devoted 
one, am a soldier, but not a bandit.” 

‘The rage of the great man boiled 
over. His speech became positive 
bellowing, broken into short sen- 
tences by the curvetting of his horse 
upon the rough stones. 

“And you have come away with- 
out gold or jewels! O Ali! What, 
then, is there for me? What new 
abomination is this? Camel-headed 
wretch! Ass of Balaam! But I, too, 
am somebody. Yes—yes—we shall 
see. I am your superior officer, child 
of Zatan. What stuff do you talk. 
Oh! beast, and brother of beasts !” 

Ali Mohammed replied only with 


ashrug of his shoulders, indicative of 


the most profound indifference ; and 
thus they reached the palace, figura- 
tively termed by the people as the 
* Asylum of the king of kings.” Zaul 
Zemshir quitted stirrup in what we 
Europeans should call a pretty sort 
of passion enough, and advanced to 
the foot of the throne to render an 
account of his mission. 

The Shah Jehan still sat upon the 
justice-seat, and various rumours 
having gone abroad with the speed 


of the wind, as to the apprehension of 


the great chess-player, Al -Suli, 
for a long series of murders, robbe- 
ries, and burnings, the grand saloon 
of audience was crow ded by all whose 
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rank entitled them to the honours of 
“the meet.” ‘The prisoners were 
placed in a row near the royal mus- 
mud; Nourjehan closely enfolded in 
his heavy cloak, and supporting the 
fair trembler, Zelica, who clung to 
him in that dread moment, as the 
vine clings to the cedar in the forests 
of Demawend. Zaul Zemshir pomp- 
ously made his report, hinting that, 
doubtless, were time giventhoroughly 
to raze Al-Suli’s humble mansion to 
the ground, many slaughtered Per- 
sians would make their appearance, 
there resting at present in their un- 
timely graves. The shah waved his 
hand with an expression of satisfac- 
tion, and the lord ofthe police stand- 
ing back made way for the moollah. 
Reza Hafed repeated his charge 
against the captives, and dilated, as 
far as he durst, upon the enormity of 
their guilt. His bloated countenance, 
redolent of the hue of the forbidden 


juice of the grape, lighted up like a 


huge pomegranate, as he poured forth 
words more and more forcible and 
criminatory. ‘The base slave Miriam 
told her tale, and whispers ran among 
the wezeers, which, had they fallen 
upon the ear of Al-Suli, would 
hardly have been deemed consolatory. 
The deep-toned voice of the shah 
at length stills the murmurs of the 
divan, like oil poured on the waves. 


“And so, Al-Suli, thou man of 


chess,” said the Lord of Persia, “ thy 
peaceful habits serve but to mask thy 
dark dealings in the blood of Iran's 
sons. Have ye no shame, man? Say, 
ye have heard the charge. Some trap 
appears to have been laid by you and 
your comrade to draw these men to 
their slaughter- house. Speak! ye 
blood-thirsty ones, answer this thing. 
The Shah Jehan sits here as God's 
vicegerent, to render justice to the 
peasant as to the prince.” 

The courtiers, of course, applauded 
this sentiment by a murmur of ap- 


plause. “ Wonderful— wonderful!” 
exclaimed Zaul Zemshir. ‘“ Was 
there ever king like ours?” Nour- 


jehan remained silent; the aged 
chess-player strove to speak, but the 
words faltered on his tongue. An 
honest man, unjustly accused, is ever 
less able to defend himself in speech 
than a scoundrel. 

“The spoiler came by night, O 
shah,” said Al-Suli, “and me and 
mine were bound as robbers bind 
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their prey. God—the great, the 
powerful—sent this young man, and 
we were then wonderfully delivered. 
Blows were struck; but the blood 
spilled was that of the violent. ‘The 
king loves justice; he will weigh 
these things, and the truth will be 
seen. Of the Ethiop I know no- 
thing. The shah will permit us to 
go away with whitened faces, and will 
incline his merciful ear to relieve us 
in our adversity.” 

But the brow of the Shah Jehan 
was troubled, as the brow of Mount 
Ararat in a storm. 

“Ye own your guilt, then,” said 
the king. “O sons of strife and 
workers of iniquity? Life has been 
poured abroad like water, and no ex- 
cuse given beyond lying words of 
wind. By the decrees of the Koran, 
blood for blood should be strictly 
rendered ; and who are ye, O ye little 
souls, that ye should be excepted 
from the holy ordination? Very 
strange and ridiculous is thy tale, Al- 
Suli; and ofthe youth there, ye own 
ye know nothing. Yet thy comrade 
in blood stands before his king in 
obstinate silence, and thus avows his 
guilt. Now hear the words of the 
shah. Thy daughter may be spared ; 
but wherefore should not the sword 
of justice smite the necks of the two 
murderers, seeing that your guilt is 
so clearly evident ?” 

A plaintive ery arose from Zelica, 
like the wailing of Rachel reft of her 
young. 

“ Merey—mercy,” cried the maiden. 
“ Mercy, O king! as you expect mer- 
cy for yourself hereafter.” 

“'The woman insults the shah!” 
cried the zealous Zaul Zemshir. 
“Gag her; give her mouth the slip- 
per!” And, suiting accordingly the 
action to the word, the chief-execu- 
tioner rushed towards the maiden 
to strike her on the face with the 
heavy brass-heeled shoe of office. 

But the indignity of this uncalled- 
for outrage was unexpectedly checked. 
Unable longer to contain his feelings, 
Nourjehan dropped his cloak, flung 
off his ‘Turcoman cap, and suddenly 
darting upon the chief-executioner, 
as the wolf bounds on the deer, 
wrenched the heavy shoe from his 
hand by main force, and dealt him 
three or four blows on the mouth, so 
heavy as to batter in the amazed 
officer's front teeth. Turning then 
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rapidly upon the moollah, Nourjehan 
seized him by the throat, and although 
the priest of Mohammed was of power- 
ful and athletic form, our hero shook 
him till he was black in the face, and 
then dashed him down bodily upon the 
marble floor like a log ot wood, him- 
self almost shrieking the while with 
rage, as he thus vented his passion. 
The court was struck dumb with 
amaze. Nourjehan stood over the 
moollah, like a tiger over the slaugh- 
tered buffalo. 

“ Enough—enough !” cried the 
Shah Jehan, in convulsions of merri- 
ment. “Hold! dear Nourjehan. 
Let the poor moollah go, or thy fa- 
ther will die of laughter.” 

Loud acclamations rent the air. 
Shouts of joy shook the roof of the 


hall. Nourjehan’s disguise exists no 
more. ‘The beloved of Zelica is the 


prince royal of Persia. The maid 
became sensible of the truth, and fell 
into his arms. Nourjehan bore his 
fair prize close to the verge of the 
throne. 

“Task, O my father, —I beg this 
dear maiden for my bride, with the 
consent of her parent, Al-Suli.” 

“ My son, my daughter, the bless- 
ing of a father on you both!” And 
the good shah tenderly embraced the 
pair. “How could I refuse thee 
aught, O Nourjehan,—thee, the 
right hand of Persia—the young lion 
of Islam—the pride, the glory of 
my blood and race.” 

* Belli — Belli! well spoken, O 
great king,” ejaculated the courtiers, 
with all the vivacity of Persians. ‘The 
dramatic excitement of the dénowe- 
ment had broken down ceremony for 
the moment, and rank and grade ap- 
peared forgotten. It was one vast 
family of love and happiness. It 
need hardly be said that the matri- 
monial scheme was delightedly ac- 
quiesced in by Al-Suli,and thus was 
Nourjehan poth mMarep and cuEck- 
MATED. 

“Speak, O my dear son!” con- 
tinued the bencticent Shah Jehan. 
“Say, what shall be done with this 
‘salumnious moollah ?” 

“Let him, O my father,” replied 
Nourjehan—“ let the moollah Re- 
za Hafed take ten thousand pieces of 
gold from the royal treasury of Per- 
sia. Let him be clothed with a robe 
of honour, and made chief of the 
mosques; for so alone can a prince of 
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thy blood take revenge. Moreover, 
the moollah has looked upon the 
dwelling of Al-Suli, and no man 
may be abased who hath ever known, 
however remotely, the future queen 
of Persia. So be thy face bright, O 
priest! for we forgive thee.” 

“ May I be thy sacrifice!” cringed 
the moollah. “Oh! could thy slave 
but have known!” 

Nourjehan addressed the word to 
Zaul. 

“And thou, the servant of the 
shah, how likest thou the slipper 
thyself, man? O hard of heart! 
learn to be merciful while dutiful. 
Our right hand hath spoiled thy 
beauty in the matter of thy teeth, 
and we will not forget we rest thy 
debtor.” 

Zaul Zemshir bent to the very 
ground, and to the day of his death 
ceased not to inflict six times a-year 
upon his family and friends, in a 
story of some two hours’ duration, 
the extraordinary and familiar con- 
descension of the heir-apparent upon 
the present occasion. 

“'The faces of all who look upon 
this scene of my joy should be 
whitened by the shah’s graciousness,” 
continued Nourjehan; “only the 
woman Miriam is an outcast from 
the throne of mercy. Put that she- 
devil forth from Ispahan, O Ali 
Mohammed, and, on peril of her life, 
never let her again enter the city of 
delights, or she shall verily become 
a fresh by-word in Persia, and the 
fate of the abominable shall be 
likened to the fate of Miriam, who 
sold her master’s house for a price, 
and was therefore burned with the 
fires of earth and of hell. For thee, 
Ali Mohammed, be thyself hence- 
forth captain of a thousand men, but 
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if thou must dice, and drink of the 
unlawful, do it, good fellow, in the 
privacy of thy anderin, and not in 
the public streets.” 

“ My house is enlarged !—my head 
reaches the skies! May the prince 
live for ever!” responded Ali Mo- 
hammed, as he led forth Miriam 
from the presence. 

Then Nourjehan tenderly took the 
hand of Al-Suli. “Thy dwelling, 
O father of Zelica, be henceforth in 
the royal palace beneath the shadow 
of the king of kings, and many be 
our battles on the chess-field. Won- 
derful was the star of destiny which 
led me first into the presence of this 
my beauteous bride.” 

And Nourjehan pressed Zelica to 
his bosom, while joyous shouts of 
loud acclaim again rent the air. 
“'Take me now unto the realms of 
light, O Allah, when thou wilt,” au- 
dibly prayed the shah, “ my line will 
leave a to the throne of Persia.” 

Nourjehan and Zelica were wedded 
with fitting pomp, and for forty days 
Ispahan rang with the public re- 


joicings upon this happy occasion. 


Even Ismael Khan was restored to 
favour, and the past was washed with 
the waters of oblivion. 

a * * * 

And the Shah Jehan was gathered 
to his fathers, and Nourjehan his son 
reigned in his stead over Persia, rul- 
ing his people many years in mercy 
and in justice, as we find written 
in the chronicles of his kingdom. 
His union with Zelica, the fair chess- 
player, was bright and uninterrupted 
until a late period of life, when, as 
our Persian original manuscript 
phrases it, “they were separated by 
the stern divider of delights and 
breaker of friendships.” 

G. W. 
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DOINGS IN FRESCO. 


Ovr artists are all alive to the de- 
coration of the architectural com- 
partments of the new houses of 
parliament, with ILume’s History of 
England and the poetic pages of 
Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton. 
Nothing is talked of among artists 
and amateurs, at social parties, at in- 
stitutes, societies, and conversaziones, 
but the opportunity now in the hands 
of government to give art a lift; to 
bid Genius rise, and to shew to 
astonished Europe that we have 
painters no whit inferior to our poets ; 
that if Reynolds, and Wilson, and 
Hogarth, and Wilkie have not put 
English art on the same footing with 
Italian and Flemish art, the day has 
come, if her majesty’s ministers will 
not let the opportunity slip, to shew 
to your Schnorrs and Overbecks 
abroad, that we have painters like 
Shakspeare and Milton among our 
poets,—that we, in short, have Ra- 
phaels and Correggios of our own. 

If military men can talk of nothing 
Lut barracks, balls, and the mess of 
their own regiment, it is equally 
true, as James Smith observed, that 
artists can talk of nothing but their 
own art,—that chiaroscuro, hand- 
ling, breadth, repose, and suchlike 
terms, compose the leading subjects 
of their conversation. Go where 
one will, if two artists are in the 
room, the two come together by some 
unknown kind of attraction, and a 
fire is kept up across a table upon 
the respective merits of fresco and 
of oil for mural decorations. They 
wander into all the technicalities of 
their art,—-divide, like Capulets and 
Montagus, upon the great features of 
the case,— and, on the mere minutia 
of the matter, are the Big-Endians 
and Little-Endians of Swift's inimita- 
ble story. 

Though all our artists are not in 
favour of any one kind of mural de- 
coration, all are unanimous in their 
desire to decorate the walls of the 
new houses of parliament with 
works of English growth, either in 
oil or fresco. They cry out with one 
full and unceasing cry for public 
patronage for the higher branches of 
art; “for ample room and verge 


enough” to display the hidden 
sources of their powers. <A pictorial 


history of England seems to breathe 


before them, and they are all anxiety 
to embody their conceptions of great 
events upon animated walls or canvass 
for the benefit of ages yet unborn. 
“ Reynolds and West failed to find 
admission for their works in the com- 
partments of St. Paul's, but a love 
for art has grown up among us since 
their time. We have had a com- 
mittee to take evidence, and we have 
now a commission to inquire. We 
have Prince Albert and Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Hallam, 
upon this very commission ; all Eng- 
land is alive to the propriety of the 
work; all of us talk, some write, and 
others lecture. The whole of Great 
Britain, from the Land’s End in 
Cornwall, to the stones of Stennis, 
will cry shame, and indignantly re- 
fuse to allow a foreign artist to be 
their Cornelius or Schnorr, and em- 
body the great events of their his- 
tory. British poets have ever sung 
of British glory, and British artists 
shall embody what they sing, 

‘ And never but by British hands 

Shall British wrongs be righted.’” 

It is after this style, and in lan- 
guage very much like this, that we 
have heard some of our more enthu- 
siastic artists reason. 

In this country it is natural enough 
for the many to ask what Fresco is, 
and what are its advantages. The word 
signifies fresh; and fresco-painting 
implies that the colours are laid on 
while the plaster spread over the 
surface to be painted is still fresh 
and wet; thus sinking into the sub- 
stances, and becoming, as it dries, in- 
corporated withit. The colours used 
are prepared with water, and are en- 
tirely mineral. 

The peculiar advantages of this 
style of art are its durability, its 
freedom from all glare of colour, the 
quickness with which it is wrought, 
and the ease with which it is seen in 
any position. Its irremovability 
compelled Napoleon, when robbing 
Italy to decorate Paris with the 
glories of art, to leave behind him 
greater glories than he took away. 

But for fresco-painting, Italian art 
could not have had one-fifth of its 
occupation, and in all probability 
might never have had its present 
pre-eminence. A slow process like 
oil-painting ties down genius to the 
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production of fewer works. A man’s 
mind is transferred to a fresco from 
a cartoon drawing in a space of time 
incredibly shorter. But then fresco 
can only exist with the higher qua- 
lities of painting. It disdains the se- 
veral styles called ornamental, com- 
posite, picturesque, and familiar. It 
depends upon story, anatomy, and 
expression. It is a cartoon on a more 
endurable material, and deals with 
high thoughts and high actions. 

For a long period, painting in 
fresco became a dead art ; but of late 
years it has revived in Germany, and 
is now likely to effect a good. All 
travelled gentlemen and ladies who 
have idle time and money enough in 
their hands to convey them to 
Munich return to this country with 
glowing accounts of the frescoes 
there, and talk of the German artists 
as better Raphaels and Michael An- 
gelos. We like the simple severity 
of the German school ; but it is still 
Albert Durerish. 'The Germans imi- 
tate not Raphael, but Raphael’s mas- 
ters. What had Lawrence been with 
us if, instead of copying Reynolds, he 
had copied old Hudson, Sir Joshua’s 
master? why, astiff, stupid, unmean- 
ing face-painter! who would imitate 
in a play Lyly or Marlowe, the pre- 
decessors of Shakspeare, ame of 
Shakspeare’s self. 

If little has been done for high- 
class art in this country, our his- 
torical painters, it must be admitted, 
have done very little to excite or to 
deserve encouragement. Before the 
days of Ilogarth and Reynolds, art 
cannot strictly be said to have ex- 
isted in England. We_ borrowed 
Rubens and Vandyke, adopted Lely 
and Kneller, and produced a Hudson 
and a Hayman. It was then that 
Ilogarth and Reynolds rose ; true art 
did something more than exist among 
us,—it was seen to flourish, and to 
put forth promises now, and ‘tis 
sixty years since, not realised. 

That hot-bed for barren genius 
called an Academy was then first 
started ; Reynolds discoursed and 
Barry raged about high art; every 
thing was referred to Michael Angelo 
and the Sistine Chapel; and Rey- 
nolds, it is said, manufactured por- 
traits on M. Angelo’s principles for 
prophets ; priests in lawn were paint- 
ed after the fashion and form of 
Ezekiel, and judges were made to 
look the Jeremiah of the great Flo- 
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rentine,—a deception indeed, but 
many noble portraits resulted from 
this woful delusion. 

More than eighty years have now 
elapsed since Reynolds rose in the 
full splendour of his career. And 
what has art accomplished in these 
eighty years? Who are the mighty 
ones, the giants of the land, in con- 
ception, design, and colour? In what 
does Sir Joshua’s strength consist ? 
In his portraits and small fancy pic- 
tures; his Mrs. Siddons, his Dr. 
Johnson, his Puck, and his Straw- 
berry Girl! not in his Holy Family, 
his Ugolino, or his Death of Cardinal 
Beaufort. Why the Holy Family 
now in the National Gallery has less 
of the divine essence about it than 
the worst picture that any painter of 
the old Italian school ever issued 
from his Saint and Madonna manu- 
factory. His Ugolino is a starved 
mendicant, his Cardinal Beaufort any 
thing but a successful picture. We 
then come to Wilson. Admirable 
as Wilson is in landscape, to our 
thinking he is still inferior to Gaspar 
Poussin, to say nothing of Claude 
and Cuyp, who dealt in a very differ- 
ent line of landscape. Gainsborough 
is thoroughly an English painter, 
and one we have every reason to be 
proud of; but we do not want Blue 
Boys, and Cottage Girls, and Market 
Carts in fresco upon the walls of a 
senate house. Hogarth had his own 
peculiar province, and in that line 
he is the low pictorial Llomer of hu- 
man nature; but talk of Hogarth 
and history painting, you may as 
well talk of Swift’s writing Comus, 
or Sterne the Ivanhoe of Scott. 

Barry and West were bad Le 
Bruns. The former had enthusiasm, 
which the other was without; he 
never was cold, and conveyed a shud- 
der, as West's lifeless figures inva- 
riably do. But where is the grand 
style in any thing from their hands ? 
Surely, no ene will find it in the 
council-room in the Adelphi, in the 


National Gallery, or in the palaee of 


our kings and queens at Windsor. 
Barry lacked that patronage which 
West enjoyed to an unexampled de- 
gree in this country. West gave 
what he had, and a man cannot give 
what he has not; so that his works 


exhibit all that art in the absence of 


genius can supply. He had repeated 
opportunities, and every repetition 
was a fresh instance of another failure. 
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Of those who are zealots in the 
cause of British art, let us ask what 
are the characteristics of the English 
school ? — what great works we can 
hold out to other nations, and say 
these are the gigantic offspring of our 
land, these are the produce of the 
Shakspeares, Miltons, Wrens, and 
Newtons of native art? We will 
give the substance of what many 
have said in reply. Reynolds is at 
once referred to; all run to Sir 
Joshua,—they talk of his portraits, 
his children, his Puck, and his Straw- 
berry Girl. Shades of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, where are 
your cartoons, your prophets, and 
your sibyls? ‘Then they fly to the 
landscapes of Wilson and Gains- 
borough; the humour of Hogarth 
and Wilkie; the space and grandeur 
achieved by Martin. ‘They make 
out a school; but of all schools that 
ever may be said to have flourished 
with high art in it theirs is the 
poorest. 

Llogarth and Martin set aside (for 
as they did not find their walks 
ready made for them, they have no 
continental rivals in paths of their 
own creation), who have we to name 
to contest the prize of excellence 
with the great artists of other coun- 
tries? Our best portrait-painters are 
still inferior to Titian and to Van- 
dyke ; our best landscape-painters to 
Claude anc Poussin. ‘Turner's early 
style produced nothing equal to the 
works of the younger Vandervelde. 
Whom have we, then? No one but 
Wilkie, who rivalled Teniers, and 
the best of the Dutch school, in truth 
of touch and character, and surpassed 
them all in the telling of his story, 
and the high moral purpose of his 
painting. 

And yet a nation of portrait and 
landscape-painters, of dogs, and the 
whole race of the brute creation, are 
feverish to begin in fresco, and por- 
tray the chief events of English his- 
tory upon the walls within which our 
senators assemble. A school whose 
chief excellence consists in colour, 
and the truth of its detail, is solicitous 
to throw colour and ornament aside, 
—to fight with weapons they are un- 
used to,—to work in the grand style 
of art, the simple, the severe. Fancy 
Kenney, or Hook, or any other ex- 
cellent farce- writer, putting forth 
his ill-directed genius to produce a 
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drama like the Prometheus Bound, or 
Milton’s Paradise Lost; who would 
not laugh if such a man there be ? 

At the very moment when our ar- 
tists are all anxiety to know what 
the royal commissioners are about, 
lo! and behold! out comes an ad~ 
vertisement in the public papers of 
their proceedings and _ intentions. 
Nothing is said positively in favour 
of fresco,—no promise is held out 
that the walls of the houses of par- 
liament will ultimately be decorated 
by British or by foreign artists ; 
but the commissioners offer, with 
an eye to fresco, three 3002. prizes, 
three 200/., and five 100/. prizes, 
for the best uncoloured cartoons, 
by British artists from British his- 
tory, from Spenser, from Shak- 
speare, or from Milton, leaving 
the subject to the choice and discre- 
tion of the artist. 

There are other stipulations. Each 
artist is to assume the anonymous, 
and send in his work with a mere 
motto or mark. No figure is to be 
less than life, and no drawing to 
measure less than ten or more than 
fifteen feet. 

We see much to commend in this. 
The commissioners allow of a trial, 
give our artists a chance, pay them 
for their best pictures, and promise 
a rich field for successful genius. A 
good cartoon will make a good fresco, 
a bad cartoon a bad fresco. It would 
be a national disgrace to perpetuate a 
failure upon the walls of the houses 
of parliament, mere folly and ex- 
pense to set men to work in fresco 
who cannot execute a cartoon. Not 
but that a wall with a fresco upon it 
is ready at all times to receive a coat 
of most respectable whitewash. ‘ Here 
is Thrale,”’ said Johnson, “has a 
thousand tun of copper; you may 
paint it all round if you will; it will 
serve him to brew in afterwards. 
Will it not, sir?” The rich brewer, 
it is said, smiled, and nodded an 
assent. 

What a medley of subjects the 
first week in May 1843 will bring 
together,—for that is the period 
named by which competitors must 
have sent in their drawings for the 
judges to mect to consider and re- 
ward. What numbers of Unas and 
lambs shall we have from Spenser ; 
of Satan s summoning his legions ; of 
Hamlet with the skull in his hand; 
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and all the often-recurring subjects 
of every London exhibition. Then 
the scenes from British history — 
everlasting landings, deaths, battles, 
burials, processions, and trials,—all 
the old stories attempted by West, 
Barry, Northcote, Opie, Bird, and 
Hilton. 

But we beg pardon; battles and 
processions are put without the pale, 
and painters must paint incidents and 
accidents to represent some of the 
great events of our history. Lord 
Anglesea’s losing his leg must stand 
for the Battle of Waterloo, and old 
Lord Rolle on the tumble for Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation. Allother pomp 
and circumstances of war must be set 
aside, that each cartoon may have its 
full complement of able-bodied men 
in the foreground. 

We have lately been thinking over 
a list of subjects ‘from British history 
which are likely to paint well. Nearly 
all we are about to enumerate have 
been attempted before, but, with the 
exception of one or two, so indiffer- 
ently, that by far the greater num- 
ber may still be considered open sub- 
jects, or what Dr. Johnson calls 
subjects to be let. Indeed, we fear, it 
would be difficult to name any event 
in English histcry painted so well 
that it may be deemed preoccupied. 
We copy them as they occur to us. 
Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage. 
Canute reproving his Flatterers. The 
Confessor touching for the Evil. 
Finding the body of Harold. Death 
of Rufus. King John signing Mag- 
na Charta. Queen Philippa inter- 
ceding for the Burgesses of Calais. 
Death of Wat Tyler. Margaret of 
Anjou protected in the Forest. Mur- 
der of the young Princes in the 
Tower. Burial of the Princes. Trial 
of Queen Katherine. Queen Eliza- 
beth at Tilbury Fort. Death of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Seizure of Guy 
Fawkes. Arrest of the Five Members. 
Charles I. signing Strafford’s Death- 
Warrant. Strafford on his way to 
Execution. Cromwell dismissing the 
Long Parliament. Cromwell forcing 
Ingoldsby to sign King Charles's 
Death-Warrant. 

Wecould enlarge this list toa very 
considerable extent; but we have, 
perhaps, instanced enough. <A good 
series of selected subjects is_ still 
much wanted, for our artists in ge- 
neral are the most unread of all de- 
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scriptions or classes of men of genius. 
Their history they get from pictures, 
and their poetry from off the stage. 
Talk of Mary Queen of Scots to an 
artist, and the chief events he re- 
members in her reign are Rizzio’s 
murder, Knox’s admonition, and her 
escape from Lochleven; and these 
they know through Opie, Allan, and 
Sir David Wilkie. Fuseli was a 
prodigy among them, but no criterion 
of their knowle Ige. An artist's 
yearly quantity of reading seems to 
extend over the Academy catalogue, 
and the cut out passage he attempts 
to illustrate. 

We once heard a Scotch poet com- 
plain that there was no more room 
for poets less than Shakspeare, as 
Burns had taken up every small sub- 


ject susceptible of song ; and we have 


heard more than one portrait-painter 
complain that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had left no good position unoccupied. 
But no true poet will complain that 
his predecessors have pre-engaged 
every good subject for his Muse, and 
no good portrait-painter will say that 
Reynolds has taken up every possible 
position for a sitter. Burns wrote 
delightfully upon the daisy, and so 
has Wordsworth since Burns’s time ; 
yet we do not believe that these two 
great poets have sung all that is 
to be said of the “ wee modest crim- 
son-tippit flower.” The daisy is stili 
an inexhaustible subject, and it is 


just possible that something better 


may yet remain to be said of the 
daisy than Burns or Wordsworth 
have written. Poets create subjects ; 
poets take up subjectsalready famous ; 
and, with that rare art which belongs 
peculiarly to genius, give to common 
topics a fresh and increasing interest. 
A great painter will create a position ; 
or, if he adopts a well-known atti- 
tude, will, by touch, character, and 
colour (the very soul of the picture), 
palliate the robbery by making us 
forget what is old in the high’ ex- 
cellencies of what is new. 

A painter who will complain of a 
want of subjects is what Johnson 
would call “ a barren rascal.” 


Reynolds has left “'The Death of 


Cardinal Beaufort” 
to another artist ; 

La Hogue,” by West, and the “ John 
Knox,” by Wilkie, are not so consum- 
mately conceived and executed that 
they are put beyond the pale of being 


an open subject 


“The Battle of 
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surpassed; or that the world, re- 
membering them, would call that man 
presumptuous of whom it was told 
that he was at work upon subjects 
rendered famous as neat been by 
West and by Wilkie. Nothing, how- 
ever, but complete novelty and success 
can justify the attempt of taking up 
subjects alre: udy familiar to us all. 
Ie would be a bold man who would 
write upon the stories of Macbeth, 
Hamlet, or Othello ; but he would be 
a rare genius, indeed, who wrestled 
Shakspeare on his own ground and 
beat him. We have no expectation, 
however, of seeing or hearing of so 
“ faultless” a “ monster.” 

Seeing, then, that there is no lack 
of subjects for painters to embody, 

e come to the real want—a want of 
painters for the subjects. ‘The pages 
of Hume, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, abound in noble incidents for 
colour and canvass, but no puny hand 
must deal with greatevents. A good 
—nay, a very excellent painter of 
familiar life must not expect to leap 
forth in one night a kind of Michael 
in his art. The sonnetteer must weigh 
well his excellencies before he as- 
sumes the learned sock. ‘The por- 
trait- painter who paints one head 
well must not run from his humble 
kit-kat to a large cartoon, and deal 
with many figures, telling a great 
event recorded either in the poetic 
or historic page. Let him first ask 
whether or not he can instance among 
his many portraits any one head 
painted historically, that is, not in 
the Newgate-fashion, but as portraits 
doing something, thinking more, and 
looking as if they had been eut from 
a large historical picture. All our 
best- thinking portraits seem as if they 
belonged to some historic canvass. 

It is evident that in this competi- 
tion Turner, Callcott, Collins, Ro- 
berts, Stanfield, Lee, and the whole 
race of landscape-painters are wholly 
excluded. Calleott, it is true, has 
painted a Raphael and the Fora- 
rina, and a “ Milton Dictating to his 
Daughters,” both of the historic size; 
and he may possibly run, as the 
jockeys express it. Equally true is 
it that Shee, Phillips, Pickersgill, and 
Mrs. Carpenter are excluded, for no 
mere painter of portraits should, as 
we think, contend for a prize, where 
so many blanks are likely to turn up. 
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Martin has never painted figures the 
size of life. Will the great painter 
of “ Joshua Commanding the Sun to 
stand still” come forward upon this 
occasion ? 

And what is Edwin Landseer likely 
todo? He may attempt, it is true, 
a Richard I. and the Lion, or Una 
and her Lamb, or Charles II. strolling 
in St. James’s Park with the Countess 
of Castlemaine and half-a-dozen dogs 
of King Charles’s breed. He may 
attempt these, and succeed. But he 
would be unwise, indeed, to wade out 
beyond his depth, and try the Magna 
Charta scene, or any great subject. 
Will Landseer, then, come forward ? 
We think not. Who, then, are your 
artists? Will Ward come forward 
with another allegorical Waterloo, 
and call forth another exclamation 
of wonder from the great Duke? 
We hope not. “I had rather,” said 
Johnson, “ see the portrait of a dog 
that I know, than all the allegorical 
paintings they can shew me in the 
world.” So would we. 

The chances of a three hundred 
pound premium will tempt many, 
and the honour of English art induce 
others to come forward. Jn the 
Academy Maclise, Eastlake, Etty, 
Briggs, Hart, Cooper, and Allan will, 
in all likelihood, enter the arena of 
competition; of those out of the 
Academy we hear of Martin, Haydon, 
Burnet, Hayter, and the two Foggos. 
Many a young artist who has nothing 
to lose but much to gain by com- 
petition will gladly try to carry off 
a prize from one of his elder brethren 
of the brush. An established artist 
grumbles at the smallness of the re- 
ward, as insufficient for the time be- 
stowed and the money he will be 
compelled to pay for models. A 
younger man with a fame to achieve 
grumbles and works away. 

The first fresco-work executed in 
this country was in a chapel at Moor- 
fields (a bad neighbourhood for a 
beginning) ; our next will, in all pro- 
bability, be in our new houses of 
parliament. Let us see then that we 
excel, nor let it be said of our later 
attempts how 
“False Fame cries Athens; 

Moorfields,” 


honest Truth, 


as Garth has said of some bad cried- 
up tragedy of his day. 
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MY LIFE AND TIMES, 


Tuerr was a fine family in the 
Wrexham neighbourhood, that of 
the Warringtons, of whom there now 
are five sons, and there were four 
daughters. It would have been diffi- 
cult to have found a handsomer or a 
better-natured family than this, or, 
as far as the female branch, one more 
accomplished, although my father 
used to say that not one of them 
could tell, within an hour, what 
o'clock it was, had he or she been 
asked the question at any time of the 
day. There was certainly some truth 
in this remark, and it often happened 
that, when engaged to a dinner- 
party some miles distant, their coach 
would be at their door when it ought 
to have been at that of their hosts,— 
the mere effect of a certain abstrac- 
tion of the mind, commonly called 
absence, to which the cleverest people 
are subject. 

Born in the same parish, very 
near of an age, and with congenial 
tastes for horses, dogs, &c., it was 
natural that a strict mtimacy should 
subsist between two of the male 
scions of this family, one of them the 
present consul at ‘Tripoli, the other 
late a captain in the 8th Hussars, 
and myself; and the following little 
anecdote of the consul will tend to 
shew how soon he discovered a pas- 
sion for one of our prevailing na- 
tional sports, and by which, I have 
reason to believe, when he entered 
into it in earnest in after life, he was 
no trifling sufferer. It was the first 
day of the races at Chester, whither 
he heard I was gone on my pony; 
he made a request to his father that 
the like treat should be afforded to 
himself, which was refused. The 
young aspirant, however, was not to 
be denied the exciting pleasures of 
the race-course ; and how, reader, do 
you imagine he contrived to avail 
himself of them on this day after the 
peremptory refusal of his parents ? 
Why, having dressed himself for the 
occasion, he secreted himself in the 
vacant space—about the dimensions 
of a coftin—under one of the seats of 
the family coach, and when it had 
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proceeded a certain number of miles 
from home, he cried out “JZ am 
here.” There was then nothing left 
for it but his proceeding to the race- 
course; and the extreme good hu- 
mour of his parents merely treated 
the matter as a joke. 

Hanmer was the christian name of 
this third son of the house of War- 
rington, and he wasa great favourite 
of his father’s. As concerns myself, 
par mobile fratrum, twins in wicked- 
ness — if { may so translate the 
words — we were beyond our years 
in those accomplishments which it 
is most desirable that younger bro- 
thers in their early teens should not 
possess. And I will give a sample :— 
On one new year’s eve we set out 
from Plasgronow on our ponies after 
dinner to a gentleman’s house, about 
seven miles distant, to be ready for 
Sir Richard Puleston’s hounds the 
next morning, and the following was 
the order of our proceedings :—Pass- 
ing by a small public-house at 
Overton bridge, we had a bow! of 
punch, which we drank, and had to 
pay for the bowl, which we broke. 
When arrived at the gentleman's 
house, we found himself and his lady 
gone out to dinner, which was exactly 
what we were delighted to find, for 
on this account there was some merry- 
making amongst the servants, in 
which we readily joined, and rather 
an awkward accident was the result. 
Whilst the butcher of the village was 
in the middle of his song, and pretty 
comfortably drunk, { tripped up his 
chair, and, by his falling heavily on 
his back, caused a gash to be cut in 
his head full two inches long. 

As may be imagined, we felt some 
awkwardness, if not self-reproach, on 
meeting with our host and hostess 
the next morning, and as soon as we 
had swallowed our breakfast, re- 
paired to the cover side, whither the 
news of our revelry had already 
preceded us. ‘The remark of the 
master of the pack I well remember, 
and the technical language in which 
it was uttered—namely, that of the 
kennel. “They are a nice couple,” 
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said Sir Richard ; “at all events they 
seem fo enter well”—the last ex- 
pression being that which is applied 
to young hounds on the first season 
of their being entered to their game. 
My fidus Achates, owever, had sub- 
sequently better success with the fe- 


male sex, having esr-vsed a lady of 


great wealth, althougi:, alas! unequal 
to gratify her husband's 
hounds and horses, race-horses espe- 
cially, and to the last-mentioned se- 
ducers was the deficiency to be 
placed. 

Having spoken of the comely ap- 
pearance and accomplishments of this 
family, it may be well to state that 
it was to the two elder daughters 
that the witty Watkin Hayman ad- 
dressed himself in these flattering 
words, already alluded to in this 
work :— “Here is the lady that 
paints, and here is the lady that 
needs no paint.” ‘The fact was, each 
was an artist in oil-colours, the first- 
named rather the best of the two, 
whilst the other had the call in the 
fineness of her complexion and the 
other natural adornments of the fe- 
male form. 

Coincidences of circumstances oc- 
casionally take place, which no doubt 
account for what would otherwise 
scarcely obtain credit from the re- 
cital of them. I can name one, hav- 
ing for its origin the younger of the 
two brothers of whom I have been 
speaking as the companions of my 
early days. I had for many years 
lost sight of Captain ‘Thornhill 
Warrington, late of the 8th Hussars, 
and formerly of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, by reason of his having gone 
to India with the first-named regi- 
ment; and, at other times, not mov- 
ing in the same walk of life with my- 
self. It happened, however, that on 
his quitting the army, he seated him- 
selfin a pretty cottage ornée in Wamp- 
shire, and, when at a dinner party 
in his neighbourhood, heard mention 
made of my name. ‘To his astonish- 
ment, he found he had accidentally 
settled himself within six miles of 
what he might justly call his earliest 
friend in life. But the coincidence 
did not end here. <A year or two 
previously to my quitting Hamp- 
shire, my old friend and neighbour 
quitted it for the purpose of residing 
at Cambridge, where his only son was 
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reading hard for his degree. The de- 
gree obtained, he addressed him thus : 
—*“ We will now repair to France 
for a year or two.” And, without 
knowing that I was living in the 
country, he became domiciled within 
a mile and a half of the house I now 
occupy, and which I occupied at that 
time. 

The family of the Kenyons were 
spread throughout the vicinity of 
Wrexham, the late Chief Justice, of 
course, at ‘their head. His lordship 
was the intimate friend of my father, 
who never took any serious step with- 
out first asking for his advice. And 
one of the earliest incidental acts of 
my life within my recollection was, 
my dining at his seat, Greddington 
Hall, with my father, a circumstance 
not worthy of mention were it not 
that it leads to a notice of something 
connected with my visit. This is 
nothing more nor less than its having 
been the means of my settling in my 
own mind, even at that early age — 
say my fifteenth year — to a certain 
extent, the future character of his 
lordship’s sons, of whom, at that 
period, there were three. And on 
what did I form my judgment? On 
the following siege grounds :— 

“ Where are Lloyd and George ?” 
(the two elder ones), asked Lord 
Kenyon, wishing that my father 
might see them. 

“They are in the garden,” was 
the answer. 

*““Send for them,” resumed his 
lordship; “and when they have 
changed their shoes, for the grass is 
wet, tell them to come here. And 
where is Tom?” (the youngest son.) 

“‘ Master Thomas is in the stable, 
my lord,” was the reply given by 
the footman. 

Now it happened that Lloyd died 
at an early age, consequently George 
is the present lord, who, excellent 
man though he be, has, perhaps, 
never been six times in a stable since 
the period of which I am speaking ; 
whilst Tom — “ His Honour” as the 
coachmen and guards on the Shrews- 
bury road call “him — has not ceased 
to delight in one, and seeing twelve 
or fourteen coach-horses well bedded 
down, all for his own driving on the 
said Shrewsbury road! But does it 
follow that a love of stables, and 
horses and the driving or riding 
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them is incompatible with the prac- 
tical fulfilment of all the duties of a 
country gentleman and a magistrate ? 
Should any modern cynic hold such 
an opinion, let him inquire into the 
character of the Honourable ‘Thomas 
Kenyon, of Prado, near Oswestry, 
and make the inquiry in his own 
immediate neighbourhood, where the 
truest test of any man is to be found. 
lle will there learn that “ His Hon- 
our,” notwithstanding his strange 
propensities for driving coaches, as 
Dr. Pair said of his pupil Dick Parry 
in my presence, is exceeded by none 
in his kindness to the poor, his ad- 
ministration of justice as a magistrate, 
and all the duties his situation in life 
calls upon him to perform; and his 
conduct of chairman of the quarter 
sessions has given ample proof that, 
although his coaching propensities 
were not inherited from his father, 
his intuitive knowledge of the laws 
of his country shews that there is no 
mistake as to whose son he is. I 
know of no more useful country- 
gentleman ; but, as his old friend and 
brother amateur-coachman the late 
Mr. Harrison, of Shelswell, Oxford- 
shire, used to say, “ Who would have 
thought of old Chief Justice Kenyon 
being the father of a coachman 2?” 

But, proud as I am of my long 
acquaintance with “ His Honour,” 
and also of having been allowed to 
drive his coach, a favour conferred 
on few besides, the member of the 
Kenyon family with whom I was 
most intimate was his cousin, the 
squire of Penylan, now, unhappily 
for his friends, no more; a sports- 
man of eminence, who took me by 
the hand at an early age, and our 
friendship continued to his last 
hour. 

But how am I to describe this 
worthy gentleman and sincere friend ? 
When I first knew him he was Mr. 
Lloyd Kenyon. Ile then, by ac- 
cession of property, became Mr. 
Lloyd of Penylan, the name of his 
beautiful seat on the banks of the 
Dee; and afterwards, by another 
turn of the wheel, Mr. Lloyd Wil- 
liams, in consequence of property in 
right of his wife. Few men have 
been more respected in the society 
in which they moved than this gen- 
tleman was, and few knew better 
how to make his house agreeable to 
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his friends. Then he was a sports- 
man, agreeable to my definition of 
that term. He had occasionally a 
few horses in training, but I never 
heard of his betting more than ten 
pounds on their performances, nor 
on that of others. He had always a 
neat stud of hunters, and rode them 
well to hounds, both in his own 
country and in Oxfordshire, whither 
it was his custom to go for a couple 
of months after Christmas. With- 
out being what is called a bruising 
rider, which implies one who will 
ride at apparently impracticable 
fences, in the determination to be 
with the hounds at all risks, after 
the manner of Tom Smith; who 
talks of there being no fence which 
a man cannot get over with a fall— 
and he himself says he has had a 
fall in every field in Leicestershire ; 
without being a bruising rider, I re- 
peat, Mr. Lloyd Williams was one 
of the prettiest horsemen, if such a 
term may be allowed me, and the 
neatest in all his appointments that 
I have come across to this day. 
Tracing the banks of the Dee to- 
wards its source—the splendid lake of 
Bala—is a handsome modern mansion 
spelled Rig, but pronounced Riegue, 
the seat of Colonel Griffith Vaughan, 
now only surviving brother of the 
worthy and patriotic baronet of that 
name, who for so many years repre- 
sented the county of Merioneth in 
parliament, and who by his advice 
and example has done more towards 
enlightening the num-skull farmers 
of that part of the principality than 
any other man ever attempted to do. 
But it is of the colonel I am about 
to speak, because he very nearly 
comes within the wide limit of the 
Wrexham neighbourhood. At all 
events, he is a frequent visitor to it, 
and some of his oldest associates have 
been selected from among the choice 
spirits of the Maelor hundred. 
Perhaps no man on earth, in his 
walk in life, has enjoyed a greater 
share of popularity amongst all de- 
scriptions of persons than “ Griff 
Vaughan of Rig”—for such is he 
called by his intimates, sinking the 
colonel in the friend —has enjoyed 
throughout what may now be valled 
a long life, inasmuch as he must by 
this time have reached, if not sur- 
passed, his grand climacteric. But 
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some reason may be given—a worldly 
one I admit — for this excessive 
popularity, especially amongst a cer- 
tain class, who measure a man’s 
merits by his purse, or the many 
good dinners he gives in a week. 
Rig may be called an open house 
throughout the year, unless it be for 
a few weeks when its proprietor par- 
takes of the gaieties of the London 
season. And [ will produce proof 
as I proceed. When the colonel re- 
turns from his morning's ride, or his 
morning's sport—for he keeps a 
pack of foxhounds by way of adding 
to the charms of Rig — his first 
question on dismounting from his 
horse is, “ Who is here ?” that is to 
say, what new guest has arrived ? 
for being without a guest is an epoch 
yet to arrive with this hospitable 
Welshman. ‘Then—perhaps another 
feather in his plume—the colonel is 
not only a stanch ‘Tory, but a great 
supporter of the church ; at least, we 
may presume him to be so, by the 
well-known fact that the absence of 
a clergyman to say grace at the Rag 
dinner-table is a thing unheard of, 
whilst it often happens that a choice 
might be made of half-a-dozen of 
the sacred order for that sacred 
purpose, now becoming very nearly 
obsolete at the tables of laymen. 
And for this reason it has often oc- 
curred to me, that, as in former 
times when the value of church 
preferment, in the eyes of those 
who had it to sell, and of many 
who wanted to buy, was enhanced 
by being “ situated within easy reach 
of hounds” (to use the words of ad- 
vertisements, many of which I have 
seen) it might not deteriorate that 
of a Welsh rectory, if stated to be 
“within easy reach” of Colonel 
Vaughan’s dinner-room. 

But, jesting apart, how can a sin- 
gle man, with a good fortune, and 
residing in a part of the principality 
of Wales not plentifully provided 
with persons so situated, better spend 
that fortune than by entertaining at 
his table, and finding amusement for, 
the resident gentlemen of his neigh- 
bourhood, be they clerical or lay ? 
And that they themselves should be 
ready to partake of the hospitality 
of the house in question, is not to 
be marvelled at when I say that a 
oe companion than Colonel 

aughan is very rare to find. But 
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the thing speaks for itself; mere 
good eating and drinking have power 
only over a few to induce them to 
indulge in them at the expense of 
the society of a man they do not iike, 
and it would be a libel on the Welsh 
church to suppose that its reverend 
ministers would so unworthily pros- 
titute themselves. 

One little anecdote touching the 
hospitality of Rag may be allowed 
me. ‘The colonel some years ago, 
finding it inconvenient to provide room 
for the horses of comers and goers, 
built a large stable not partitioned 
into stalls, for which reason he hu- 
morously gave it the name of “the 
saloon.” Into this the horses of visi- 
tors for the day were put to help 
themselves, when those which were 
the best biters and kickers got the 
best share of the provender provided 
for them. 

L know not whether it be the case 
now, but there is a cup at Rig of 
great family antiquity, which every 
guest was required to drink on his first 
visit to the house. Luckily for my- 
self, jt is not of the heroic order, tor 
I remember having drunk it, not 
once, but I will not say how 
many times. ‘These family cups 
are common in Welsh houses of 
note. One Welsh squire, indeed, 
had two, one of which he called The 
Cardinal and the other The Pope, but 
neither I think could be called the 
cup of health, still less of good ge- 
nius, which last was considered by 
the ancients as preventive of those 
peccadilloes of which excess in strong 
drinks is so very often the cause. 

I must now retrace my steps, and 
return to the Wrexham neighbour- 
hood, in which Rag cannot exactly 
be included. I must notice the bow- 
meetings in that neighbourhood, 
which have been so long carried on 
with extraordinary spirit, and which 
still exist throughout the various 
changes that naturally have taken 
place in the society of which they 
were composed. 

[ have already said that Sir Foster 
and Lady Cunliffe were the original 
promoters of this ancient and classic 
astime in this part of the world, 
os ladyship being the lady pa- 
troness of*what was here called the 
Society of Ancient British Bowmen, 
during her life; and most zealously 
did they promote it by their example 
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and interest. Then the many beau- 
tiful domains in this very picturesque 
country added much to the celebrity 
of these meetings, and certainly on 
a fine summer’s day the eye could 
not wish to dwell upon a more de- 
lightful scene than the tents, the 
shooting butts, and the company as- 
sembled in the various grounds, pre- 
sented to it. As an ornament to the 
person, the bow has always been con- 
sidered most important. It was borne 
by kings as an ensign of royalty, 
which we learn from Homer and 
several other authors; whilst the 
sacred Scriptures inform us that Jon- 
athan stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him and gave it to 
David, and his garments, even to 
his sword, and to his bow, and to his 
girdle. There certainly was some- 
thing very becoming, if not to the 
male, to the female sex, in the entire 
costume of the ancient British ar- 
chers, especially in the hats of each, 
ornamented as they were with the 
Prince of Wales’s plume of feathers, 
his royal highness being their pa- 
tron. The prizes were of various 
descriptions, all elegant of their kind, 
and earnestly contended for by the 
members of families belonging to the 
society who were worthy to do so 
from their skill, that of the New- 
comes being generally the most suc- 
cessful. In fact, every thing belong- 
ing to this society was delightful, 
md, as John Warde said of the 
Pytchley-hunt dinners in his time, 
“all was well but the reckoning.” 
The expenses of entertaining from 
sixty to a hundred persons with the 
best of every thing, together with 
their servants and horses, was no joke, 
and no doubt was the cause of my 
father withdrawing from it after a 
certain number of years from its 
formation. But I can mention a 
curious circumstance relating to the 
butts that were put up in his 
grounds. ‘The sods of which they 
were composed were brought from 
a common at a distance, on which the 
soil was very firm and the herbage 
equally fine. They were every year 
covered with mushrooms of the best 
quality ! 

The following account on record 
of one of these meetings will afford 
some idea of the extent to which the 
preparations for them were carried, 
as also of the general proceedings on 
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such occasions. The one in question, 
says the writer, “was held on the 6th 
of August (1824) at the hospitable 
mansion of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, 
where every arrangement that could 
tend to the entertainment and com- 
fort of the archers and very nu- 
merous guests had been admirably 
made. ‘The company began to as- 
semble about eleven o'clock, As.. 
and continued increasing until up- 
wards of eighty carriages were 
counted, comprising together a very 
great portion of the rank, beauty, 
and fashion of the county and 
places adjacent. Soon after eleven 
the shooting commenced ; the ladies, 
at two butts, contesting for the 
king’s prize, which was won by Miss 
Maria Newcome ; and the gentlemen, 
at two butts, for the king’s prize 
also, which was won by Captain 
Greville. Both these prizes were 
very handsome of their kind; that 
for the ladies consisting of necklace, 
ar-rings, armlets, and brooch; and 
that for the gentlemen of a gold 
chain. About three o'clock, the 
company, amounting to upwards of 
two hundred persons, partook of a 
dinner consisting of almost every 
thing that could please the eye or 
gratify the palate; and the day, 
which was fine, was spent in the 
most harmonious, festive, and de- 
lightful manner. 

It appears to have been about the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. that 
archery ceased to be a military exer- 
cise in England ; and, although occa- 
sionally resorted to as the means of 
destruction in the chase, became a 
pastime, which it has continued to be 
to this hour; and as we read of 
the said king having ordered the ex- 
ercise of the bow of his subjects, it 
would appear that he did not wish 
that the use of it should be entirely 
neglected in his dominions. ‘That it 
was the most destructive instrument 
of war previously to the invention of 
gunpowder the history of our own 
country informs us, especially in the 
battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt; as, likewise, by what 
the bewmen did for William the 
Conquerer at Hastings, where Fla- 
rold had none. But it is to the far 
distant time of Crassus and his en- 
gagement with the Parthians, which 

cost his country thirty thousand 
soldiers, that we must look for the 
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effect of the well-directed arrow, and 
we find full credit given to it in Plu- 
tarch’s life of that somewhat pusil- 
Janimous general. Nothing in the 
shape of defence, it appears, could 
withstand the Parthian dart, which 
absolutely transfixed the hands of 
the enemy to their shields, which 
they pierced, and, as it were, nailed 
their feet to the ground, when they 
fell in a direction with them. It 1s 
a singular fact that three British 
kings lost their lives by the bow— 
viz. Harold II., William Rufus, and 
Richard I. 

No attitude more fully displays 
the elegance of the female form than 
that of shooting with a bow, when 
the arrow is drawn towards the right 
ear, and not towards the breast, as 
was the case with the primitive 
Grecians, giving rise to the absurd 
story of the Amazonian women hav- 
ing one of their breasts cut off to 
enable them to do so with effect. 1 
used to think that if I had been a 
fine woman, I would have had my 
portrait taken in the act of drawing 
my bow, in which not only are the 
striking points of the form exhibited 
in bold relief, but the eye, being at- 
tracted to the target, is seen in its 
fullest expression. What a subject 
for the painter would have been the 
lovely Opis in the act of directing 
her unerring shaft to the heart of 
the murderer of Camilla, so beau- 
tifully described by Virgil! 

Should any of my readers wish to 
be better informed of the practice of 
archery in England, in former days, 
they will be both amused and in- 
structed by looking into the seventh 
volume of the Archeologia for an 
able article on the subject, from the 
pen of the Honourable Daines Bar- 
rington. All such pastimes as tend 
to give elasticity to the mind and 
strength to the body, as that of ar- 
chery does, cannot be too much re- 
commended as a counterbalance to 
those which eventually enfeeble both, 
which too many of the fashionable 
amusements of the present day un- 
doubtedly do, to the sacrifice of 
health and beauty in one sex, and of 
peace of mind in the other. And, 


* « Roger Ascham was jovial, we see. 
main of cocks. 
archery.”— Quarterly Review, No. eviii. 
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with reference to archery, we ma 
assure ourselves of this :—although 
the ballads of Robin Hood and 
Chevy Chase may now be consi- 
dered little more than as belonging 
to the better sort of nursery tales, 
the subject of archery will ever 
maintain its classic ground ; and that 
the practice and science of it will 
never be cast aside may fairly be 
presumed by the several associations 
of British bowmen, which continue to 
be supported with much spirit.* 
‘There were many beautiful women 
in the Wrexham neighbourhood in 
my young days, and, looking at 
them with young eyes, not a spark 
of their beauty was lost upon me. 
There was one who, had she lived 
in the days of a Phidias or a Praxi- 
teles, might have served as a model 
for a statue of Venus herself. Not 
only was her form faultless, but 
the loveliness of her features could 
not well be exceeded in the hu- 
man frame. I had heard and read 
of coral lips and ivory teeth, but 1 
never saw them combined in perfec- 
tion until I saw them in her; and 
to all this were added the delicacy 
and softness peculiar to her sex. As 
Shakspeare says, she had 


‘That beauty truly blent, whose red and 
white 

Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand 
had laid on.” 


Whether or not she now lives, I am 
unable to state; I can only say I 
hope she does; and if so, I have 
reason to believe she will not be 
angry with me for proclaiming her 
name. She was the lady of General 
Webber, and had a sister, Mrs. 
Noble, nearly as handsome as herself. 
She—Mrs. Noble—only wanted ani- 
mation of countenance, without which 
the utmost regularity of features is 
shorn of half its charms. 


* Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s 
silver beam,” 


as Dryden says of another; the 
beauty of the one seemed to fade in 
the presence of the other. Taken 
as a pair, however, a man might 


He drew a good how, and dearly loved a 


His Toxophilus might, we think, be reprinted in these days of pic-nic 
Roger it was who said, im reference to 


such sports, that “ The lusty lads verily be in England.” 
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have travelled some thousand miles 
ere he found their match. 

Although myself three parts a 
Welshman, I am no admirer of the 
interior of Wales, as the residence of 
a well-educated gentleman, still less 
of one of a highly cultivated mind. 
Such a man would often be disturbed 
by the vulgarity of the society into 
which he would too often be thrown, 
the natural consequence of persons 
living at such a distance from what 
may be called the intellectual world ; 
as also from those scenes which re- 
fine and polish human nature, how- 
ever they may add to its virtues. 
That there is in the mountainous or 
secluded parts of the principality an 
originality of manners, combined 
with the appearance of an innocence 
and simplicity of character in the 
lower orders unknown in the popu- 
lous parts of Great Britain, [ am 
ready to admit; but I do not ima- 
gine they are a whit more honest 
than their neighbours. At all events, 
English tourists have long been 
aware that they have little scruple in 
asking them nearly double what 
they would demand from their own 
countrymen. ‘Then their supersti- 
tion is a great blot on their intellec- 
tual character, although I could 
name a country, which places itself at 
the head of human civilisation, quite 
a match for it in that respect. On 
this subject, however, I shall have 
an anecdote or two to relate as I 
proceed. 

Notwithstanding my objections to 
the interior parts of the principality 
of Wales, I have passed many happy 
days in it. At the house of the late 
Mr. Corbet of Ynys-y-mainguzn, in 
Merionethshire, for instance, I have 
seen as much good fellowship, toge- 
ther with as much unreserved jollity, 
as I remember to have experienced 
in that of any other man. But my 
readers shall hear the sort of style in 
which this Welsh squire conducted 
his worldly affairs, and then they 
can judge for themselves whether 
there was not something here to 
remind them of the old baronial do- 
ings of Britain’s best days. 

In the first place, Mr. Corbet had 
an income nearly amounting to ten 
thousand pounds per annum, every 
shilling of which he spent, and per- 
haps a little besides. In the next, 
the manner in which he spent it is 
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well deserving of notice. His house 
—and an excellent mansion it is— 
was built by his father; but he not 
only, by draining and scientific agri- 
cultural management, converted a 
large tract of wet and unprofitable 
land around this house into as fine a 
domain as any reasonable man could 
desire, but by an embankment against 
the sea, entirely at his own expense, 
reclaimed a large portion of ground, 
which soon became pasture of the 
very best description, abounding with 
white clover, and the best of our na- 
tural grasses. For this he obtained 
a gold medal from the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. These operations 
completed, his income was no longer 
trespassed upon; and how was it dis- 
pensed ? Why,—with the exception 
of two or three months in London 
during the gay season,—in contribut- 
ing to the amusement of his family 
and friends. I have never seen the 
man who exceeded him in his wish 
to provide for their entertainment, 
and in the country it was after this 
fashion: his coach-and-four would 
be at his door every morning for 
those who wished to ride in it; gigs 
would be provided for such as were 
not afraid of being kicked out of 
them; and saddle-horses and Welsh 
ponies innumerable. ‘Then the in- 
door work! what a consumption of 
eatables and drinkables,—that of the 
latter to be estimated by the facts of 
his maltster’s annual bill being up- 
wards of 500/., and his telling me 
that, although in one year he malted 
the produce of ten acres of his own 
barley, it was not a shilling the less 
for that! But who can wonder at 
this wholesale devouring of the good 
things of this world, when I say that 
I have seen a visitor entering upon 
the third year of his visitation ; one 
or two about to commence their se- 
cond; added to the well-known 
fact, that covers were every day laid 
for casual arrivals at the dinner- 
hour? As for myself, I never 
dreamt of the necessity of an invita- 
tion to Ynys (as this place with a 
long name implying the Island of the 
White Stone was called), but dis- 
mounted from my hack in the stable- 
yard as I would have done in that of 
an inn; and was generally saluted 
by the host with, “ Where the devil 
have you teen all this time? we 
thought you had broke your neck!” 
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And in the summer time, a month 
at Ynys certainly was a great treat. 
Its fine gardens, overladen with fruit ; 
the ride on the sands by the sea- 
side; the dinner in the large hall, 
with the door open to the lawn ; the 
apparent happiness of some of the 
guests, who, from their situation in 
life, seldom fared so well elsewhere ; 
the salmon from the river not a hun- 
dred yards from the dinner-table ; 
the four-year-old Welsh mutton, 
eight pounds to the quarter, with 
gravy as black as the ink with which 
| am writing; the: splendid veget- 
ables and salads; the bountiful des- 
sert; the strawberries, and Welsh 
cream nearly as thick as mustard, at 
Midsummer, with the finest wall- 
fruit in its season; the joke, the 
laugh, the song ; and the Welsh harp 
in the ante-room, played upon by one 
of the finest performers of his day: 
all this, added to the witty and most 
agreeable conversation of mine host, 
who was quite the man of the world, 
together with the total absence of all 
restraint excepting that which the 
rules of social order require, — a 
buoyancy to the spirits which 1 know 
not that I felt in any other man’s 
house,—at the same time that the 
early hours, the sea-breezes, and the 
moderate exercise which mere excur- 
sions of pleasure create, had the most 
beneficial effect both on the spirits 
and the health. 

Conscious of his superiority over 
the majority of mountain squires, 
Mr. Corbet would now and then be 
a little severe on some of his neigh- 
bours, who, in addition to their not 
going annually into the gay world, as 
he himself did, and finding their 
level there, were great in their own 
imaginations at home, and were wont 
to talk big. “This is the place,” 
he would say to me, when walking 
with him in the streets of London, 
“ for some of my neighbours to come 
to: they are great men at home, but 
here they would be nobody.” This 
reminds me of Lord Bacon's advice 
to country gentlemen on a certain 
occasion. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ at 
London you are like ships in the sea, 
which shew like nothing; but in the 
country you are like ships in a 
river, which look like great things.” 

I once witnessed a curious scene at 
the Opera, on the occasion of a 
very small Welsh squire—small as 
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to means—attempting to accompany 
Mr. Corbet to his box. His cos- 
tume was not considered good enough 
for the dress circle, and he was de- 
nied admittance. “My dear sir,” 
said Mr. Corbet, “you little think 
who you are refusing admittance 
to. This is Squire Owen, (of some 
place with all the consonants in the 
alphabet, but which I am quite un- 
able to indite); « great man in his 
own country, I can assure you.” The 
guardian of etiquette smiled, but the 
mountain squire was sent to the 
right-about. 

The following anecdote is deserv~- 
ing of insertion here, inasmuch as it is 
worthy of imitation. Mr. Corbet was 
on the turf in his younger days, and, 
being partial to it afterwards, was in 
the habit of attending the spring 
meetings at Newmarket. At the 
close of one of them, he said to his 
eldest son, who had lately left Trinity 
College, where he was a_ fellow- 
commoner,—* ‘To-morrow morning 
we shall breakfast at Cambridge. If 
in the course of the day you will let 
me know what you owe in the town, 
you shall not owe a shilling when 
you leave it.” The score was a heavy 
one, but it was wiped off without « 
word being said on the subject. 1 con- 
sider this act worthy of imitation by 
parents who have the means of per- 
forming it,— because so many young 
men attribute their ruin in after life 
to a sort of recklessness of conduct 
produced by their college-bills re- 
maining unpaid, and hanging like a 
mill-stone round their necks on their 
first start in the world. And I never 
think of this noble conduct of the 
hearty old Welsh squire but an anec- 
dote occurs to my recollection, the 
occasion of which was, not the pay- 
ment of college-bills, but the making 
out a list of sundry heavy claims 
upon a friend of mine, well known in 
the fashionable world, for the pur- 
pose of an arrangement of them, in 
the presence of his father-in-law, a 
nobleman distinguished for his splen- 
did talents, but by no means an 
Adonis. As the items were called 
over, some remark was generally 
made by his lordship, and now and 
then an exclamation, such as, “ Abo- 
minable extravagance!” or “ wilful 
waste!” would escape him. At 
length, on seeing something like 
three dozen pairs of white silk stock- 
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ings, and ditto of French kid gloves 
in the same order, he could contain 
himself no longer; and putting his 
hands together, with his eyes cast 
upw ards, he thus broke ‘forth— 
“Well! thank God, I am not the 
greatest fool in the world.” “ Nor J 
the ugliest fellow,” rejoined the young 
one, who happens to be a very good- 
looking man. The nobleman alluded 
to will easily be recognised ; nor will 
it bea matter of surprise that he burst 
out into laughter at the smart reply 
of his thoughtless but very good- 
natured son-in-law. 

I have already spoken of the su- 
perstition of the Welsh people, in 
the lower walk of life especially. 1 
have a great contempt for this in- 
firmity, the effect of ignorance and 
credulity in the understanding, dis- 
graceful to the human mind. ‘To 
believe in vulgar miracles is no less 
than to believe that God suspends 
the laws of nature for the most 
trivial purposes—an idea quite un- 
worthy of Omnipotence. That it 
prevails more or less, however, in 
other countries besides Wales is a 
fact too well known, and in none 
more than in highly civilised France, 
where miraculous cures are said to be 
annually performed in a church 
within five miles of where I now sit. 

During one of my visits to Ynys, 


T witnessed a disgusting instance of 


this debasement of the human mind. 
There is a well in a neighbouring 


churchyard, the water of which is of 


the foulest description—absolutely 
fotid—the plunging into which is 
supposed to be a @nre for sundry dis- 
eases of the body; and Sunday even- 
ings in the summer time were consi- 


dered the most auspicious periods of 


the week for trying the silly experi- 
ment. To this place did I once re- 


pair to satisfy myself of the fact of 


there being such fools in the world 


as to have faith in the properties of 


this filthy liquid ; when, I am sorry 
to say, i was thoroughly disgusted 
with the disgraceful exhibition. In 
the Odyssey, we read of a cure per- 
formed by a song. The Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus—a mighty great 
liar, | think, on many subjects— 
says he saw a certain Jew, named 
Eleazer, draw the devil out of an 
old woman’s nostrils, in the presence 
of the Emperor Vespasian. Be- 
witched persons in our own country 
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were said to be cured by’a plaster of 
assafoetida; but how that offensive 
drug could be so efficacious was 
somewhat ofa puzzler. Some thought 
the devil might consider so vile an 
application as an insult, and bolted 
out of revenge; whilst others sagely 
observed, that as devils are supposed 
to have eyes and ears, it is probable 
they might also have noses. But 
to speak seriously. ‘The effects of 
this species of superstition on the 
human mind are indeed deplorable ; 
it chains down the understanding, 
sinking it into the most abject state ; 
and when I see a Roman Catholic 
priest in this country, whom we may 
presume to be an educated person, 
blessing the sea and the crops—a ce- 
remony which will take place to- 
morrow morning, it being the “ Fete 
de Dieu” —1 can only look upon him 
as an impostor, or as one paid to 
make a fool of himself in spite of his 
conviction. 

As I may not have a better oppor- 
tunity of recurring to it, I may as 
well conclude my observations on 
the customs and habits of the people 
inhabiting the interior parts of the 
principality of Wales. 

The Welsh pursue an excellent 
practice on the occasion of a wedding 
of persons who have to labour for 
their bread. Each guest pays a shil- 
ling, which act, when the gathering 
is large, as it generally is, enables 
the young couple to make a start in 
life with their cow or pig; at all 
events, it provides them with articles 
of furniture. I have seen nearly two 
hundred persons assembled at a South 
Welsh wedding. In former times, in 
South Wales, previous to a wedding, 
a herald, with a crook, or wand, 
adorned with ribands, used to take 
the circuit of the neighbourhood, and 
make his * bidding,” or invitation, in 
a prescribed form. But the knight- 
errant cavalcade on horseback,—the 
carrying off the bride,—the rescue, 
—the wordy war, in rhyme, between 
the parties, which formed a singular 
spectacle of mock contest at a Welsh 
wedding, is now almost, if not alto- 
gether, laidaside. In the neighbour- 
hood of Aberystwith, however, | 
have seen a cavaleade of at least a 
hundred of both sexes, with the bride 
mounted behind the bridegroom, on 
a hard-trotting nag, one remoye from 
a cart-horse. 
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Touching Welsh funcrals amongst 
the lower orders, I have little to say ; 
they are conducted with all the de- 
cency the ceremony requires, and 
money is collected for the poor sur- 
vivors of the family by voluntary 
contributions in the church; but 
there did exist an indecent practice 
amongst the upper orders, and, for 
all I know to the contrary, it may still 
exist. I allude to the dinner given 
at the house of the deceased on the 
day of his interment, when some 
friend or relation takes the chair, 
and a jollification is the result. [ 
know that this was the case in the 
house of a gentleman with whom I 
was connected by marriage, having 
had the particulars from the person 
who acted as president of the dinner- 
table, a relation of the deceased. He 
confessed to having reminded the 
butler of one of his late master’s fa- 
vourite bins. It is true that festi- 
vals and games were celebrated at 
funerals in ancient times, and amongst 
wise people. Julius Cesar, for in- 
stance, gave the people a feast in me- 
mory of his daughter; but these, for 
the most, partook of a religious cha- 
racter, and no such indecency as the 
one I have mentioned would have 
occurred at the celebration of them. 

There is one practice which surely 
ought to yield to the moral improve- 
ment that education is said to have 
effected in other parts of our island 
—and that is the extraordinary one 
of what is called “ bundling.” The 
Rev. W. Bingley, M.A., in the se- 
cond volume of his Tour through 
North Wales, thus describes it :— 


“* The lower class of people of Caer- 
narvonshire, Anglesea, and Merioneth- 
shire, have a mode of courtship which, 
ull within these few years, was scarcely 
ever heard of in this kingdom, The 
lover generally comes under the shadow 
of the night, and is taken, without any 
kind of reserve, into the bed of the fair 
one. Here, as it is generally under- 
stood, with part of his clothes on, he 
breathes his tender passion, and ‘ tells 
how true he loves.’ This custom seems 
to have originated in the scarcity of fuel, 
and the disagreeableness of sitting toge- 
ther in cold weather without fire. Much 
has been said of the innocence with 
which these meetings are conducted. It 
may be so in some cases; but it is cer- 
tainly not an uncommon thing for 2 son 
and heir to be brought into the world 
within two or three months after the mar. 
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riage ceremony has taken place. No no« 
tice seems, however, to be taken of it, 
provided the marriage is over before the 
living witness is brought to light. As 
this custom is entirely confined to la- 
bouring people, it is not so pregnant 
with danger as it might otherwise be 
supposed ; for, both parties being poor, 
they are constrained to marry, in order 
to secure their reputation, and, by that 
means, a method of getting a livelihood.” 
This, we must allow, is very tole- 
rant language of the reverend au- 
thor; but not knowing, perhaps, so 
much of the bundling system as I 
myself do, he is in error when he 
says that it is “ entirely confined to 
the labouring people.” ‘There is not 
a gentleman’s house in either of the 
three counties he has mentioned that 
bundling does not take place on every 
Saturday night, if not on other 
nights; at least such was the case 
when I knew those counties well. And 
to shew that good sometimes comes 
out of evil, I can name a little incident 
in reference to this apparently li- 
centious practice. “ Do you go to 
bed,” said I to a reverend friend I 
was on a visit to in Caernarvonshire, 
“with your dinner-room shutters not 
put to, and all your plate on your 
sideboard 2” “ No danger,” he re- 
plied ; “the bundlers protect our 
houses, to-night especially.” (It was 
Saturday.) I wonder how many of 
Mrs. Martha Price’s genus, named 
“ fusty old maids,” are to be found in 
these counties, forasmuch as Pope 
says, 
“‘ There swims no goose so grey but soon 
or late 
She finds some honest gander for her 
mate ;” 


and we are sure no Caernarvonshire, 
Anglesea, nor Merionethshire dam- 
sel in a certain walk in life ever goes 
to her grave, unless it be a very 
early one, without knowing what it 
is to bundle. 

The worst feature in Wales, in my 
eyes at least, is the prevalence of Me- 
‘hellee, with all its mean and dis- 
gusting cant, so much made use of 
to conceal roguery,—at all events, to 
prevent the suspicion of it by the 
world. This cant is often displayed 
in a ratio to the use intended to be 
made of it. Two old ladies, now de- 
ceased, with whom I was connected 
by marriage, had a steward who was 
so rigid a Methodist that he would 
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not even answer a question, having 
the slightest reference to business, on 
a Sunday,—always having on his 
tongue coe words: “’ Tis Sunday ; 
Tl talk to you to-morrow.” At the 
end of his stewardship, he was found 
to have robbed his employers to a 
great extent. Then these nightly 
meetings of this holy craft,—what 
pretty doings frequently occur at 
them! “It is certainly a misfor- 
tune,” says a celebrated writer on 
morality, “that a devotional and 
amorous turn should always be so 
closely connected in females.” And 
when we find a number of young 
persons of both sexes in the lower 
walks of life closely pent up in these 
conventicles, where singing forms a 
prominent part of the service, we 
may readily believe the amorous 
turn too often proves too strong for 
the devotional one, and mischief is 
the result.* 

But with reference to the destrue- 
tion of—at any rate, danger to— 
female virtue by nightly attendance 
at these modern love-feasts, the mis- 
chief is perhaps trifling when com- 
pared with that which is produced by 
attending the meetings of that branch 
of what are called Calvinistical Me- 
thodists, who, from certain enthusi- 
astic, and | may add indecent, extra- 
vagancies, are denominated jumpers. 
Whoever witnesses them may jump 
to the conclusion that they cannot 
fail to be highly destructive to female 
virtue; and in corroboration of what 
[ assert, I will transcribe Mr. Bing- 
ley’s words, when speaking of them 
in his Tour through Wales :— 


* Persuading themselves,” says the 
reverend author, “that they are in- 
voluntarily acted upon by some divine 
impulse, and becoming intoxicated with 
this imagined inspiration, they utter their 
rapture and their triumph with such 
wildness and incoherence —with such 
gesticulation and vociferation, as set all 
reason and decorum at detiance. This 
presumption seizes chiefly the young and 
sanguine, and, as, it seems, like hysteric 
affections, partly spreading through the 
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crowd by sympathy, its operations and 
effects varying according to the different 
degrees of constitutional temperament, 
mock all description. Among their 
preachers, who are also very various in 
character (illiterate and conceited ; or 
well meaning and sensible; or, too fre- 
quently I fear, crafty and hypocritical), 
some are more distinguished by their 
success in exciting these ertravaganczas. 
One of these, after beginning perhaps in 
a lower voice, in more broken and de. 
tached sentences, rises by degrees to a 
greater vehemence of tone and gesture, 
which often swells into a bellowing, as 
grating to the ear as the attendant dis. 
tortions are disgusting to the sight ofa 
rational man. In the early part he is ac- 
companied only by sighs and occasional 
moans, with here and there a note of ap. 
probation, which after a while are suc- 
ceeded by whinings and exclamations ; 
till, at length, one among the crowd, 
wrought up to a pitch of ecstasy, which 
it is supposed will permit no longer to be 
suppressed, starts and commences the 


jumping, using at intervals some ex. 


pressions of praise or of triumph. The 
word most generally adopted is “ gogon- 
iant.”t (Glory!) Between these excla. 
mations, while labouring with the sub. 
ject, is emitted from the throat a harsh, 
undulating sound, which by the profane 
is compared to uw stone-cutter’s saw. 
The conclusion, which I am most ashamed 
to describe, has more the appearance of 
Heathen orgies than of the rational fer- 
vour of Christian devotion. The frenzy 
spreads among the multitude; for, in 
fact, a kind of religious frenzy appears 
to seize them. ‘To any observations 
made to them they seem insensible. Men 
and women indiscriminately cry and 
laugh, jump and sing, with the wildest 
extravagance. That their dress becomes 
deranged or the hair dishevelled is no 
longer an object of attention, and their 
raptures continue, till, spent with fatigue 
of mind and body, the women are fre- 
quently carried out in a state of apparent 
insensibility. In these scenes, indeed, 
the youthful part of the congregation are 
principally concerned ; the more elderly 
generally contenting themselves with 
admiring, with devout gratitude, what 
they deem the operations of the Spivit. 
Their exertions are so great at these 
times, that the hardest labour they could 
be put to would not so much waste their 





* T have always considered the doctrine of certain sects dissenting from our 


church to be a most dangerous one, especially to uneducated minds. 


In muiniaining 


salvation to depend on faith as a simple condition, they not only deny, to a certain 
extent, in a religious sense, the importance of a virtuous life, but assume Ubut every 


one who has faith has his sins remitted, and is incapable of sinning at all, so long as 


that assumption, or assurance, 2s they have it, shall continue. 
t These preachings are altogether im the Welsh language. 
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animal spirits, or weary their limbs, as 
two hours spent in this religious fury. 
Were their meetings seven times a week 
instead of once or twice, ] am confident 
that the strongest constitution could 
bear it but a very short time. 

“ Besides these, they have their ge- 
neral meetings, which are held once or 
twice in a year, at Caernarvon, Pwllheli, 
and other places in rotation. At these 
they sometimes assemble so many as five 
or six thousand people. They hold their 
general meeting at Caernarvon in the 
open air, upon the green near the castle ; 
and not contented with their enthusiastic 
extravagancies upon the spot, many of 
the people from the country have been 
known to continue them for three or four 
miles of their road home.” 


How truly do these proceedings 
prove the assertion of the moralist, 
that devotion, when it does not lie 
under the restraint of reason, dege- 
nerates into enthusiasm, and gene- 
rally into that of the wildest sort. 
In this case, however, it will require 
one better skilled in womankind 
than myself—and my experience has 
not been scanty—to determine which 
of the twain is in the greatest danger, 
the female bundler or the female 
jumper. At all events, I can readily 
imagine a healthy young Welsh wo- 
man, indulging in either of these 
semi-barbarous practices, with all 
her “blushing honours” thick upon 
her, to be in no small danger of los- 
ing the crowning jewel of the cas- 
canet—one that never can be re- 
placed. 

Inasmuch as the title to this work 
implies something like a history of 
my own life, [ must “ hark back,” 
as we fox-hunters say, and return to 
the doings of my carliest days. But 
I am reminded, by the pen ofa friend, 
that this is a difficult task, and diffi- 
cult from more causesthanone. Mr. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, says that “ there is nothing so 
distinctive of genius as the retention, 
in advanced years, of the capacity to 
depict the feelings of youth with all 
their original glow and _ purity ; 
and, moreover, that this blessed dis- 
tinction belongs to, and is the just 
reward of, virtuous genius only.” 
Mr. Lockhart here alludes not to the 
autobiographer generally, but to the 
creative power of the author of whom 
he is speaking, in reference to the va- 
rious play of his fancy in the combi- 
nation of persons and events ; never- 
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theless, the sentiments he expresses 
partly apply to him who ventures to 
describe the scenes of his own youth ; 
and I therefore enter upon the task 
with a consciousness of the non- 
possession of the qualities required 
for it, and claim indulgence on that 
account. Perhaps some hints to pa- 
rents, if nothing else worth remem- 
bering or amusing, may be gathered 
from the history of my early days. 
When we are aware that those to 
whom we owe our existence have de- 
voted long years, during our infancy 
and youth, to protect, to nourish, to 
guide us,—when they have thought 
of us rather than themselves, and 
sacrificed pleasures, and amusements, 
and tastes, and feelings for our bene- 
fit,—when they have spent the weary 
hours of watchfulness over the bed 
of infancy and sickness,—when they 
have rejoiced in our joys, and 
mourned for our sorrows,—when they 
have made efforts for us that they 
would not have made for themselves, 
and even corrected us with more pain 
to themselves than to us, for our be- 
nefit,—when they have given up 
time, pleasure, and comfort, for our 
welfare,—when they have done all 
this, and we know it, there is nothing 
on earth can equal, or should equal, 
the love and gratitude of a child for 
his parents. I have not to reproach 
myself for being at all deficient in a 
full measure of the love and grati- 
tude that was due to me for all the 
kindnesses here enumerated and be- 
stowed upon me by the kindest of 
parents. So far from this, indeed, I 
may almost say that they were strong 
enough to mar my best prospects in 
life, inasmuch as, when at the age of 
seventeen, Mr. Robarts, father of the 
present Mr. Robarts the banker, (of 
the house of Robarts, Curtis, and 
Co.,) offered me a writership in India 
—a certain fortune in those days, 
and in a few years too, | refused it, 
merely because I could not bear the 
thoughts of tearing myself from my 
parents—from my father especially, 
he being advanced in life at the time ; 
and the hope of his living to see my 
return appeared to be a forlorn one. 
I may, however, venture to say, that 
my father’s kindness towards me not 
only exceeded the bounds of pru- 
dence, inasmuch as in the weakness 
of his affection he could scarcely say 
* no” to any request I made to him ; 
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ang still his conduct in this respect 
was scarcely fair towards me with re- 
ference to my prospects in after life. 
After having suffered me to indulge 
in somewhat more than childish pas- 
times, when a mere child ; letting me 
follow hounds on my pony, for in- 
stance, in my twelfth year, in boots 
and leather breeches, and a hunting- 
cap on my head ; having done all this, 
I say, and having at the same time 
opened an estate worth at least a 
hundred thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of charging it for younger 
children, he left me just what might 
serve for about three years’ ex- 
penditure, with the notions I was 
at this time imbibing by his per- 
mission. Then, strange to say, he 
failed to avail himself of the early 
indication which he could not avoid 
perceiving I shewed for the medi- 
cal profession; for, however laugh- 
able it may be, I was constantly 
talking of restringents, tonics, and 
their opposites, at a very early age ; 
and the interest I have taken in the 
diseases of horses, as exhibited in the 
publication of a series of letters on 
the condition and diseases of those 
animals, now become a standard work, 
clearly shews that, although I was 
not permitted to kill or cure my own 
species, I was resolved to try my 
hand on the brutes. But, jesting 
apart, I am quite sure I should have 
made a fortune as a physician, inas- 
much as, unlike the undertaker’s 
apprentice, who ran away from his 
master, I should have delighted in 
my protester had I entered into 
it, the almost certain forerunner 
of success. But I believe my fa- 
ther’s excuse for not regarding 
this early propensity of mine was, 
that he intended me for the church : 
being very intimate with two or three 
bishops, he felt himself certain of 
having me provided for. It turned 
out, however, that not only was a 
trifling impediment in my speech 
considered a bar to this prospect, but 
that in case I had been ordained 
priest, I should haye been no more 
the better for my father’s intimacy 
with the two or three bishops than if 
they had been two or three black- 
smiths. 


As Johnson says in his Life of 


Blackmore, there is “a_ perpetual 
attempt to degrade physic from its 
sublimity ;” but | am more inclined 
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to agree with Homer, who tells us in 
the Jliad, when speaking of Machaon’s 
wound,— 


lareos y%e uvne WoaAwy avrazios arAdwy. 
“ A wise physician, skilled our wounds 
to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal ;” 


and, seriously speaking, what can 
be more gratifying to the mind of 
man than to know that, by his talent 
and skill, he has not Sf relieved 
the bodily pangs of a suffering fellow- 
creature, but saved a life of usefulness, 
and thereby preserved the dearest 
charities of life unbroken by his ex- 
ertions ? 

A ready recollection of our know- 
ledge, to whatever extent we may 
possess it at the moment when we 
have occasion for it, is a talent of the 
greatest importance. ‘The extraordi- 
nary degree in which some persons 
possess it is almost past belief; and 
{ can name a lady who is so pre- 
eminently gifted with this faculty, 
that she can transcribe a sermon after 
hearing it preached, word for word 
as it has been delivered. I have 
myself endeavoured to cultivate this 
talent. and the numerous anecdotes 
produced by me in my writings, 
having their origin in events of days 
long since gone by, have shewn that 
I have not altogether failed in my 
desire. It has been highly useful to 
me in those writings on various sub- 
jects; and I am enabled to say, from 
my own experience, that the memory, 
like other habits, is strengthened and 
improved by daily use. It is, indeed, 
hardly credible to what degree both 
active and passive remembrance may 
be improved by long practice, as is 
shewn by what are called extempore 
wreachers, who get their sermons by 
conn, and likewise by actors on the 
stages of our public theatres. 

Of passive remembrance I could 
produce scores of instances corrobo- 
rative of my assertion, that the faculty 
was kindly given to me at my birth. 
I have as perfect a recollection of the 
day on which I was breeched as 
though that day were yesterday, 
being then only in my fifth year; 
and I have also now before my eyes 
a memorable event of the same young 
days. I see myself watching the 
arrival of my father’s carriage from 
Wrexham; I see it stop at the door ; 
and, when opened by a footiman whose 
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form, if not his features, are before 
me, I see the roller at the bottom of 
it,—the toy, which my mother had 
promised to bring me, with the cy- 
linder wrapped in silver paper, and 
painted red. Were | to live a hun- 
dred more years, (his impicssion would 
not be effaced, so powerful was the 
mark it made stamyed upon the 
young mind. Theu, strange to say, 
[ well remember the first impression 
my wild notion of heaven made on 
my senses at the same early age. I 
assimilated it to a large baked rice 
pudding, with a nice brown skin on 
its surface. To account for this as- 
similation is impossible by any rule 
of logic, unless it be that, being much 
enamoured of baked rice pudding, 
with a nice brown skin on its surface, 
and having heard the praises of 
heaven, I thought I could not pay it 
a higher compliment, or estimate its 
value more highly than by comparing 
it with what was so agreeable to my 
worldly notions of happiness and de- 
light. My notions of hell, at that 
early age, I do not recollect; but if 
[ entertained any, I make no doubt 
of their having been strongly associ- 
ated with the fire in the oven that 
baked the pudding. I am not, how- 
ever, the only one whose philosophy 
on these subjects has been very wide 
of the mark, and will remain so until 
all such secrets are made known to 
us -— 


“ Thy throne is darkness in th’ abyss of 
; light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight ; 
Oh, teach me to believe Thee thus con- 
ceal’d, 
And search no further than Thyself re. 
veal’d,”’* 


I now take leave of nursery tales, 
with the mention of one or two rather 
unaccountable circumstances. Inde- 
pendently of the fact of my mother 
having been herself one of the best 
and most careful of mothers, added 
to that of there having always been 
two female seryants, whose duties 
were confined to the nursery ; not- 
withstanding all this, despite of Mrs. 
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Jones and her assistant maid, we were 
all—that is to say, my brother, my six 
sisters, and myself—generally, more 
or less lousy, myself invariably so, 
as proved by frequent appeals to my 
head. Some person made us a pre- 
sent of a small miscroscope ; and the 
favourite object which we were wont 
to place within its focus was either 
a flea or a louse. The one was al- 
ways at hand, either in a dog or 
elsewhere ; but when the other was 
wanting, it was instantly produced, 
provided I was within call. The 
cover was never drawn blank ; and 
how well do I remember the opera- 
tion of having my head washed with 
a decoction of stayesacre, a species of 
the larkspur plant, the comb not being 
equal to the task. But how is it that, 
with my own children—two hatches 
of them, as Mr. Yorke of Erthig used 
to say of his—an insect of this loath- 
some nature has been a rarity? We 
read of their breeding in certain lati- 
tudes, and not in others. That of 
Plasgronow could not be influential 
in this case; but they are said to breed 
most in young heads where health 
prevails, and a healthier family than 
ours might have been very difficult 
to find. 

The mention of health in children 
induces me to notice the change that 
has taken place in the rearing of 
them in gentlemen's families since 
my nursery days. We were not al- 
lowed gravy with our meat; nor 
butter, except now and then, nor 
wine ever; all which restrictions 
were considered necessary to prevent 
humours breaking out ; whereas ex- 
perience has shewn that poor, and 
not good living, is the source of these 
evils in the human form. I have 
reared two sets of children, eleven 
out of twelve now alive, as straight 
as arrows; and never has there been 
a pimple, much less a scar, to be seen 
on any of them, although they have 
eaten and drunk whatever came in 
their way. In fact, my principle in 
rearing children is the same as that 
which I have acted upon and recom- 
mended in the rearing of horses— 


* Persons of all times have entertained strange notions of both heaven and hell. 
A celebrated philosopher of antiquity, tutor to the renowned Pericles, had the follow. 


ing wild and extravagant one of the former and its luminaries. 


He believed the 


heavens to be made of stone, for which, and other assertions, he was condemned to 
die. He was, however, philosopher enough to laugh at the sentence, saying that it 
had long been passed upon him’ by nature. 
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namely, to keep them well and 
warm. 

When children are left to follow 
the bent of their own inclinations, 
they are not long in making their 
election ; mine was for the horse 
and the dog, the former especially, 
and I have no cause for repent- 
ance in having done so. In the 
first place, I consider the horse, 
next to man, to be the paragon of 
animals; and when my last hour 
comes, should the power of reflection 
be allowed me, nothing of a worldly 
nature will give me half the con- 
solation that a consciousness of m 
having advocated their cause with 
my pen, and greatly reduced their 
sufferings in their labours, by im- 
proving their naturai powers for the 
performance of them (a point which 
had been previously strangely over- 
looked), will afford me. The nec 
vixi frustra will then present itself ; 
and, as virtue is estimated by its 
utility, I shall look forward to my 
reward. : 

With respect to horses, the ruling 
passion began to shew itself long 
before I could bestride one ; for well 
do I remember the sets of imaginary 
coach-horses I had in my imaginary 
stables, in the shape of rods, of 
colours approaching as nearly as I 
could procure them to those of the 
coach-horses of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen. Major Williams of Pembydd, 
I knew, drove four chestnuts with 
white faces; and I had accordingly 
a team of sticks, with the bark peeled 
off at the upper ends. Lord Gros- 
venor drove roans. I had a team of 
roans from the alder-tree, the bark 
of which is of a mixed colour ; and a 
team of greys was at once at hand 
by merely stripping off the bark, or 
rather peeling the stick of which my 
ideal steeds were composed. 

“ Multo parva leves capiunt animos,” 
says a Latin proverb; implying there- 
by that the sports of children satisfy 
the child. These Cinderella - like 
teams, however, did not long satisfy 
me. Before my twelfth year began 
I was not only head groom over my 
own pony, with little Jack Hammer 
as my helper, but was a partner with 
one of the Yorkes of my own age in a 
carriage, which we called the “ Royal 
Mail,” and the following is a correct 
description of it :— 

Yorke procured the body from the 
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coachmaker who worked for his 
father in Wrexham, and I got the 
carriage and the four wheels from 
the steward at Wynnstay, the same 
being considered passed service for 
the owner, and thus was the “ mail” 
got up. Harness was procured as it 
could be; a bit here and a bit there, 
like Harlequin’s snuff, which was a 
pinch out of every man’s box ; and 
some of it, perhaps, not very honestly 
procured. But there arose a difficulty. 
My pony would not submit to the in- 
dignity of a collar ; but to insure the 
partnership, which alone could insure 
me my turn with the reins, it luckily 
happened that another of the Yorkes, 
whose taste did not lie in our line, 
gave me the use of his pony, and 
then we found ourselves all right. 
The words “ Royal Mail” were 
painted on the carriage, and even 
engraved on the collar of the dog 
that followed it ; and, to add to its ap- 
pearance, as well as to its danger, the 
horses were driven, tandem, in reins. 

Our usual route was, twice a-day, 
to the rectory of Marchwhiel, two 
miles distant; and to keep up the 
delusion, as also to compensate to the 
worthy rector for so often disturbing 
him with our horn, which was always 
blown on approaching the house, we 
carried him either the Erthig or 
Plasgronow newspaper of the pre- 
ceding day. Strange to say, we only 
once upset the drag, and then nothing 
beyond alarm to two young ladies 
who were inside it, was the fortunate 
result ; but on one journey a scene 
occurred that I shall never forget ; 
inasmuch as, to a lad of twelve years 
of age, it was a very awful one. On 
our return from the rectory, just in 
the dusk of a hot summer's evening, 
we were overtaken by a most severe 
storm of thunder and lightning ; and 
our only passenger, the eldest Miss 
Yorke, was all at once seized with 
violent hysterics. She first cried and 
then laughed most violently ; and, as 
neither coachman nor guard—for we 
acted the part of each by turns—had 
ever witnessed any thing of the sort 
before, and there was no assistance at 
hand, the dismay that it occasioned 
will be better imagined than described. 
This partnership in the royal mail 
lasted two years; when my partner, 
who was at Rugby School with my- 
self, fell sick and died ; and, of course, 
the frolic ended with his life. 
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It may easily be imagined that this 
Lilliputian coachmanship was only a 
prelude to further operations. Be- 
fore my fourteenth year expired, I 
was to be seen at work by the side 
of “ Chester Billy,” on the Chester 
and Shrewsbury Highflyer coach, 
which that excellent coachman and 
servant drove for upwards of thirty 
years; and hence was my predilec- 
tion for the coachbox dated, a pre- 
dilection which I have had no cause 
to lament. From the art of driving 
four horses in hand—and an art it is, 
and by no means an easy one—I have 
not only derived an abundance of 
pleasure, but from the great practice 
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I at one time had on public coaches, 
which their proprietors allowed me 
to drive, I so far perfected myself in 
the art as to enable me to commit 
the result of my experience to paper, 
never failing to assert the claims of 
coach-horses to the kindness of their 
drivers in the first place; and in the 
next, to point out the prevailing 
causes of accidents to those who travel 
in coaches and other conveyances 
drawn by horses; and, consequently, 
from the publicity given by the pub- 
lic press to my remarks, have I been 
the means of preserving human life, 
thus adding another consoling re- 
flection for the last hour.* 


i * The following expression, viz. ‘‘ when I drove the Holyhead mail,’ appearing 
in one of my papers on the road, it was believed by many of my readers that I was 
regularly at work on the box. This was a miscomprehension of my words. I only 
drove the mail as an amateur, giving all the earnings to the coachman, who rested 
when I was driving forhim, Rather a ludicrous scene, however, once occurred when 
I was driving a stage-coach for the coachman, who was ill. An outside passenger 
gave me sixpence ; she proved to have been a servant in our family in my childhood, 
and she came the next day to the coach-office, at the hour of the coach starting, to 
renew her acquaintance with me, making many apologies for the sixpence, which I 
of course returned to her with half-a-dozen besides, for she had been a favourite with 
us in the nursery. 
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, 
MNISTORICAL RESEARCHES : THE CAMDEN SOCIETY S PU 


As we proceed with our investiga- 
tion of the Camden Society’s volumes, 
we find greater disparity in their re- 
lative importance and interest; but 
we nevertheless trust that we shall 
be enabled, from the variety of their 
contents, and with the aid of other 
sources, to produce much which may 
prove not unacceptable to the public. 

The first of the works comprised 
in our present list embraces an inte- 
resting period in the annals of Eng- 
land —the early part of the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but we do not perceive 
that it materially adds in any parti- 
cular to our knowledge of these 
times. The document, however, 
claims our consideration and regard, 
as furnishing an approach to a better 
species of historical writing than the 
productions of the chroniclers which 
preceded it, which Mr. Bruce happily 
designates as mere @xtended chrono- 
logies. Like his more celebrated 
contemporary, the venerable author 
of the Britannia and the Annales, 
Hayward was acquainted with the 
great classical models of historical 
composition, and, notwithstanding 
his many defects, has occasionally 
exhibited some portion of their spirit. 
It was his desire, 
language”— Mr. Bruce goes so far as 


to say in the expressive language of 


Lord Bacon—* to place before our 
very eyes the movements of the 


Historical Researches : 


“by the light of 
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times, the characters of persons, the 
hesitation of councils, the course and 
flow of actions, as of waters ; the hol- 
lowness of pretences, the secrets of 
empire.” 

A portion of the work was printed 
in 1636, with the author’s “ Life and 
Raigne of King Edward the Sixt,” 
the “production by which Sir John 
Hayward’s name has since been prin- 
cipally known. ‘The remainder was 
entirely lost sight of, and remained 
unknown, till Mr. Bruce, having 
found a manuscript of it in the Har- 
leian Collection, brought it to the at- 
tention of the Society. 

The author of the Annals was by 
profession a doctor of the civil law, 
and was probably, says Mr. Bruce, 
who has industriously collected the 
particulars of his biography, indebted 
to his professional eminence for his 
knighthood. He, nevertheless, found 
time to prosecute laborious historical 
researches; and his reputation was 
such, that when King James founded 
his college at Chelsea—* Controversy 
College,” as it was termed by Laud 
— Hayward was selected as one of 
the two historiographers, Camden 
being the other. He was likewise 
the author of political and theolo- 
gical tracts ;[ and was imprisoned by 
the queen for publishing his Life of 
Henry IV. 
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Lord Bacon, to whom the author was 
probably indebted for his safety—* be- 
ing mightily incensed with that book, 
which was dedicated to my Lord of 
Essex, being a story of the first year of 
Henry 1V., thinking it a seditious pre- 
lude to put into people’s head boldness 
and faction, said she had an opinion 
there was treason in it, and asked me if 
I could not find any places in it that 
might be drawn within the case of trea- 
son: whereto I answered,—‘ For treason 
surely I find none, but for felony very 
many.’ And when her majesty hastily 
asked me, ‘ Wherein?’ I told her the au- 
thor had committed very apparent theft ; 
for he had taken most of the sentences 
of Cornelius Tacitus, and translated them 
into English, and put them into his text. 
And another time, when the queen 
would not be persuaded it was his writ- 
ing whose name was to it, but that it had 
some more mischievous author, and said, 
with great indignation, that she would 
have him racked* to produce his author, 
I replied, ‘ Nay, madam, he is a doctor ; 
never rack his person, but rack his style ; 
let him have pen, ink, and paper, and 
help of books, and be enjoined to con- 
tinue the story where it breaketh off, and 
I will undertake, by collating the styles, 
to judge whether he was the author or 
no.”—Bacon’s Works, vi. 259; Mon- 
tagu’s edition. 


In order to enable us to render 
our notices of the important period 
to which we are introduced by the 
Annals more complete, we shall avail 
ourselves of a work which has re- 
cently appeared under the title of 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times, edited 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, which con- 
sists of a chronological series of ori- 
ginal and mostly inedited letters of 
the lord-treasurer Burleigh, the Earl 
of Leicester, the secretaries Walsing- 
ham and Smith, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and other distinguished per- 
sons throughout this reign. ‘This 
period, indeed, has been peculiarly 
favoured by modern research. Do- 
cuments of every class illustrative of 
this epoch are made available to the 
historical student, not only by so- 
cieties, but by individual zeal; and 
perhaps we could not adduce a better 
example of the latter than the ex- 


* It is surprising that Elizabeth approved this mode of extorting confession ; but 
the fact is manifest from documents long since before the public: ‘ I suppose 
we have gotten so much as at this tyme is like to be had”—we find it on one 
occasion acknowledged —“ yet to-morrow do we intend to bring a couple of them to 
the rack, not in eny hope to get eny thyng worthy that payne and feare, but because 
it is so earnestly commanded unto us.”——_Murptn’s State Papers, p. 95. 
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tensive collection of despatches, &c. of 
the French ambassadors in England 
and Scotland during the sixteenth 
century, the publication of which 
was undertaken in Paris under the 
direction of Charles Purton Cooper, 
Esq., seeretary to the late Record 
Commission, and of which seven 
volumes have appeared (with the 
pecuniary assistance, however, of 
the Bannatyne Club), containing 
the correspondence of Bertrand de 
Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon, re- 
sident ambassador in England dur- 
ing the years 1568-1575, the period 
of the darkest plots which menaced 
Elizabeth’s life and throne, into 
which these documents afford addi- 
tional insight, and sufficiently exhibit 
the faithless character of the Catholic 
princes with whom the English 
princess had to deal. 

The reign of Elizabeth has afforded 
a theme for illimitable controversy 
and speculation ; and perhaps no part 
of our history has been more misap- 
prehended. It is but justice, then, 
to a period when every man’s cha- 
racter and actions have been so dif- 
ferently viewed by different persons 
—as Mr. Wright remarks in refer- 
ence to his own work—to let them 
all speak for themselves,—to make 
the witnesses of the facts vouch for 
their truth,—to let those who acted 
and counselled tell themselves the 
actions, or explain the counsels in 
which each was engaged; and in so 
doing they give us a vivid and accu- 
rate picture of the times when they 
lived, for which we may look in vain 
through the pages of the historian. 
The admirer of the “golden age of 
Elizabeth” may find some fond il- 
lusion dispelled by this process, but 
will not, perhaps, after the most 
rigid scrutiny into the motives of 
the transactions of these times, ma- 
terially lower the estimate he has 
formed ofthe patriotic queen and the 
illustrious statesmen who guided suc- 
cessfully the affairs of Britain during 
half a century, which, it must be 
acknowledged, was more chequered 
by a variety of trying political events 
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than any similar period in our his- 
tory ; and that we are not blind to 
the faults of Elizabeth we have al- 
ready given the reader an assurance, 
in adducing in a note a passage di- 
rectly proving one of the greatest 
weaknesses in her character. 

In proceeding to extract, we take 
from the Annals, as an appropriate 
commencement, the following graphic 
description of Elizabeth’s person, and 
of her courteous behaviour, which is 
exceedingly interesting, as coming 
from a contemporary, and from one 
who certainly, as Mr. Bruce remarks, 
had no personal cause to revere, and 
dispraise of whom would not have 
been unacceptable in the court of her 
successor. 


“« Now, if ever any persone had eyther 
the gift or the skill to winne the hearts of 
people, it was this queene ; and if ever 
she did express the same, it was at that 
present, in coupling mildnesse with ma- 
Jesty as shee did, and in stately stouping 
to the meanest sort. All her facultyes 
were in motione, and every motione 
seemed a well-guided actione; her eye 
was set upon one, her eare listened to 
another, her judgement ranne uppon a 
third, to a fourth shee addressed her 
speech ; her spirits seemed to be every 
where, and yet so intyre in her selfe, as 
it seemed to bee noe where else. Some 
shee pityed, some shee commended, some 
shee thanked, at others shee pleasantly 
and wittily jeasted ; contemning noe per- 
son, neglecting noe office; and distribut- 
ing her smiles, lookes, and graces, so ar- 
tificially, that thereupon the people 
again redoubled the testimonyes of their 
joyes; and afterwards, raising every 
thing to the highest straine, filled the 
eares of all men with immoderate extol- 
ling their prince. 

‘* Shee was a lady, upon whom nature 
had bestowed, and well placed, many of 
her fayrest favores; of stature meane, 
slender, streight, and amiably composed ; 
of such state in her carriage as every 
motione of her seemed to beare majesty : 
her haire was inclined to pale yellow, 
her foreheade large and faire—a seeming 
sete for princely grace; her eyes lively 
and sweete, but short-sighted ; her nose 
somewhat rising in the middest; the 
whole compasse of her countenance 
somewhat long, but yet of admirable 
beauty, not so much in that which is 
tearmed the flower of youth, as in a most 
delightfull compositione of majesty and 
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modesty in equall mixture. But without 
good qualityes of mynde,” the historian 
continues, ‘‘ the gifts of nature are like 
paynted flowers, without either vertue or 
sappe ; yea, sometymes they grow horrid 
and loathsome. Now her vertues were 
such as might suffice to make an A°thiop- 
ian beautiful, which, the more a man 
knows and understands, the more he 
shall admire and love. In life, shee was 
most innocent; in desires, moderate ; in 
purpose, just ; of spirit, above credit and 
almost capacity of her sexe; of divine 
witt, as well for depth of judgment as 
for quicke conceite and speedy expedi- 
tione ; of eloquence as sweete in the ut- 
terance, soe ready and easie to come to 
the utterance : of wonderfull knowledge 
both in learning and affayres ; skilful not 
ouly in Latine and Greeke, but alsoe in 
divers other forraine languages; none 
knew better the hardest art of all others, 
that is, of commanding men, nor could 
more use themselves to those cares without 
which the roval dignity could not be 
supported. She was relligious, mag- 
nanimous, mercifull, and just ; respective 
of the honour of others, and exceeding 
tender in the touch of her own. She 
was lovely and loveing, the two princi- 
pall bands of duty and obedience. Shee 
was very ripe and measured in counsayle 
and experience, as well not to lett goe 
occasions, as not to take them when 
they were greene. Shee maintained jus- 
tice at home, and arms abroad, with 
great wisdome and authority in eyther 
place. Her majesty seemed to all to 
shine through courtesy ; but as shee was 
not easy to receive any to especiall grace, 
so was she most constant to those whom 
shee received ; and of great judgment to 
know to what point of greatnesse men 
were fit to be advanced.” 


The fidelity of this portrait is sus- 
tained by various testimony. The 
great Burghley, after a life spent in 
the closest communion with her, de- 
clared in his old age, that “ in all 
graces, by nature, by calling, by long 
experience, she was of such perfec- 
tion as none can attayn unto.”* The 
pope himself (Sextus V.) could not 
withhold the meed of praise. “ Only 
one man and one woman were worthy 
to govern,” said he, “if they were 
not heretics :” he afterwards named 
them— Henry of Navarre, and Eli- 
zabeth of England.f And with re- 
spect to Elizabeth’s personal quali- 
ties, we need only recall the somewhat 


* Letter to Sir Robert Cecil, Queen Elisabeth and her Times, vol. ii. p- 439. 
t Cronholm, Catholska Ligan och Huguenotterna, p. 300. 
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poetical description contained in the 
letter of Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir 
Robert Cecil, in 1592, when the 
queen was about sixty years old, in 
which he speaks of her as “ riding 
like Alexander, hunting like Diana, 
walking like Venus, the gentle wind 
blowing her fair hair about her pure 
cheeks like a nymph, sometimes sit- 
ing in the shade like a goddess, some- 
time singing like an angell, sometime 
playing like Orpheus.” * 

The subject which perhaps most 
deeply occupied the public mind 
during the early part of this reign 
was the marriage of the queen; and 
various are the motives which have 
been assigned as actuating Elizabeth 
in resisting so strenuously the over- 
tures of both Protestant and Catholic 
princes who were candidates for the 
honour of her hand. The Auxnals 
furnish us with a declaration made 


by her majesty on a suggestion of 


this nature from her faithful Com- 
mons, which is highly characteristic. 


*‘ And first” (sayd shee), ‘“‘ for the 
manner of your petition, I I like it well, 
and take it in good part, because it is 
simple, without any limitatione, eyther 
of persone or place. If it had been 
otherwise ; if you had taken uponn you 
to confine, or rether to bend my choyse, 
—to draw my love to your likeinge,—to 
frame my affectione according unto your 
fantasyes,—1 must have disliked it very 
much ; for as, generally, the will de- 
sireth not a larger liberty in any case 
than in this, soe had it beene a greate 
presumptione for you to direct, to limitt, 
to command me herein, to whom you are 
bound in duty to obey. 

** Concerning the substance of your 
suite, since my yeers of understanding, 
since I was first able to take considera. 
tione of myselfe, 1 have hitherto made 
choyce of a single life, which hath best, I 
assure you, contented mee, and I trust 
hath beene most acceptable to God; 
from which, if, eyther ambitione of high 
estate, offered unto me by the pleasure 
and appoyntment of my prince, whereof 
I have some testimony in this place (as 
you our treasurer well doe know); or, if 
avoyding the malice of my enemyes, or 
the very danger of death itselfe, whose 
messenger, or rather continuall watch- 
man, the prince’s indignatione, was dayly 
before myne eyes; if any of these, I 
saye, could have dissuaded mee, I had 
not now remayned as | doe. But soe 
constant have | always continued in this 
determinatione — albeit my wordes and 
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* Murdin’s State Papers, p, 657. 
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my youthe may happily seeme hardly to 
agree._that it is most trew I stand now 
free from any other meaning. Neverthe- 
lesse, if any of you suspect that, in case 
it shall please God hereafter to change 
my purpose, I wil] determine something 
to the prejudice of the realme, putt the 
jealousy out of your heades, for I assure 
you—what credit my assurance have 
with you I cannot tell, but what it doth 
determine to have the sequell shall de- 
clare—I will never conclude any thing in 
that matter which shall be hurtiull to the 
realme, for the preservatione and pro- 
sperity whereof as a loving mother I will 
never spare to spend my life. And 
uponn whomsoever my choyse shall fall 
be shall be as careful for your preserva- 
tione—I will not say as myselfe, for I can- 
not undertake for another as for myselfe 
—but my will and best indeavour shall 
not fayle that he shal be as carefull for 
you as myselfe, And, albeit it shall 
please God that I still persevere in a 
virgine’s state, yet you must not feare 
but. he will soe worke, both in my hart 
and in your w isdomes, that provisione 
shall be made, in convenient tyme, 
whereby the realme shall not remayne 
destitute of an heyre, who maye be a fitt 
govennour, and, peradventure, more be- 
neficiall than such offspring as I should 
bring foorth,—for, although I be carefull 
of your well- doings, and ever purpose soe 
to be, yet may my issue degenerate, and 
grow out of kind. The dangers which you 
feare are ney ther soe certayne, nor of such 
nature, but that you may repose your- 
selves upon the providence of God, and 
the good provisions of the state. Witts 
curious in casting things to come are 
often hurtfull, for that the affayres of this 
world are subject to soe many accidents 
that seldom doth that happen which the 
wisdome of men doth seeme to foresee. 
As for me, it shall be sufficient that a 
marble stone shall declare that a queene, 
having lived and reigned so many years, 
died a virgine.” 


We are willing, with Mr. Wright, 
to attribute her majesty’s determina- 
tion to the most patriotic feelings, 
which he considers will be admitted 
by any one who will read her letter 
to her ambassador, Sir Edward Staf- 
ford, during the negotiations for her 
marriage with the second Duke of 
Anjou—* a letter so noble and cha- 
racteristic,” he says, “ that it deserves 
to be imprinted on the memories of 
all her countrymen ;” and in order to 
perform our part towards making 
the document generally known, we 
shall here insert it. Sir Edward 
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Stafford, it may be necessary pre- 
viously to inform the reader, was 
sent envoy to France, chiefly to ob- 
serve the behaviour of the French 
towards the Low Countries, of which 
the sovereignty had been offered to 
the Duke of Anjou.* 

Whatever might have been the 
motive by which the queen was ac- 
tuated, her resolution was the best 
policy. Standing single-handed, with 
no hollow friendship to deceive, or 
foreign interests to embarrass, it can 
hardly be doubted—as Mr. Wright 
remarks—* that England we: ithered 
the storm more safely , while the jea- 
lousies which at that time must have 


arisen from her marriage with any of 
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her own nobles were easy to foresee.” 
The result proved infinitely fortu- 
nate. The consequent accession of 
James to the throne of this country 
brought on a connexion between the 
rival “kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land w hich ended in their union,—a 
conjunction which laid the basis of 
an empire which has risen superior 
to any existing in the world. 

The next point we would advert 
to is the authority which Elizabeth 
exercised over the House of Com- 
mons. Much has been said on this 
subject, and very injudiciously, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright. 

* We must not judge,” he says, ‘‘ of 
the Lower House in Elizabeth's days, 


oe Stafford, as I greatly regard your poor man’s diligence, so will I not leave 
him unrewarded. For the charge I have written to Monsieur that I have given in to 
you, this it is: first, for the commissioners authorities I have good reason to require 
that they may be as I desyred, both for present mislikes as well as for after mishaps. 
It happened in Queen Mary’s days, that when a solemn ambassade, of five or six at 
the least, were sent from the emperor and king of Spain, even after the articles were 
signed, sealed, and the matter divulged, the danger was so near the queen’s 
chamber-door, that it was high time for those messengers to depart without leave- 
taking, and bequeathed themselves to the speed of the river-stream, and by water 
passed with all possible haste to Gravesend, and so away. I speak not this that 
I fear the like ; but when 1 make collection of sundry kinds of discontentments, all tied 
in a bundle, I suppose the faggot will be harder altogether to be broken. There is 
even now another accident fallen out of no small consequence to this realme. I am 
sure the States have accorded to the demands of Monsieur, and do present him the 
sovereignty of all the Low Countries. Suppose, now, how this may make our people 
think well of him, and of me to bring them to the possession of such neighbours. O 
Stafford! I think not myself well used, and so tell Monsieur that I am made a 
stranger to myself, who he must be, if this matter take place. In my name, shew 
him how impertinent it is for this season to bring to the ears of our people so 
untimely news. God forbid that the banes of our nuptial feast should be savoured 
with the sauce of our subjects’ wealth! O what may they think of me, that for any 
glory of my own would procure the ruin of my land. Hitherto they have thought me 
no fool: let me not live the longer the worse. The end crowneth all the work. I 
am sorry that common posts of London can afford me surer news than the inhabitants 
of touns will yield me. Let it please Monsieur to suspend his answer unto them till 
he send some unto me of quality and of trust to communicate and concur with that I 
may think best for both our honours; for I assure him that it shall too much blot 
his fame if he deale otherwise, not only in my sight, unto whom it hath pleased him 
to promise more than that, but especially to all the world, that be overseers of his 
actions. Let him never procure her harm whose love he seeks to win. My mortal 
foe can no ways wish me a greater losse than England’s hate ; neither should death 
be less welcome unto me than such mishap betide me. You see how nearly this 
matter wringeth me,—use it accordingly. If it please him the deputies may have the 
charge of this matter, joined with the other two that were aforementioned. I dare 
not assure Monsieur how this greater matter will end untill I be assured what way he 
will take with the Low Countries ; for rather will I never meddle with marriage, 
than have such a bad covenant added to my part. Shall it ever be found true that 
Queen Elizabeth hath solemnised the perpetual harm of England under the glorious 
title of marriage with Francis, heir of France? No,no ; it shall never be. Monsieur 
may fortune ask you: ‘ Why should not the Low Countries be governed by the 
indwellers of that country, as they were wont; and yet under my superiority as well 
as the King of Spain did?’ I answer, the case is too far different, since the one is far 
off by seas distance, and the other near upon the Continent. We willingly will not 
repose our whole trust so far in the French nation as we will give them in pawn 
all our fortune, and afterward stand to their discretion. I hope I shall not live to 


that hour. Farewell, with my assurance that you will serve with faith and diligence. 
In haste. Exizaneinu.” 
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either by what it is at present, or by 
what it was in the days of Charles II: 
its members were chiefly country gentle- 
men, of little experience in state ques- 


altogether admit Mr. Wright’s apo- 
logy for the conduct of the queen. 
The messages she was wont to send 
dens. e0. in. Gealimeeseas effin, ube to their House inhibiting them to 
when not in London, received the news of Cuteriomn conten questions ware Te- 
ad at the time as an unwarrant- 
the day, but very imperfectly, in the garde es Send 9 
letter of some kind friend, and who were able infringement of their privileges. 
very unfit to exercise a powerful part in Sit Simonds D’Ewes’s valuable jour- 
the government, particularly in difficult nal furnishes us with a singular proof 
state questions. After reading the ac- in the speech of one Peter Went- 
count which recorder Fleetwood has left worth, Esq., “ Burgess for the borough 
us of the meeting of a new parliament, of Tregony in the county of Corn- 
we shall not be surprised that the queen wall,” which is so remarkable that 
was sometimes obliged to interfere, al- we shall give an extract, although 
though her interference was certainly not j¢_wi]] hardly be sufficient to convey 


strictly constitutional ; 1 shall w : 
we - poe ere ll wean adequate idea of the whole. He is 
wonder that men who scarcely knew their 


own privileges and ceremonies, and whose inveighing against a —— of the 
warmest debates generally turned on the teen to the Ilouse, “ ‘That they 
queen's personal safety, should submit should not deal in any matters of 
themselves voluntarily to her will, w hose religion, but first to receive from the 
very heart's desire, and whose whole bishops :” 
conduct, aimed so evidently at the good 
of her subjects.” . * T have heard —_ ee men,” 
. es : says the orator, ‘‘ that the banishment of 
We hardly think it fair to form 44, pope und popery, and the restoring 
an estimate of the Commons of this of true religion, had their beginuing from 
reign from the ludicrous description this House, and not from the bishops : 
given by Fleetwood ;* nor can we and I have heard that few laws for re. 


* ‘The account referred to is contained in a letter from Fieetwood to Lord 
Burghley, which we give in this place for the convenience of the reader:—* First, 
there appeared in the parliament-house the knights and burgeses, owt of all order, in 
iroops, standing upon the floore making strange noises ; there being not past seven 
or eight of the old parliaments. After this, we were all called into the Whitehall, 
and there called by name before my Lord Steward and the rest of the counsell. And 
after that we were sworne, whereby we lost the oration made by my Lord Chan. 
cellor ; and after that Mr. Treasorer moved the howse to make an election of a Speaker, 
whereupon he hymself named my brother Puckeringe, who sate nexte me, and there 
was not one word spoken. And then [ said to my companions about me, ‘ Crie, 
Puckering !’ and then they and I beginning, the rest dyd the same. And then Mr. 
Speaker made his excuse, standing still in his place ; ; and that done, Mr. ‘Treasorer 
and Mr. Controller being by me called upon, sitting neere, they rose and sett hym 
to hys place, where indeed they should have sett hy m eyther before his speeche, 
or els at the begynuing, and his speeche should have been before the cheare. 

*« And that done, we all departed untill Thursday, that the Speaker was presented. 
And after his allowances and returne into courte, a bill was read for order sake, 
touching the due observation of the Sondaies, Xc. 

“The next daye being Fridaie, the said bill was once agayne read, and committed. 
The committies amounted in number to sixtie at the least, all yonge gent. And at 
our meeting in the afternoone, twenti at ones did speake, and then we sate talking, 
and dyd nothyng untill night, so that Mr. Chancellor was wearie, and then we departed 
home, 

“ Upon Satterdaye, there were two other bills read, which were devised by my 
Lord Chieff Baron,—one for trialls, another for demurrers, and a third as touching 
recusants. After this, Mr. Chancellor used a speeche for the space of one houre and 
more. Mr. Chancellor’s speeche tended to a generalitie, concluding upon the safetie 
of her majestie. Mr. Vizcha. followed, and his speeche was above two houres : his 
speeche tended to particularities and speciall actions, and concluded upon the quene’ s 
highnes’ savetie. Before this tyme I never heard in parliament the lyke matters 
uttered, and especially the thinges contayned in the latter speeche. They were 
magnalia regni. After this done, committees for this cause were appointed. 

we But for what chaunced, a lewd fellowe called Robenson, free of the skynners, 
and borne in Stawnforth, satt in the Parliament House all the whole daie, and heard 
what was said. He was searched, and nothing found about bym. Mr. Wylcks, Mr. 
Topelyff, Mr. Beale, and I, were sent to searche his lodging, but we found nothing, 
He is in the serjeaut’s custodie. We have made as yet no report.” 
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ligion had their foundation from them ; 
and I do surely think (before God I 
speak it) that the bishops were the cause 
of that doleful message ; and I will shew 
you what moveth me so tothink. I was, 
amongst others, the last parliament, sent 
unto the Bishop of Canterbury for the 
articles of religion that then passed this 
House. - He asked us, why we did put 
out of the book the articles for the homi- 
lies, consecrating of bishops, and such 
like. ‘ Surely, sir,’ said I, ‘ because we 
were so occupied in other matters that 
we had no time to examine them how 
they agreed with the word of God.’ 
“ What !’ said he, ‘ surely you mistook 
the matter: you will refer yourselves 
wholly to us therein?’ ‘ No! by the 
faith I bear to God,’ said I, ‘ we will 
pass nothing before we understand what 
it is, for that were but to make you popes : 
make you popes who list,’ said I, ‘ for 
we will make you none.’ And sure, Mr. 
Speaker, the speech seemed to me to be 
a pope-like speech, and I fear lest our 
bishops do attribute this of the pope’s 
canons unto themselves,— Papa non potest 
OTM « « 0 et ht The writ, Me. 
Speaker, that we are called up by, is 
chiefly to deal in God’s cause ; so that 
our commission both from God and our 
prince is to deal in God's cause: there- 
fore the accepting such messages, and 
taking them in good part, do highly offend 
God, and is the acceptation of the breach 
of the liberties of this honourable coun- 
Sa a 


At the same time it must be men- 
tioned that the boldness of Went- 
worth’s sentiments drew upon him 
the displeasure of the House, who, 
“out of a reverent regard of her 
majesty’s honour,” D'Ewes informs 
us, “ stopped his further proceeding 
before he had fully finished his 
speech ;” and, for the * undutiful and 
unreverent words” uttered by him 
in the course of it, consigned the 
speaker to the serjeant’s ward a 
prisoner ; and, finally, after a further 
consideration of the obnoxious lan- 
guage contained in the said speech, 
committed him to the Tower; but 
he was soon, by the queen’s special 
favour, restored to his liberty and 
place in the House. 

This unpalatable harangue, it must 
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be further stated, was levelled at the 
queen’s messages generally ; and one 
to which W entworth made allusion, 
we are told by D’Ewes, was that 
which was sent by her majesty to 
the House in the 14th year of her 
reign, upon Wednesday the 28th 
day of May, by Sir Francis Knolles, 
inhibiting ‘them for a certain time to 
treat or deal in the matter touching 
the Scottish queen. 

With respect to religious affairs, it 
is probable that Elizabeth was averse 
to the parliament's interference, from 
a conviction that the adjustment of 
these was the legitimate province of 
the bishops. She, moreover, it must 
be remembered, might well distrust, 
in such matters, men who were in- 
clined at times to run to any extreme 
in the Protestant cause. ‘“ Such,” 
says Cecil, in the beginning of 1563, 
“be the humours of the Commons 
House, as they thynk nothing sharp 
ynough ageynst Papists.” The peo- 
ple responded to the feelings of the 
Commons in this respect; and one 
of the results was the iconoclastic 
mania, of which we can now see the 
traces in some of our most vener- 
able religious edifices—an unhallowed 
work, which was fully carried out by 
subsequent parliaments.— Hayward 
gives some account of these proceed- 
ings, and treats the subject sensibly. 

*« Certayne articles were published 
towching matteres of religione, and Com- 
missioners (for whose authority a speciall 
acte was made) to visitt every diocesse 
in the realme, and to establish religione 
according to the same articles. The 
orderes which the Commissioners sett 
wer both imbraced and executed with 
greate fervency of the common people ; 
especially in beating downe, breakinge, 
and burning images which had been 
erected in the churches, declaring them- 
selves noe lesse disorder’d in defacing 
of them than they had been immoderate 
and excessive in adoring them before ; 
yea, in many places, walls wer rased, 
windowes wer dashed downe, because 
some images (little regarding what) were 
paynted onthem. And not onely images, 
but rood -loftes, relickes, sepulchres, 
bookes, banneres, coopes, vestments, altar- 


° A compleat Journal of the Votes, &c. both of the House of Lords and Co ommons, 


&e. &e. Folio. P. 259. 
+ The Journal of William Dowsing, 


London, 1689. 


Parliamentary Visitor for demolishing the 


superstitious Pictures and Ornaments of Churches, in the years 1643, 1644, recently 
printed at Oxford, affords so faithful a record of the achievements of the said William 
in the churches which he visited, that we cannot refer the reader to a better example 


of this spirit. 
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cloathes, wer, in diverse places, commit- 
ted, to the fire, and that with such shouting 
and applause of the vulgar sort, as if it 
had beene the sacking of some hostile 
city. Soe difficult it is when men runn 
out of one extreeme not to runn into the 
other, but to make a stable staye in the 
meane : and the extreemes in religion are 
superstitione and prophanitie, eyther neg- 
ligence or contempt; betweene which 
extreames it is extreamly hard to hold 
the meane.” 


But to return to the queen. Our 
space would not permit us, if we 
were disposed, to investigate all the 
points upon which the character of 
Elizabeth has been impugned; and 
we shall close this part of our inquiry 
with an examination of a question 
upon which our documentary evi- 
dence is by no means satisfactory,— 
viz. how far she was implicated in 
the execution of the Queen of Scots. 
The conduct of Elizabeth towards her 
rival has been viewed in various 
lights. Personal jealousy, expediency, 
and other motives have been assigned 
by different persons, who have gene- 
rally misrepresented the facts ac- 
cording to the bias under the 
influence of which their judgments 
have been formed. ‘The irrefragable 
testimony of contemporary documents 
has revealed the difficulties of Eliza- 
beth’s position, and the character of 
the ill-fated but guilty Mary Stuart. 
But nothing, perhaps, can effectually 
remove the stigma which the death 
of her prisoner has entailed upon the 
English queen; and her conduct in 
the transaction appears at least some- 
what equivocal. “ Every one knows,” 
Mr. Wright says, “ how Mary was at 
last executed without the knowledge 
of Elizabeth;” and the bare fact 
is certainly undeniable. Elizabeth 
after much expressed reluctance, 
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signed the warrant for the execution 
of Mary, to be ready in case of sud- 
den invasion or rebellion, and gave 
it into the keeping of Secretary 
Davison, who communicated it to 
the council. Their zeal anticipated 
the wishes of the queen, and con- 
signed the unfortunate Mary to the 
block without Elizabeth's final sanc- 
tion. She was highly incensed when 
she heard of Mary’s death, and for- 
bade the authors of it her presence ; 
and Davison was imprisoned and 
severely fined.* 

Without pretending to determine 
whether the result might have been 
expected from the parties to whom 
the fate of the royal prisoner was 
intrusted, we think that the sincerity 
of Elizabeth’s protestations after the 
catastrophe may, nevertheless, be sus- 
pected from her previous conduct. 
She hastened the trial with vindictive 
activity, and strenuously resisted the 
mediation of foreign princes, of which 
we shall give an example furnished 
by documents published by Prince 
Alex. Labanoff in Paris.f It appears 
that M. de Belliévre arrived in Eng- 
land on the 29th November, two days 
after he had received despatches from 
M.de Chateauneuf, praying him to use 
all speed, as Elizabeth was urging on 
the trial of Mary: he reached London 
on the Ist December, and the next 
day sent to request an audience, 
which, by pretexts, was delayed to 
the 7th of December. When admit- 
ted to an interview, MM. Belliévre 
and Chateauneuf delivered the re- 
monstrances of the French king; 
and the queen replied that her own 
life had been thrice endangered b 
attempts of Mary, the proofs of which 
she should forward to his majesty. 
But the promised explanations were 
withheld, and the ambassador had 





* Woolley, one of the secretaries of state, and a member of the privy council, 
thus describes, in a letter to the Earl of Leicester, the reception Elizabeth gave to her 
devoted servants after she heard of Mary’s death :— 

“« Right honourable and my most especiall good lord, it pleased her majesty yes- 


terday to call the lords and others of her counsell before her into her withdrawing- 
chamber, where she rebuked us all exceedingly for our concealing from her our pro- 
ceeding in the Quene of Scotts’ case ; but her indignation particularly lighteth upon 
my Lord Threasurer and Mr. Davison, who called us together, and delivered the 
commission. For she protesteth she gave expresse commandement to the contrarie, 
and therefore hath tooke order for the committing of Mr. Secretarie Davison to the 
Tower, if sbe continue this morning in the mind she was yesternight, albeit we 
all kneled upon our knees to pray to the contrarye. I thinke your lordship happy to 
be absent from these broiles, and thought it my dutye to let you understande them, 
And so in haste I humbly take my leave.” 
+ Lettres inédites de Marie Stuart, &c, 
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audience of leave on the 15th Decem- 
ber: on the 16th the sentence of 
Mary was pronounced. It may be said 
that Elizabeth was merely anxious 
to assure herself of the guilt of Mary. 
But when that was manifest—at least 
in her own judgment—we have no 
reason to suppose that she would 
have spared the life of one whose 
death-warrantshe had actually signed, 
and which only awaited the rumour 
of danger to be called into execution. 

The death of Mary at the time — 
and herein perhaps was one cause 
of the queen’s “ humours”—indepen- 
dently of the indignation expressed 
by foreign princes, kindled the re- 
sentment of the best of the chivalry 
of Scotland. The unnatural cold- 
ness, however, of James soon re- 
lieved the queen of any fears she 
might have entertained from that 
quarter. The young king probably 
did not anticipate the melancholy 
period to his mother’s misfortunes 
when he applied to her very doubtful 
futurity the notable proverb, “ That 
as she brewed, she must drink :” but 
what was to be expected from his 
filial piety was manifest when he 
declared by his ambassador that he 
“would gladely wysh that all foraine 
princes should know how evil she 
had usit herself towards the queen's 
majestie there.” We need not say 
any more on this subject : our object, 
as we have stated, was merely to in- 
vestigate a single but not unimportant 
point of history, upon which the rea- 
der may form his own conclusion. 

Of all the distinguished personages 


of Elizabeth’s court, the Earl of 


Leicester has perhaps most exercised 
the speculations of posterity, not only 
because of the prominent part he 
took in the government at the be- 


ginning of her reign, but because of 


the enormities imputed to him even 
by his contemporaries, and which 
continued to stigmatise his memory, 
till recently published documents 
have at length entirely disproved 
most of the charges alleged against 
him, and rendered others doubtful. 
From the accounts given of him, it 
would appear that his most approved 
doctrine was, that assassination should 
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he adopted in all cases of difficulty. 
When the council were deliberating 
on the course necessary to be taken 
with the Queen of Scots, the Earl of 
Leicester, it is said, thought a dose of 
poison had best be administered, and 
sent a divine privately to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, to satisfy him as to the 
lawfulness of it. We had proposed, 
as our next subject, to enter into an 
investigation of the documentary evi- 
dence which has partially restored 
his reputation; but the limits, we 
find, of this paper forbid the attempt, 
and we can only afford a remark or 
two. Mr. Wright truly says, that 
“it is by no means in favour of his 
accusers, that almost the sole au- 
thority for these slanders is found 
to be popish libels, and that those 
same libels contain attacks equally 
gross upon the most upright of his 
contemporaries.” Mr. Wright’s own 
collection furnishes us with a letter 
which completely absolves him from 
all concern in the death of the Earl 
of Essex, father to the especial fa- 
vourite of the queen,—a crime with 
which Leicester is publicly charged 
in the famous libel called Leicester's 
Commonwealth, published in 1584. 
One story, however, that of the mur- 
der of his wife, Amy Robsart—the 
celebrated heroine of Kenilworth — 
cannot be satisfactorily exploded, 
though Mr. Wright asserts that a 
letter printed in his collection “affords 
a nearly perfect confutation.” ‘The 
passage, however, which is contained 
in a letter from Sir Nicholas White 
to Lord Burghley, merely states that 
“ this sayd berer seeth the corte 
stuffed with morners—yea, many 
of the better sorte in degree, for the 
Lord Robert's wieff” (Lord Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester), 
“who was, upon the mischancing 
death, buried in the hed church of 
the University of Oxford. ‘The cost 
of the funerall esteemed at better than 
two thousand poundes.” ‘The charge 
is also alleged against the earl in the 
libel just mentioned ; and some time 
after the publication of that tract, 
Cecil speaks of him as still defamed 
by his wife’s death.’ 

Of the master-spirit who presided 


* The story is thus related in the libel:—* First, his lordship hath a speciall 
fortune, that when he desireth anie woman’s favour, then what person soever standith 


in his way, hath the luck to die quicklie for the finishing of his desire. 


As for 


example :—when his lordship was in full hope to marrie ber majesty, and bis own 


wyfe stoode in bis light, as he supposed, he did but send her asid, to the house of 
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at Elizabeth's councils we need say 
nothing. Lord Burghley’s reputa- 
tion, though assailed, remains untar- 
nished : his greatest enemies, in their 
calmer moments, were forced to ac- 
knowledge his virtues and disinter- 
ested devotion to his royal mistress. 
“ Though the secretary were not her 
frend,” confessed the Queen of Scots, 
“vet she must say that he was an 
expert wise man, a mayntayner of all 
good lawes for the government of this 
realme, and a faithful servant to his 
mistress, wishing it might be her luck 
to get the frendship of so wise a man.” 
Elizabeth's intuitive perception dis- 
covered talent wherever it existed, 
and gratefully acknowledged services. 
Of the sincerity of her affection for 
Lord Burghley, there remains a 
touching evidence in the last letter 
the great statesman ever wrote with 
his own hand, in which he acknow- 
ledges the queen’s attentions in his 
last illness, who tended his death-bed 
with maternal solicitude, performing 
with her own hand the offices of a 
nurse :— 

“Only I pray you diligently and ef. 
fectually,” he writes in the letter to 
which we alluded, which is addressed 
to Sir Robert Cecil, ‘‘ let her majesty 
understand how her singular kyndness 
doth overcome my power to acquit it, 
who, though she will not be a mo- 
ther, yet she sheweth herself, by feding 
me with her own princely hand, as a 
careful norse, and if I may be weaned to 
fede myself, 1 shall be ‘more ready to 
serve her on’the earth ; if not, 1 hope to 
be in heaven a servitor for her and God’s 
church,” 
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He concludes with this short post- 
script, “ Serve God by serving the 
quene, for all other service is indede 
bondage to the devil.” 

But we can dwell no longer on this 
interesting period of our history, 
which we regret to pass so cursorily. 
We proceed t to the volume second on 
our list, and this we shall soon dismiss. 
It is divided in two parts, and con- 
sists of, I. A Brief History of the 
Bishopric ef Somerset, from its foun- 
dation to the year 1174; from which 
it appears that this see, the name of 
which has undergone many fiuctua- 
tions, became in the twelfth century— 
what we now see it—the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. IL. A collection 
of ecclesiastical documents — char- 
ters, &c.— which were formerly in 
the library of Dr. Cox Macro, who 
was one of the chaplains of King 
George I. The author of the Brief 
History is unknown ; but what ren- 
ders his work valuable is, that he 
has introduced a long quotation from 
a treatise written by Bishop Gyso 
himself, who was nominated to this 
bishopric by Edward the Confessor, 
and who continued in the see an able 
and zealous prelate to near the end 
of the reign of the Conqueror. 

In the Society’s ninth publication, 
to which we have now arrived, we 
have an historical and chorographical 
description of the county of Essex, 
by John Norden, a celebrated topo- 
grapher, born about the year 1548. 
It gives, first, a brief general descrip- 
tion of the county, and next an 
alphabetical table of the towns, 


his servaunt, Fe oster of Camner by Oxfords, where shortlie after she had the chaunce 
to fal from a paire of staires, and so to breke her heade. But Sir Richarde Varney, 
who by commandement remayned wyth her that daye alone, wyth one man onlie, and 
had sent away perforce al her servauntes from her, to a market two myles of, he ([ 
saye) wyth his man, can tel how she died, which man being taken afterward for a 
fellonie in the marches of Wales, and offering to publish the maner of the said murder, 
was made away privilie in prison. And Sir Rychard himself, dying about the same 
tyme in London, cried pitiouslie, and blasphemed God, and said to a gentleman of 
worship of myne acquaintaunce, not long before his death, that al the divils in hell 
did teare him in peeces. The wif also of Bald Butler, kinsman to my | 
the whole facte a little before her death.” 

Ashmole, in the account of Cunmore given in his Berkshire, makes some additions 
to the foregoing account, which he gathered from the traditions of the neighbourhood. 
He says, that “ the inhabitants will tell you there that she was conveyed from her 
usual chamber where she lay, to another where the bed’s head of the chamber stood 
close to the privy postern door, where they in the night came and stifled her in her 
bed, bruised her head very much, broke ‘her neck, and at length flung her down 
stairs, thereby believing that the world would have thought it a mischance, and so 
have blinded their villany.” ile then tells us that she was buried privately, but at 
the desire of her father disinterred, and an inquest held over her, aud then that her 
body was buried magnificently in St. Mary’s Church at Oxford. ‘This story of her 
first interment, as Mr. Wright remarks, seems discountenanced by the letter above cited. 


4+y Zave out 
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parishes, and hamlets. Conscious that 
his work is of a nature to overcome 
the antiquarian predilection of ordi- 
nary readers, Sir Henry Ellis has 
taken great pains to render his dry 
list of names as palatable as possible 
by its accompaniments. He has il- 
lustrated his work with the old map 
of the county, and in an introduc- 
tion has given, with other interesting 
particulars, some omissions in Nor- 
den’s printed work, entitled, Speculum 
Britannie, the First Parte : An histori- 
call and chorographicall Description 
of Middlesex (4to. London, 1593), 
taken from the Harleian MS. vol. 
570, which contains a manuscript 
account of Middlesex in the topo- 
grapher’s handwriting. These ex- 
tracts afford some insight into the 


state of this county in the time of 


Elizabeth, and here we shall take a 
scrap or two. 
St. Pancras is thus described :— 


“ And although this place be as it 
were forsaken of all, and true men seldome 
frequent the same but upon devyne oc- 
casions, yet it is visyted and usually 
haunted of roages, vagabondes, harlettes, 
and theeves, who assemble not ther to 
pray, but to wayte for praye; and manie 
fall into their handes clothed, that are 
glad when they are escaped naked. Walke 
not ther too late.” 


We give next the “ Brydges of 


most use in Myddlesex :”"— 


rt 


First over the Thames :—London 
bridge, Chersey bridge, Stanes bridge, 
Kingston bridge. Over the Lea river :— 
Ww alham bridge, Enfeylde bridge, Higham 
Hill bridge, Myll bridge, Lock bridge, 
Bow bridge. There are also Baber bridge, 
Craneforde bridge, Madd bridge, Dray- 
ton bridge, New bridge, Uxbridge, Colne. 
brooke bridge, Braynforde bridge, Kinges- 
bridge, commonly called Stone bridge, 
near Hyde Parke corner, wher I wish 
noe true man to walke too late without 
good garde, unles he can make his partie 
good, as dyd Sir H. Knyvet, knight, who 
valiantlye ‘defended himselfe, ther being 
assalted, and slewe the master-theefe w ith 
his own handes.” 


The “ Horse-ferryes and passages 
over the Thames” were :— 

«* At Lambeth, at Greenwich, at Bat- 
tersey or Chelsey ; at Fulham, at Kew, 
at Istleworth, at Richmond ; at Hampton 
Court and Hampton.” 


Under Westminster, the manuscript 
says of St James’s Palace :— 
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* Itstandeth from other buildings about 
two furlonge, saving a ferme-house oppo- 
site agaynst the north gate. But the 
scytuacion is pleasant, indued with a 
good ayre and pleasant prospects. On 
the east, London offereth it self in view ; 
in the sowth, the stately buyldinges of 
Westminster, with the pleasant parke, 
and the delightes therof; on the north, 
the grene feeldes. It was buylded by 
Kinge Henry VIII.” 


We conclude our extracts with a 
description of “ Somerset Howse :"— 


“Somerset Howse, scytuate in the 
Strand, nere the Thamise, buylded by the 
late Duke of Somerset, not fully finished, 
yet a most stately howse, and of greate 
receyte; havinge chief prospecte to- 
wardes the sowth, and the sweete river 
of the Thamise offereth manie pleasinge 
delightes. The feyldes also, and the ayre 
sweete and pleasaunt. This howse her 
mati¢ hath disposed unto the Right Hon- 
orable Lorde Hunsedon, Lorde Chamber- 
layne to her mate, hath under her mati 
the use thereof.” 


We come at length to a document 
of historical value, which was rescued 
from an oblivion of three centuries by 
Mr. Hunter, who discovered it in the 
library of St Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. 
the first thirteen years of the reign 
of King Edward IV .., by John Wark- 
worth, who was master of the above 
college from a.p. 1473 to a.p. 1498. 
‘This is the only particular Mr. Halli- 
well has been able to collect concern- 
ing him, who has carefully edited the 
Chronicle, and taken infinite pains to 
illustrate his subject. ‘The Camden 
Society peculiarly deserve the thanks 
of the historical student in publishing 
this and the Fleetwood narrative, no- 
ticed in a former number of this 


magazine—documents illustrative of 


a period which, as Sir Henry Ellis 
has truly observed, though removed 
from us scarcely more than three 
centuries, is still amongst the darkest 
ofour annals. “Its records are con- 
fused, mutilated, and disjointed. 
They who wrote history in it had no 
talents for the task, and there was a 
ferocity abroad among the partisans 
of both the rival houses, which pre- 
vented many from even assembling 
the materials of history.” 

In his introduction Mr. Halliwell 
enters into the much-disputed ques- 
tion of the murder of Henry V1., in 


which he has adduced eyidence of 


It contains a narrative of 
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the fact, and satisfactorily disposes of | Federa for his authority ; thus falling into 
some of the arguments of those who an error which Sharon Turner made in 
hold the contrary opinion; among mistaking the day of payment of certain 
whom most of our readers have pro- monies for that on which they were in- 
bably read Sharon 'Turner,* who at- curred,—an error which Dr. Lingard was 


the first to point out, and which takes 

tempts an ene discrimination of away ciety the only seeming substan- 
the probable t uth, and exeulpates tia] evidence that has been brought for. 
the Duke of Gloucester. We shall ward to shew that Henry did not die 
quote a portion of Mr. Halliwell’s between the 21st and the 22d of May, 
argument, after placiag before the as stated in the following Chronicle. 
reader, in a note, the “unpublished The whole of the circumstantial evidence 
evidences he has collected relative to is in favour of the murder. Edward 
this transaction.} made his triumphal entry into London 
on the 2ist, and went into Kent with 

“ Mr. Bayley says we have satisfac- the Duke of Gloucester on the following 
tory testimony that Henry lived at least day; on the afternoon of the 22d Henry’s 
up ‘to the 25th of May, and he quotes the body was brought to St. Paul's, s, and there, 





° The History of England during the Middle Ages, vol. iii. 

t 1. “ Obitus Regis ‘Henrici Sexti, qui obiit inter vicesimum primum diem Maii 
et xxij™. diem Maii,”"—MS. Bib., Reg. 2, b. xv. fol. 1, r°. 

2. ‘“‘Rex Henricus Sextus in arce London. ferro transfigitur et occiditur.” — 
MS. Cotton Otho, b. xiv. fol. 221, v®. 

3. “ Et Henricus, nuper Rex, reponitur in Turrim London., etin vigiliaascenscionis 
dormiente, ibidem feliciter moriens, per Tamisiam navicula usque ad Abbathiam de 
Cheltosye deductus, ibi sepultus est.’—MS. Arundel (College of Arms), No. 5, 
fol. a v°, 

“Ez t in vigilia ascensionis moriebatur Rex Henricus Sextus in Turri Londonia- 
rum, a quidem sepultus erat apud Chersey, et postes translatus per Regem Ri- 
cardum usque Wynsowerem.”— MS, Laud, 674 (b. 23), fol. 11, 1°. 

5. “There is a Latin prophecy (written, perhaps, after the fulfilment of the pre- 
—_ event) in MS. Digb. 196, that King Henry the Sixth shall die a violent death. 

“ Also, upon ascencion evyn, Kyng “Henry was brought from the Tower thrugh 
hae unto Powlys, upon a bere, and abowte the beere more glevys and stavys than 
torches, who was slay ne, as it was said, by the Duke of Glowceter; but howe he 
was deed [nobody knewe, but] thedir he was brought deed, and in the chirch the 
corps stode all nyght, and on the morue he was conveyed to C hertsey, where he was 
buryed.”— MS. London Chronicle, Bibl. Cotton. Vitell. A. xvi. fol. 133, r° 

7. The following is taken from a metrical history of the reign of Edward IV., by 
John Herd, M.D., a copy of which is in MS, Cotton. Jul. c. ii. fol. 170 y°.171 r°, :— 


“‘ Interea Henricus Sextus, spoliatus avito 
Qui fuit imperio, vita spoliatur, in arce 
In Thamesis ripa vitreas que prospicit undas, 
Illum fama refert rigidum jugulasse Richardum, 
Gloucestrensis erat qui dux, vir sevus et audax, 
Post cujus ccedem sic insultasse refertur ;— 
‘ Masculus, en! heres Edverdo a rege creatus, 
Tertius illius qui vixit nominis olim, 
Preter nos hodie respirat nemo superstes — 
Nos, Eboracensis quos gloria stirpis honorat !’ 
Henrici corpus Pauli transfertur in edem, 
Et jacet in feretro, vulgi ut videatur ocellis. 
Parvulus est vicus, Chersei nomine notus, 
In quo ceenobium, sacer Erchenwalde, locabas, 
Londini fueras qui clarus episcopus olim ; 
Huc delatus erat tumuloque Henricus opertus ; 
Post Vindessoram translatus, conditur ede 
Que sacrata tibi celebratur, divi Georgi ! 
Octo et ter denos Henricus prefuit annos ; 
Sex etiam menses post sceptra recepta regebat ; 
Vite annos binos et quinquaginta peregit, 
Edverdus princeps gnatus fuit unicus ili.” 


8. “‘ Eodem die [mensis Maij. xxj°.] decessit Henricus Sextus, olim dictus Rex 
Anglie, apud Turrim London., et sepultus est in monasterio de Chertesey juxta Tami- 
siam W inton, dioces’, Et sic nemo retinguicur i - humanis qui ex illo stirpite coro- 
nam petat.”—-MS, Arundel, Mus. Brit. 28, fol. 25, v°. 
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as we are informed by four good authori- 
ties, bled afresh. 


‘O gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s 
wounds 

Open their congealed mouths and bleed 
afresh ! 

Blush, blush, thou lump of foul de- 
formity, 

For ’tis thy presence that exhales this 
blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no 
blood dwells. 

Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural.’ 


William Habington remarks that ‘ the 
death of King Henry was acted in the 
darke, so that it cannot be affirmed who 
was the executioner, only it is probable it 
was a resolution of the state. ‘The care 
of the king’s safety and the publicke 
quiet, in some sort, making it, however 
cruell, yet necessary.’ And he adds, ‘at 
what time his body lay in Saint Paul’s, 
and afterin Blackefryers, a large quantity 
of blood issued from his nose —a most 
miraculous way of speaking the barbarism 
of his murther, and giving tyrants to un- 
derstand that the dead dare, in their lan- 
guage, tell the truth, and call over their 
actions to account.’ I make this extract 
for the purpose of remarking on Habing- 
ton’s political reason for the murder of 
Henry —an argument which Ilume and 
all subsequent historians, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Lingard, have strangely 
underrated. If the life of Henry was of 
no importance, how was it that at Lud. 
ford the leader of the Yorkists considered 
it expedient to report his death, and ac- 
tually cause mass to be celebrated for the 
repose of his soul, although he knew that 
the king was then alive and well? Nei- 
ther do I consider (Mr. Halliwell after. 
wards remarks) the argument alleged 
by Sir James Mackintosh of much weight 
—it is improbable that those who through so 
many scenes of blood had spared the prince 
should at last incur the odium of destroying 
him. Had not the most recent of Ed- 
ward's misfortunes been owing to him ? 
and, moreover, while the child was liv- 
ing, so long as the heir-apparent of the 
throne was in existence—if so, indeed, 
he could be called after the treaty made 
by his father—the life of Henry was not 
worth caring for in comparison with the 
danger of destroying him. But now the 
love of the people, stronger and more 
enthusiastic us the unfortunate Henry 
was overwhelmed with greater and in- 
creasing difficulties, tended towards and, 
perhaps, would ultimately have accom- 
plished the ae tion of his rival, 


[June, 


sovereign who was inclined to deal 
heavily with them, and who never could 
have been a general favourite.” 


The probable truth, then, is that 
the king was murdered, and we have 
good evidence that the Duke of 
Gloucester was at the Tower on the 
night of the murder; but no certain 
evidence has transpired relative to 
the share he had in the deed, nor, as 
Mr. Halliwell observes, is it to be 
expected that we could obtain any. 


“The voice of the people attributed 
the direct performance of the murder to 
him, and his insatiable ambition, for his 
road was doubtless more open after Hen- 
ry’s decease, afforded a fair ground for 
the presumption. Philip de Coraines 
says, ‘ If what was told me be true, after 
the battle was over the Duke of Glou- 
cester slew the poor King Henry with 
his own hand, or caused him to be car- 
ried to some private place and stood by 
himself while he was killed.’ There 
must have been some reason for these 
rumours, and De Comines was contem- 
porary. Perhaps Gloucester might have 
had a double purpose in the death of 
Tlenry—the accomplishment of his grand 
aim of ambition and the service of his 
brother. He appears to have been de- 
tected in his aim at sovereignty, for 
Lewis Glyn Cothi* (Works, p. 47, 1. 13), 
in a poem written immediately after the 
death of Edward, seems to have had some 
presentiment that Richard would succeed 
to the throne, for he emphatically styles 
him y brenin Risiart.” 


The two contemporary documents, 
however, published by the Society, 


afford a testimony on both sides of 


the question. The writer of the 
Fleetwood narrative, we have seen, 
was a stanch Yorkist; our present 
chronicler was a Lancastrian. The 
former affirms that Henry expired 
“of pure displeasure and melan- 
choly” on the 23d of May, which 
Mr. Halliwell considers a palpable 
attempt at deception, and which 
proves that the popular feeling in 
favour of Henry was strong enough 
to induce the Yorkists to attempt to 
throw a veil over the important cir- 
cumstantial fact that would render 
a murder probable ; viz. that Henry 
died the very night Edward made 
his triumphal entry into the metro- 
polis. Warkworth’s account, which 
is certainly deserving of the greatest 


A contemporary Welsh bard, part of wheee works, which singularly illustrate 
this period, have lately been published by the Royal Cymmrodorion Jnstitution, 


it abe 
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consideration, contains the statement 
that Gloucester was at the Tower on 
the night of the murder. We shall 
conclude the subject with quoting 
the passage, which will at the same 
time serve as a specimen of the 
chronicle. ‘The account, as Mr. 
Halliwell remarks, is most singular. 
It would seem as if he had intended 
for every reader a certain assurance 
far from being voluntarily taken :— 


“And the same nyghte that Kynge 
Edwarde came to Londone, Kynge Herry, 
beynge inwarde in presone in the Toure 
of Londone, was putt to dethe, the xxj 
day of Maij, on a tywesday nyght, be. 
twyx xj. and xij. of the cloke, beynge 
thenne at the Toure the Duke of Glou- 
cetre, brothere to Kynge Edwarde, and 
many other; and one the morwe he was 
chestyde and brought to Paulys, and his 
face was opyne that every manne myghte 
see hyme ; and in hys lyinge he bledde 
one the pament ther; and afterward at 
the Blake Fryres was broughte and ther 
he blede new and fresche; and from 
thens he was caryed to Chy rchesey Ab- 
bey in a bote and buryed, there in oure 
Lady chapelle.”’ 


There are very curious matters 
interspersed through Mr. Halliwell’s 
notes, some of which we would wil- 
lingly notice if our space permitted. 
We take, however, the opportunity 
of remarking, before we Seve his 
book, upon the credulity of these 
early chroniclers, who partook of the 
miserable superstition of their times 
to a degree not easily conceivable of 
men who had the advantage of the 
best education their age afforded. 
Warkworth’s chronicle abounds with 
the marvellous. Blazing stars “lyke 
a spere hede,” and other portentous 
phenomena, gain implicit credence 
with the historian, and their appear- 
ance is duly recorded. We quote 
his account of one of these wonderful 
exhibitions of supernatural agency 
which were wont to fright the good 
people of England from their pro- 
priety :—- 

** Also, this same vere, ther was a 
voyce eryenge in the heyre betwyx Lei- 
cestre and Bambury, uppon Dunmotb, 
and in dyvers othere places, herde a long 
tyme cryinge, ‘ Bowes! Bowes!’ whiche 
was herde of xl. menne : and some menne 
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saw that he that cryed soo was a hedles 
manne ; and many other dyverse tokenes 
have be schewede in Englonde this  yere, 
for amendynge of mennys lyvynge.’ 


We take another specimen, which 
is from a later writer, Sir John Hay- 
ward. He thus concludes his An- 
nals, from which we have given some 
favourable extracts :— 


‘“‘Certaine prodigies are reported to 
have befallen this year, which men do 
commonly regard in prosperity to little, 
and in adversity to much, In March, a 
mare brought forth a foal with one bodie 
and two heads ; also a sowe farrowed a 
pigge having hands and fingers like a 
man child. In Aprill, a sowe farrowed 
a pigge with two bodies, eight leggs, and 
but one head. Many calves and lambes 
were monstrous, having collars of skinne 
growing about their necks, like the dou. 
ble ruffes that then were in use. In 
May, a man child was borne in Chi- 
chester, the head, armes, and leges like 
an anatomye, w ithout any flesh ; the 
brest and bellye monstrous bigge ; ; a long 
string hanging from the navell ; about 
the neck grewe a collar of flesh and 
skinne, pleited and foulded like a double 
ruffe, and up unto the eares, as if nature 
would upbraide our pride in artificiall 
braverie, by producing monsters in the 
same attires.”’ 

The work with which we shall 
conclude for the present is unique in 
its subject and character. 

In order to justify the Camden 
Society in reprinting the Nine Daies 
VVonder, it may be necessary to state 
that only one copy is extant, which 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and which Blomfield mistook for a 
manus:ript ;* and that Gifford de- 
clared it to be “a great curiosity, 
and, as a rude picture of national 
manners, extremely well worth re- 
printing.” f 

William Kemp, the author of this 
singular production, was a comic 
actor of high reputation at a time 
when Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
were laying the first but enduring 
foundations of the British drama. 


‘* Like Tarlton, whom he succeeded, 
‘as wel in the favour of her majesty as in 
the opinion and good thoughts of the 
generall audience,’ he usually played the 
clown, and was greatly applauded for 
his buffoonery, his _extemporal wit, and 


oe ul, 1599, o one Kemp came dancing the whole way from ‘London to Norwich ; : 
and there is a manuscript in the Bodleian Library containing an account of it.”— 


History of Norfolk, ii. 250. 


+ Note to Ben Jonson’s Works, ii. 166, 
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his performance of the jig. That at one 
time—perhaps from about 1589 to 1593 
or later—he belonged to a company under 
the management of the celebrated Edward 
Alleyn, is proved by the title-page of a 
drama.* Ata subsequent period he was 
a member of the company called the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Servants, who played dur- 
ing summer at the Globe, and during 
winter at Blackfriars. In 1596, while 
the last-mentioned house was undergoing 
considerable repair and enlargement, a 
petition was presented to the privy 
council by the principal inhabitants of 
the liberty, praying that the work might 
proceed no further, and that theatrical 
exhibitions might be abolished in that 
district. A counter petition, which ap- 
pears to have been successful, was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chamberlain’s ser- 
vants; and at its commencement, the 
names of the chief petitioners are thus 
arranged :—Thomas Pope, Richard Bur- 
badge, John Hemings, Augustine Phil- 
lips, William Shakespeare, William 
Kempe, William Slye, and Nicholas 
Tooley.” 


When Romeo and Juliet and Much 
Ado About Nothing were originally 
brought upon the stage, we are fur- 
ther informed by Mr. Dyce, in his 
interesting introduction , Kempe acted 
Peter and Dogberry ; and it has been 
supposed that in other plays of 


Shakspeare, The Two Gentlemen of 


Verona, As You Like It, Hamlet, the 
second part of Henry the Fourth, and 
The Merchant of Venice, he performed 
Launce, Touchstone, the Grave-dig- 
ger, Justice Shallow, and Launcelot. 
On the first production of Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 
a character was assigned to him; 
and there is good reason to believe 
that in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour, by the same dramatist, he re- 
presented Carlo Buffone. 

The date of Kemp's death has not 
been determined; but George Chal- 
mers discovered this entry in the 
burial register of St. Saviour’s South- 
wark :-—“ 1603, November 2d, Wil- 
liam Kempe, a man.” And since the 
name of Kempe does not occur in 
the license granted by King James, 
19th of May, 1603, to the Lord 
Chamberlain's company (who, in 
consequence of that instrument, were 
denominated his majesty’s servants), 


* Knack to know a Knaue. 
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there is great probability, as Mr. 
Dyce remarks, that the above-men- 
tioned entry relates to the comedian, 
and that he had been carried off by 
the plague of that year. 

In 1599 Kemp attracted much at- 
tention by dancing the morris from 
London to Norwich; and, as well to 
refute the lying ballads put forth 
concerning this exploit, as to testify 
his gratitude for the favours he had 
received during his “gambols,” he 
published in the following year the 
curious pamphlet which is now re- 
printed, entitled Kemp's Nine Daies 
VVonder. On this expedition, as we 
have volunteered the service, we 
must now accompany him, certain 
as we are that a divertissement of this 
nature cannot be again vouchsafed 
to relieve our antiquarian labours. 
We, therefore, first give his charac- 
teristic description of his auspicious 
departure from London :— 

“« The first mundaye in Lent, the close 
morning promising a cleere day (attended 
on by Thomas Slye, my taberer, Wil- 
liam Bee, my seruant, and George 
Sprat, appointed for my ouerseer, that I 
should take no other ease but my pre- 
scribed order), my selfe, that’s I, other- 
wise called Caualiero Kemp, head-master 
of morrice-dauncers, high headborough 
of heighs, and onely tricker of your till- 
lilles and best bel-shangles+ betweene 
Sion and Mount Surrey, began frolickly 
to foote it from the right honorable the 
Lord Mayors of London towards the 
right worshipful and truely bountifull 
Master Mayors of Norwich. 

**My setting forward was somewhat 
before seauen in the morning; my ta- 
berer stroke up merrily; and, as fast as 
kinde peoples thronging together would 
giue mee leaue, thorow London I leapt. 
By the way many good olde people, and 
diuers others of yonger yeers, of mere 
kindnes gaue me bowd sixepences and 
grotes, blessing me with their harty 
prayers and God-speedes.” 


In this merry mood our hero con- 
tinued to trip it till he arrived at his 
destination, meeting with droll ad- 
ventures on the way, which he has 
narrated in a humorsome, but not 
vulgar style. And here we would 
take breath to intimate to the reader, 
that whatever may be thought of the 
morris in this fastidious age, it was 


Alleyn was concerned in several theatres ; the 


company mentioned above seems to have acted at the Rose. 
t A cant term, which is also used by Nash : —‘“ Canonising euerie belshangle the 


water-bearer for a saint.” —Haue with you to Saffron-walden, 1596, sig. i. 
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an exhibition which had charms not 
for the vulgar only, but the best 
classes of society, in an age when 
foot-ball was a royal diversion.* 
The morris-dancer performed his 
part among the caters for the amuse- 
ment of the wealthy; and his claim 
to patronage was duly recognised. 
We find the following entry in “ The 
titles 
household and other forren charges 
and money defraid by me, Thomas 
Fryer, for the use of Mr. Thomas 


Kytson, squire, beginning the first of 


October, 1572,” published by Gage 


in his account of the antiquities of 


Hengrave in Suffolk :—* In rewarde 
to the morres-dancers, at:my mt his 
return into the country, ij.” Kemp 


was admitted at the various stages of 


his journey into the houses of the 
gentry, and liberally entertained; and 
to his desire to acknowledge their 
bounty, as we have already men- 
tioned, the singular production before 
us partly owes its origin. We can 
only farther 
his entry into Norwich :— 


“Being come into the Citty, Master 
Roger Wiler, the maior, and sundry 
other of his worshipfull brethren, sent 
for me ; who, perceiuing howe I intended 
not to daunce into the Cittye that nyght, 
and being well satisfigy with the reasons, 
they allotted me titee enough not to 
daunce in till Satterday after, to the end 
that diuers knights and gentlemen, to- 
gether with their wiues and children 
(who had beene many dayes before de- 
ceuyed with expectat ion of my com- 
ming), might nowe haue sufficient warn- 
ing accordingly by Satterday following, 

‘In the meane space, and during my 
still continuance in the Cittye afterwards, 
they not onely very courteously offered 
to beare mine own charges and my fol- 
lowers, but very bountifully performed it 
at the common charges: the mayor and 
many of the aldermen oftentimes besides 
inuited ys priuately to theyr severall 
houses. 

“To make a short end of this tedious 
description of mye ntertainment ; Satter. 
day no sooner came but I returned with- 
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out the Citty through Saint Giles his 
gate, and beganne my morrice where I 
left at that gate, but 1 entered in at Saint 
Stephen’s gate, where one Thomas Gil- 
bert, in name of all the rest of the citti- 
zens, gaue me a friendly and exceeding 
kind welcome. ” ° 7 ° 

“Passing the gate, wafflers (such 
officers as were appointed by the mayor) 
to make me way through the throng of the 
people which prest so mightely vpon me, 
with great labour i got thorow that nar- 
row preazet into the open market-place ; 
where on the crosse, ready prepared, 
stood the Citty Waytes, which not a little 
refreshed my wearines with toyling 
thorow so narrow a lune as the people 
left me: such Waytes (under Benedicite 
be it spoken) few citties in our realme 
haue the like, none better ; who, besides 
their excellency in wind instruments, 
their rare cunning on the vyoll and vio- 
lin, theyr voices be admirable, euerie one 
of them able to serve in any cathedrall 
church in Christendome for quiristers. 

“The cittizens had caused all the 
turnepikes to be taken vp on Satterday 
that I might not bee hindred. But now 
I returne againe to my jump, the mea- 
sure of which is to bee seene in the 
Guildhall at Norwich, where my buskins, 
that I then wore and daunst in from Lon- 
don thither, stand equally deuided, 
nailde to the wall... .M. Weild, the 
mayor, gaue me 40s. yeerely during my 
life, making me a freeman of the marchant 
venterers.” 


In concluding this portion of our 
task, we take the opportunity of 
urging upon the council of the So- 
ciety the expediency of discriminat- 
ing the real value of documents sub- 
mitted to their consideration ; not 
that we consider any which they 
have published wholly unworthy of 
notice, but we think that, in some 
instances, they have taken place of 
more important materials, which we 
presume to be at the Society’s com- 
mand. But to this subject, perhaps, 
we shall have occasion to advert in 
another place; and we must content 
ourselves for the present with merely 
throwing out a hint. 


* « Yesterdaye her grace,” writes ‘Sir Francis Knollys to Cecil, of the Queen of 
Scots, ‘‘ wente owte at a posterne to walk on a playing g greene towards Skotland, and 
we, with twenty-four halberders of Master Read’s band, with dyverse gentlemen and 
other se rvants, wayted upon her, where abowte twenty of her retinue play ed at foote- 
balle before her the space of two howers very strongly, nimblie, and skilfullie, with- 


owte 
playe. 


any foule-playe offered, the smalnes ‘of theyr balle occasionyng theyr fayre 
‘And before yesterdaye, synce our comyng, she went but twyse oute of the 


towne, once to the lyke playe at foote-balle in the same place.” 


+ Press. 
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AN APOLOGETICAL LITTLE SONG. 


I. 


An angel once with starry eyes, 
And looks of brightness from the skies, 
Descended to the plain ; 
As o’er the flowers she fleetly press'd 
She stopp’d, and smilingly address'd 
A simple country swain :-— 


I. 


“ Shepherd, can any mortal dare, 

In wit or beauty to compare, 
With angels such as we? 

A single gift of genius name 

In which for man you'd wish to claim 
With us equality ?” 


Il. 


The simple shepherd much amaz’d, 

Upon this nymph of brightness gaz’d, 
And thus at last replied :— 

“ J am a simple country boy, 

And if my words your breast annoy, 
Sweet beauty do not chide. 


IV. 
“ T think, indeed, no angel can 
With justice say she equals man. 
Now this is my reply.” 
The lovely cenkenter grew; 
She blush’d: a thousand sparkles flew, 
Like lightnings, from her eye. 


¥. 
The swain observed her with a smile, 
And thus explain’d his words of guile :— 
“ Forgive me, seraph-guest, 
You are not our equals, O sweet star ! 
But our superiors sure you are, 
And form’d to make us blest.” 


LEnbop to (Miss *****. 


What once this simple shepherd said 
The same say I to you, fair maid,— 
Forgive my unconscious fault ; 

So angel-like your gentle sex, 
I could not, oh, believe me; vex 
Such seraphs, even in thought. 













; 
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FITZ-BOODLE’'S8 CONFESSIONS. 
PREFACE. 
GEORGE FITZ-BOODLE, ESQUIRE, TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQUIRE. 


Omnium Club, May 20, 1842. 

Dear Sir,——I have always been considered the third-best whist-player in 
Europe, and (though never betting more than five pounds) have for many 
years past added considerably to my yearly income by my skill in the game, 
until the commencement of the present season, when a French gentleman, 
Monsieur Lalouette, was admitted to the club where I usually play. His 
skill and reputation were so great, that no men of the club were inclined to 
play against us two of a side ; and the consequence has been, that we have 
been in a manner pitted against one another. By a strange turn of luck (for 
I cannot admit the idea of his superiority), Fortune, since the Frenchman's 
arrival, has been almost constantly against me, and I have lost two-and- 
thirty nights in the course of a couple of score of nights’ play. 

Every body knows that Iam a poor man; and so much has Lalouette’s 
luck drained my finances, that only last week I was obliged to give him that 
famous grey cob on which you have seen me riding in the Park (I can’t 
afford a thorough-bred, and hate a cocktail),—1I was, I say, forced to give 
him up my cob in exchange for four ponies which [ owed him. Thus, as I 
never walk, being a heavy man whom nobody cares to mount, my time 
hangs heavily on my hands; and as I hate home, or that apology for it—a 
bachelor’s lodgings, and as I have nothing earthly to do now until I can 
afford to purchase another horse, I spend my time in sauntering from one 
club to another, passing many rather listless hours in them before the men 
come in. 

You will say, Why not take to backgammon, or écarté, or amuse yourself 
with a book? Sir (putting out of the question the fact that I do not play 
upon credit), I make a point never to play before candles are lighted; and 
as for books, I must candidly confess to you I am not a reading man. “T'was 
but the other day that some one recommended me to read your Magazine 
after dinner, saying it contained an exceedingly witty article upon —I forget 
what—I give you my honour, sir, that I took up the work at six, meaning 
to amuse myself till seven, when Lord Trumpington’s dinner was to come 
off, and egad! in two minutes I fell asleep, and never woke till midnight. 
Nobody ever thought of looking for me in the library, where nobody ever 
goes; and so ravenously hungry was J, that I was obliged to walk off to 
Crockford’s for supper. 

What is it that makes you literary persons so stupid? I have met 
various individuals in society who I was told were writers of books, and that 
sort of thing, and expecting rather to be amused by their conversation, have 
invariably found them dull to a degree, and as for information, without a 
particle of it. Sir, I actually asked one of these fellows, “ What was the 
nick to seven?” and he stared in my face, and said he didn’t know. He was 
hugely overdressed in satin, rings, chains, ‘and so forth ; and at the beginning 
of dinner was disposed to be rather talkative and pert; but my little sally 
silenced him I promise you, and got up a good laugh at his expense, too. 
“ Leave George alone,” said little Lord Cinqbars, “ I warrant he'll be a match 
for any of you literary fellows.” Cingqbars is no great wiseacre; but, indeed, 
it requires no great wiseacre to know that. 

What is the simple deduction to be drawn from this truth? Why this, 
—that a man, to be amusing and well-informed, has no need of books at all, 
and had much: better go to the world and to men for his knowledge. ‘There 
was Ulysses, now, the Greek fellow engaged in the Trojan war, as I dare say 
you know ; well, he was the cleverest man possible, and how? from having 
seen men and cities, their manners noted and their realms surveyed, to be 
sure: so have I,—I have been in every capital, and can order a dinner in 
every language in Europe. 
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My notion, then, is this. 
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I have a great deal of spare time on my hands, 


and as I am told you pay a handsome sum to persons writing for you, I will 
furnish you occasionally with some of my views upon men and things ; occa- 
sional histories of my acquaintance, which I think may amuse you ; personal 


narratives of my own; essays, and what not. 


correctly. 


Lam told that I do not spell 


This, of course, I don’t know; but you will remember that 


Richelieu and Marlborough could not spell, and, egad! I am an honest 


man, and desire to be no better than they. 
not the manner, which is of importance. 


I know that it is the matter, and 
Have the goodness, then, to let one 


of your understrappers correct the spelling and the grammar of my papers ; 
and you can give him a few shillings in my name for his trouble. 
Begging you to accept the assurance of my high consideration, I am, sir, 


‘ 


Your obedient servant, 


GerorGE SAVAGE Firz- Boone. 


P.S. By the way, I have said in my letter that I found all literary 


persons vulgar and dull. 
yourself, 


Permit me to contradict this with regard to 
I met you once at Blackwall, I think it was, and really did not 


remark any thing offensive in your accent or appearance. 


FITZ-BOODLE'S CONFESSIONS. 


Before commencing the series of 
moral disquisitions, &c., which I in- 
tend, the reader may as well know 
who I am, and what my past course 
of life has been. ‘To say that J am a 
Fitz-Boodle is to say at once that I 
am a gentleman. Our family has 
held the estate of Boodle ever since 
the reign of Henry II. ; and it is out 
of no ill-will to my elder brother, 
or unnatural desire for his death, but 
only because the estate is a very 
good one, that I wish heartily it was 
mine: I would say as much of 
Chatsworth or Eaton Hall. 

I am not, in the first place, what is 
called a ladies’ man, having contracted 
an irrepressible habit of smoking 
after dinner, which has obliged me to 
give up a great deal of the dear crea- 
tures’ society ; nor can I go much to 
country-houses for the same reason. 
Say what they will, ladies do not 
like you to smoke in their bed-rooms ; 
their silly little noses scent out the 
odour upon the chintz, weeks after 
you have left them. Sir John has 
been caught coming to bed particu- 
larly merry and redolent of cigar 
smoke. Young George, from Eton, 
was absolutely found in the little 
green-house puffing an Havannah ; 
and when discovered, they both lay 
the blame upon Fitz-Boodle. “ It 
was Mr. Fitz-Boodle, mamma,” says 
George, “ who offered me the cigar, 
and [ didn’t like to refuse him.” 
“ That rascal Fitz seduced us, my 
dear,” says Sir John, “ and kept us 
laughing until past midnight.” Her 
ladyship instantly sets me down as a 


person to be avoided. “ George,” 
whispers she to her boy, “ promise 
me, on your honour, when you go to 
town, not to know that man.” And 
when she enters the breakfast-room 
for prayers, the first greeting is a pe- 
culiar expression of countenance and 
inhaling of breath, by which my 
lady indicates the presence of some 
exceedingly disagreeable odour in the 
room. She makes you the faintest of 
courtesys, and regards you, if not with 
a “flashing eye,” as in the novels, at 
least with a “distended nostril.” 
During the whole of the service, her 
heart is filled with the blackest gall 
towards you; and she is thinking 
about the best means of getting you 
out of the house. 

What is this smoking that it 
should be considered a crime? I 
believe in my heart that women are 
jealous of it, as of a rival. They 
speak of it as of some secret, awful 
vice that seizes upon a man, and 
makes him a Pariah from genteel so- 
ciety. I would lay a guinea that 
many a lady who has just been kind 
enough to read the above lines lays 
down the book, after this confession 
of mine that I am a smoker, and 
says, “ Oh, the vulgar wretch!” and 
passes on to something else. 

The fact is, that the cigar és a rival 
to the ladies, and their conqueror, 
too. In the chief pipe-smoking na- 
tions they are kept in subjection. 
While the chief, Little White Belt, 
smokes, the women are silent in his 
wigwam ; while Mahomet Ben Jaw- 
brakine causes volumes of odorous 
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incense of Latakia to play round his 
beard, the women of the harem do 
not disturb his meditations, but only 
add to the delight of them by tink- 
ling on a dulcimer and dancing be- 
fore him. When Professor Strumpff, 
of Géttingen, takes down No. 13 
from the wall, with a picture of Bea- 
trice Cenci upon it, and which holds 
a pound of canaster, the Frau Pro- 
fessorin knows that for two hours 
her Hermann is engaged, and takes 
up her stockings, and knits in quiet. 
The constitution of French society 
has been quite changed within the 
last twelve years: an ancient and re- 
spectable dynasty has been over- 
thrown; an aristocracy which Na- 
poleon could never master has dis- 
appeared ; and from what cause? I 
do not hesitate to say,—from the habit 
of smoking. Ask any man whether, 


five years before the revolution of 


July, if you wanted a cigar at Paris, 
they did not bring you a roll of to- 
bacco with a straw in it? Now, the 
whole city smokes ; society is changed ; 
and be sure of this, ladies, a similar 
combat is going on in this country at 
present between cigar-smoking and 
you. Do you suppose you will 
conquer ? Look over the wide world, 
and see that your adversary has 
overcome it. Germany has been 
puffing for threescore years ; France 
smokes to a man. Do you think 
you can keep the enemy out of Eng- 
land?’ Pshaw! look at his progress. 
Ask the club-houses, Have they 
smoking-rooms, or not? Are they 
not obliged to yield to the general 
want of the age, in spite of the re- 
sistance of the old women on the 
committees? I, for my part, do not 
despair to see a bishop lolling out of 
the Athenzum with a cheroot in his 
mouth, or, at any rate, a pipe stuck 
in his shovel-hat. 

But as in all great causes and in 
promulgating of new and illustrious 
theories, their first propounders and 
exponents are generally the victims 
of their enthusiasm, of course the 
first preachers of smoking have been 
martyrs too; and George Fitz- 
Boodle is one. The first gasman was 
ruined ; the inventor of steam-engine 
printing became a pauper. I began 
to smoke in days when the task was 
one of some danger, and paid the 
penalty of my crime. I was flogged 
most fiercely for my first cigar; for 
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being asked to dine one Sunday 
evening with a half-pay colonel of 
dragoons (the gallant, simple, hu- 
morous Shortcut—Heaven _ bless 
him!—I have had many a guinea 
from him who had so few), he in- 
sisted upon my smoking in his room at 
the Salopian, and the consequence 
was, that I became so violently iil 
as to be reported intoxicated upon 
my return to Slaughter - house 
School, where I was a boarder, and 
I was whipped the next morning for 
my peccadillo. At Christ Church, 
one of our tutors was the celebrated 
lamented Otto Rose, who would have 
been a bishop under the present go- 
vernment, had not an immoderate 
indulgence in water-gruel cut short 
his elegant and useful career. He 
was a good man, a pretty scholar and 
poet (the episode upon the discovery 
of eau de Cologne, in his prize-poem 
on “ The Rhine,” was considered a 
masterpiece of art, though I am not 
much of a judge myself upon such 
matters), and he was as remarkable 
for his fondness for a tuft as for his 
nervous antipathy to tobacco. As 
ill-luck would have it, my rooms (in 
Tom Quad) were exactly under his ; 
and I was grown by this time to be a 
confirmed smoker. Iwas a baronet’s 
son (we are of James's first creation), 
and I do believe our tutor could have 
pardoned any crime in the world but 
this. He had seen me in a tandem, 
and at that moment was seized with a 
violent fit of sneezing (a sternutatory 
paroxysm, he called it), at the con- 
clusion of which I was a mile down 
the Woodstock Road. He had seen 
me in pink, as we used to call it, 
swaggering in the open sunshine 
across a grass-plat in the court; 

but spied out opportunely a servi- 
tor, one Todhunter by name, who 
was going to morning chapel with 
his shoe-string untied, and forthwith 
sprung towards that unfortunate 
person, to set him an imposition. 
Every thing, in fact, but tobacco he 
could forgive. Why did cursed for- 
tune bring him into the rooms over 
mine? ‘The odour of the cigars 
made his gentle spirit quite furious ; 
and one luckless morning, when I 
was standing before my “ oak,” and 
chanced to puff a great bouffée of 
Varinas into his face, he forgot his re- 
spect for my family altogether (1 was 
the second son, and my brother a 
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sickly creature then,— he is now six- 
teen stone in weight, and has a half- 
score of children) ; gave me a severe 
lecture, to which | replied rather 
hotly, as was my wont. And then 
came demand for an apology; re- 
fusal on my part; appeal to the 
dean; convocation; and rustication 
of George Edward Fitz-Boodle. 

My tather had taken a second 
wife (of the noble house of Flint- 
skinner), and Lady Fitz-Boodle de- 
tested smoking, as a woman of her 
high principles should. She had anen- 
tire mastery over the worthy old gen- 
tleman, and thought I was a sort of 
demon of wickedness. The old man 
went to his grave with some similar 
notion,—Heaven help him! and left 
me but the wretched twelve thou- 
sand pounds secured to me on my 
poor mother’s property. 

In the army, my luck was much 
the same. I joined the ———th 
lancers, Lieut.-Col. Lord Martingale, 
in the year 1817. I only did duty 
with the regiment for three months. 
We were quartered at Cork, where I 
found the Irish doodheen and tobacco 
the pleasantest smoking possible ; and 
was found by his lordship one day 
upon stable duty, smoking the short- 
est, dearest, little, dumpy clay-pipe 
in the world. 

“Cornet Fitz-Boodle,” said my 
lord, in a towering passion, “ from 
what blackguard did you get that 
pipe ?” 

IT omit the oaths which garnished 
invariably his lordship’s conversa- 
tion. 

“ I got it, my lord,” said I, “ from 
one Terence Mullins, a jingle-driver, 
with a packet of his peculiar to- 
bacco. You sometimes smoke 'Turk- 
ish, I believe ; do try this. Isn't it 
good?” And in the simplest way 
in the world I puffed a volume into 
his face. “ I see you like it,” said I, 
so coolly, that the men, and I do be- 
lieve the horses, burst out laughing. 

He started back —choking almost, 
and recovered himself only to vent 
such a storm of oaths and curses, 
that I was compelled to request Capt. 
Rawdon (the captain on duty) to 
take note of his lordship’s words ; 
and unluckily could not help adding 
a question which settled my busi- 
ness. “You were good enough,” I 
said, “ to ask me, my lord, from what 
blackguard I got my pipe; might I 
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ask from what blackguard you 
learned your language ?” 

This was quite enough. Had I 
said “ from we gentleman did your 
lordship learn your language ?” the 
point would have been quite as good, 
and my Lord Martingale would have 
suffered in my place: as it was, I 
was so strongly recommended to sell 
out by his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that, being of a 
good-natured disposition, never know- 
ing how to refuse a friend, I at once 
threw up my hopes of military dis- 
tinction, and retired into civil life. 

My lord was kind enough to meet 
me afterwards, in a field in the Glau- 
mire Road, where he put a ball into 
my leg. This I returned to him 
some years later with about twenty- 
three others—black ones—when he 
came to be balloted for at a club of 
which I have the honour to be a 
member. 

Thus by the indulgence of a simple 
and harmless propensity,—of a pro- 
pensity which can inflict an injury 
upon no person or thing except the 
coat and the person of him who in- 
dulges in it,—of a custom honoured 
and observed in almost all the nations 
of the world,—of a custom which far 
from leading a man into any wicked- 
ness or dissipation to which youth is 
subject, but, on the contrary, begets 
only benevolent silence and thought- 
ful good-humoured observation, | 
found at the age of twenty all my 
prospects in life destroyed. I cared 
not for woman in those days; the 
calm smoker has a sweet companion 
in his pipe: I did not drink im- 
moderately of wine; for though a 
friend to trifling potations, to exces- 
sively strong drinks tobacco is ab- 
horrent; I never thought of gam- 
bling, for the lover of the pipe has 
no need of such excitement ; but 
I was considered a monster of dis- 
sipation in my family, and bade fair 
to come to ruin. 

“ Look at George,” my mother-in- 
law said to the genteel and correct 
young Flintskinners; “ he entered 
the world with every prospect in life, 
and see in what an abyss of degrada- 
tion his fatal habits have plunged 
him! At school he was flogged and 
disgraced, he was disgraced and rus- 
ticated at the university, he was dis- 
graced and expelled from the army. 
He might have had the living of 
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Boodle (her ladyship gave it to one 
of her nephews), but he would not 
take his degree ; his papa would have 
purchased him a troop—nay, a lieu- 
tenant-coloneley some day, but for 
his fatal excesses. And now as long 
as my dear husband will listen to 
the voice of a wife who adores him— 
never, never shall he spend a shilling 
upon so worthless a young man. 
He has a small income from his 
mother (1 cannot but think that the 
first Lady Fitz-Boodle was a weak 
and misguided person) ; let him live 
upon his mean pittance as he can, 
and I heartily pray we may not hear 
of him in goal !” 

My brother, after he came to the 
estate, married the ninth daughter 
of our neighbour, Sir John Spread- 
eagle; and Boodle Hall has seen a 
new little Fitz-Boodle with every 
succeeding spring. ‘The dowager 
retired to Scotland with a large join- 
ture and a wondrous heap of savings. 
Lady Fitz is a good creature, but 
she thinks me something diabolical, 
trembles when she sees me, and 
gathers all her children about her, 
rushes into the nursery whenever | 
pay that little seminary a visit, and 
actually slapped poor little Frank's 
ears one day when I was teaching him 
to ride upon the back ofa Newfound- 
land dog. 

“ George,” said my brother to me 
the last time I paid him a visit to the 
old hall, “ don’t be angry, my dear 
fellow, but Maria is in a—hum—in 
a delicate situation, expecting her— 
hum—(the eleventh)—and do you 
know you frighten her? It was but 
yesterday you met herin the Rookery, 
you were smoking that enormous 
German pipe, and when she came in 
she had an hysterical seizure, and 
Drench says that in her situation it’s 
dangerous ; and I say, George, if you 
go to town you'll find a couple of 
hundred at your banker’s;” and with 
this the poor fellow shook me by the 


hand and called for a fresh bottle of 


claret. 

Since then he told he, with many 
hesitations, that my room at Boodle 
Hall had been made into a second 
nursery. I see my sister-in-law in 
London twice or thrice in the season, 
and the little people, who have 
almost forgotten to call me Uncle 
George. 

It’s hard, too, for I am a lonely 
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man after all, and my heart yearns 
to them. ‘The other day I smuggled 
a couple of them into my chambers, 
and had a little feast of cream and 
strawberries to welcome them. But 
it had like to have cost the nursery- 
maid (a Swiss girl that Fitz-Boodle 
hired somewhere in his travels) her 
place. My step-mamma, who hap- 
pened to be in town, came flying 
down in her chariot, pounced upon 
the poor thing and the children in 
the midst of the entertainment ; and 
when I asked her, with rather a bad 
grace to be sure, to take a chair and 
a share of the feast,— 

“ Mr. Fitz-Boodle,” said she, “ I 
am not accustomed to sit down in a 
place that smells of tobacco like an 
ale-house—an ale-house inhabited 
by a serpent, sir! A serpent! do 
you understand me? who carries 
his poison into his brother’s own 
house, and purshues his eenfamous 
designs before his brother's own chil- 
dren. Put on Miss Maria’s bonnet 
this instant. Mamsell, ontondy-voo? 
Metty le bonny a mamsell; and I shall 
take care, mamsell, that you return 
to Switzerland to-morrow. I’ve no 
doubt you are a relation of Courvoi- 
sier: out, oni, Courvoisier ; vous 
comprenny ? and you shall certainly 
be sent back to your friends.” 

With this speech, and with the 
children and their maid sobbing be- 
fore her, my lady retired; but for 
once my sister-in-law was on my 
side, not liking the meddlement of 
the elder lady. 

[ know, then, that from indulging 
in that simple habit of smoking, I 
have gained among the ladies a dread- 
ful reputation. I see that they look 
coolly upon me, and darkly at their 
husbands when they arrive at home 
in my company. Men, I observe, in 
consequence, ask me to dine much 
oftener at the club, or the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, or at Love- 
grove’s, than in their own houses; 
and with this sort of arrangement I 
am fain to acquiesce; for, as i said 
before, [ am of an easy temper, and 
can at any rate take my cigar-case 
out after dinner at Blackwall, when 
my lady or the duchess are not by. 
I ‘know, of course, the best sen in 
town; and as for ladies’ society, not 
having it (for I will have none of 
your pseudo-ladies, such as some- 
times honour bachelors’ parties, — 
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actresses, couturieres, opera-dancers, 
and so forth) —as | for ladies’ society, 
I say, I ery pish! "tis not worth the 
trouble of the complimenting, and 
the bother of pumps and black silk 
stockings. 

Let any man remember what ladies’ 
society was when he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them among them- 
selves, as What-d’ye-call’em does in 
the Thesmophoriazu—(I beg pardon, 
I was on the verge of a classical 
allusion, which I abominate)—I mean 
at that period of his life when the 
intellect is pretty acute, though the 
body is small—namely, when a young 


gentleman is about eleven years of 


age, dining at his father’s table during 
the holydays, and is requested by his 
papa to quit the dinner-table when 
the ladies retire from it. 

Corbleu! L recollect their whole talk 
as well as if it had been whispered 
but yesterday; and can see, after a 
long dinner, the yellow summer sun 
throwing long shadows over the lawn 
before the dining-room windows, my 
poor mother and her 
ladies sailing away to the music-room 
in old Boodle Hall. The Countess 
Dawdley was the great Lady in our 
county,—a portly lady who used to 
love crimson satin in those days, and 
birds of paradise. She was flaxen- 
haired, and the Regent once said she 
resembled one of King Charles's 
beauties. 

When Sir John Todcaster used to 
begin his famous story of the excise- 
man (I shall not tell it here, for very 
good reasons), my poor mother used 
to turn to Lady Dawdley, and give 
that mystic signal at which all females 
rise from their chairs. ‘Tufthunt the 
curate would spring from his seat, 
and be sure to be the first to open 
the door for the retreating ladies ; 
and my brother Tom and [, though 
remaining stoutly in our places, were 
speedily ejected from them by the 
governor's invariable remark, “ Tom 
und George, if you have had quite 
enough of wine, you shad better go 
and join yourmamma.” Yonder she 
marches, Heaven bless her! through 
the old oak hall (how long the 
shadows of the antlers are on the 
wainscot, and the armour of Rollo 


Fitz-Boodle looks in the sunsct as if 


it were emblazoned with rubies)— 
yonder she marches, stately and tall 
in her inyariable pearl - coloured 
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tabinet, followed by Lady Dawdley, 
blazing like a flamingo; next comes 
Lady Emily Tufthunt (she was Lady 
Emily Skinflinter), who will not for 
all the world take precedence of rich, 
vulgar, kind, good-humoured Mrs. 
Colonel Grogwater, as she would be 
called, with a yellow little husband 
from Madras, who first taught me to 
drink sangaree. He was a new ar- 
rival in our county, but paid nobly 
to the hounds, and occupied hospi- 
tably a house which was always 
famous for its paaneey — Saray 
Hall (poor Bob Cullender ran through 
seven thousand a-year before he was 
thirty years old). Once when I was 
a lad, Colonel Grogwater gave me 
two gold mohurs out of his desk for 
whist-markers, and I'm sorry to say 
[ ran up from Eton and sold them 
both for seventy-three shillings at a 
shop in Cornhill. But to return to 
the ladies who are all this while kept 
waiting in the hall, and to their usual 
conversation after dinner. 

Can any man forget how miserably 
flat it was? Five matrons sit on sofas 
and talk in a subdued voice :— 

First Lady (mysteriously). “ My 
dear Lady Dawdley, do tell me about 
poor Susan Tuckett.” 

Second Lady. “ All three children 
are perfectly well, and I assure you 
as fine babies as I ever saw in my 
life. I made her give them Daffy’s 
Elixir the first day; and it was the 


greatest mercy that I had some of 


Frederick’s baby-clothes by me ; for 
you know I had provided Susan with 
sets for one only, and really ——” 

Third Lady. “ Of course one 
couldn’t; and for my part I think 
your ladyship is a great deal too kind 
to these people. A little gardener’s 
boy dressed in Lord Dawdley’s frocks, 
indeed! I recollect that one at his 
christening had the sweetest lace in 
the world!” 

Fourth Lady. “ What do you think 
of this ma’am—Lady Emily, I mean ? 
I have just had it from Howell and 
James :—gipure, they call it. Isn't 
it an odd name for lace? And they 
charge me, upon my conscience, four 
guineas a yard !” 

Third Lady. “ My mother, when 
she came to Skinflinter, had lace upon 
her robe that cost sixty guineas a 
yard, maam! "I was sent from 
Malines direct by. our relation, the 
Count d’Araignay.” 
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Fourth Lady (aside). “ 1 thought 
she would not let the evening pass 
without talking of her Malines lace 
and her Count d’Araignay. Odious 
people! they don’t spare their backs, 
but they pinch their ——— 

Here Tom upsets a coffee-cup over 
his white jean trousers, and another 
young gentleman bursts intoa laugh, 
saying, “ By Jove, that’s a good ’un!” 

” George, my dear,” says mamma, 
“had not you and your young friend 
better go into the garden ? But mind, 
no fruit, or Doctor Glauber must be 
called in again immediately !” and we 
all go, and in ten minutes I and my 
brother are fighting in the stables. 

Tfinstead of listening to the matrons 
and their discourse, we had taken 
the opportunity of attending to the 
conversation of the misses, we should 
have heard matter not a whit more 
interesting. 

First Miss. “ They were all three 
in blue crape: you never saw any 
thing so odious. And I know for a 
certainty that they wore those dresses 
at Guttlebury at the archery - ball, 
and I daresay they had them in 
town.” 

Second Miss. “ Don't you think 
Jemima decidedly crooked? And 
those fair complexions they freckle 
so, that really Miss Blanch ought to 
be called Miss Brown.” 

Third Miss. “ He he, he!” 

Fourth Miss. “ Don’t you think 
Blanch is a pretty name ?” 

First Miss. “ La! do you think 
so,dear? Why, it’s my second name?” 

Second Miss. “ Then I'm sure 
Captain Travers thinks it a beautiful 
name !” 

Third Miss. “ He he, he!” 

Fourth Miss. “ What was he tell- 
ing you at dinner that seemed to in- 
terest you so ?” 

First Miss. “ O law, nothing ! — 
that is, yes! Charles—that is, Cap- 
tain Travers, is a sweet poet, and was 
reciting to me some lines that he had 
composed upon a faded violet :— 

* The odour from the flower is gone, 

That like thy ——’ 


like thy something, I forget what it 
was; but his lines are sweet, and so 
original too! I wish tho: horrid Sir 
John Todhunter had not begun his 
tory of the exciseman, for Lady Fitz- 
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Boodle always quits the table when 
he begins.” 

Third Miss. “ Do you like those 
tufts that gentlemen wear sometimes 
on their chins ?” 

Second Miss. “ Nonsense, Mary!” 

Third Miss. “ Well, I only asked 
Jane. Frank thinks, you know, that 
he shall very soon have one, and puts 
bear’s-grease on his chin every night.” 

Second Miss. “ Mary, nonsense !” 

Third Miss. “ Well, only ask him. 
You know he came to our dressing- 
room last night and took the poma- 
tum away; and he says that when 
boys go to Oxford they always e 

First Miss. “Oh, heavens! have you 
heard the news about the Lancers ? 
Charles —that is, Captain Travers, 
told it me !” 

Second Miss. “ Law! they won't 
go away before the ball I hope !” 

First Miss. “ No, but on the 
15th they are to shave their mus- 
tachios! He says that Lord Tufto 
is in a perfect fury about it !” 

Second Miss. “ And poor George 
Beardmore, too!” &c. 

Hlere Tom upsets the coffee over 
his trousers, and the conversations 
end. I can recollect a dozen such, 
and ask any man of sense whether 
such talk amuses him ? 

Try again to speak to a young 
lady while you are dancing—what we 

call in this country—a quadrille. 
What nonsense do you invariably 
give and receive in return! No, I 
am a woman-scorner, and don’t care 
to own it. I hate young ladies! 
Have I not been in love with several, 
and has any one of them ever treated 
me decently? I hate married wo- 
men! Do they not hate me? and 
simply because I smoke, try to draw 
their husbands away from my so- 
ciety? I hate dowagers! Have I] 
not cause? Does not every dowager 
in London point to George Fitz- 
Boodle as to a dissolute wretch whom 
young and old should avoid ? 

And yet do not imagine that I 
have not loved. I have, “and madly, 
many, many times! [am but eight- 
and-thirty,* not past the age of 
passion, and may very likely end by 
running off with an heiress—oracook- 
maid (for who knows what strange 
freaks Love may choose to play in 
his own particular person? and IJ 








* He is five-and- forty, if he i is a day old, snl a 
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hold a man to be a mean creature 
who calculates about checking any 
such sacred impulse as lawful “lov e) 
—I say, though despising the sex 
in general for ‘their conduct to me, 
1 know of particular persons be- 
longing to it who are worthy of all 
respect and esteem, and as such 
I beg leave to point out the par- 
ticular young lady who is perusing 
these lines. Do not, dear madam, 
then imagine that if I knew you, I 
should be disposed to sneer at you. 
Ah, no! Fitz-Boodle’s bosom has 
tenderer sentiments than from his 
way of life you would fancy, and 
stern by rule is only too soft by 
practice. Shall I whisper to you the 
story of one or two of my attach- 
ments? All terminating fatally (not 
in death, but in disappointment, 
which, as it occurred, I used to im- 
agine a thousand times more bitter 
than death, but from which one re- 
covers somehow more readily than 
from the other-named complaint) — 
all, I say, terminating wretchedly to 
myself, as if some fatality pursued 
my desire to become a domestic cha- 
racter. 

My first love—no, let us pass that 
over. Sweet one! thy name shall 
profane no hireling page. Sweet, 
sweet memory! Ah, ladies; those 
delicate hearts of yours have too felt 
the throb ;—and between that last ob 
in the word throb and the words now 
written, I have passed a delicious pe- 
riod of perhaps an hour, perhaps a 
minute, I know not how long, think- 
ing of that holy first love and of her 
who inspired it. How clearly every 
single incident of the passion is re- 
membered by me ! and yet "twas long, 
long since ; I was but a child then—a 
child at school—and, if the truth 
must be told, L—ra R-ggl-s (I 
would not write her whole name to 
be made one of the Marquess of 
Hertford’s executors) was a woman 
full thirteen years older than myself ; 
at the period of which I write, she 
must have been at least five-and- 
twenty. She and her mother used 
to sell tarts, hard-bake, lollipops, and 
other such simple comestibles, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays (half- 
holydays) at a private school where 
I received the first rudiments of a 
classical education. I used to go and 
sit before her tray for hours, but I 
do not think the poor girl ever sup- 
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posed any motive led me so constantly 
to her little stall beyond a vulgar 
longing for her tarts and her ginger- 
beer. Yes, even at that early period 
my actions were misrepresented, and 
the fatality which has oppressed my 
whole life began to shew itself,—the 
pa passion was misinterpreted by 
ver and my school-fellows, and they 
thought 1 was actuated by simple 
gluttony. ‘They nicknamed me Ali- 
compayne. 

Well, be it so. Laugh at early 
passion ye who will; a high-born 
boy madly in love with a lowly gin- 
ger-beer girl! She married after- 
wards, took the name of Latter, and 
now keeps with her old husband a 
turnpike, through which I often ride ; 
but I can recollect her bright and 
rosy of a sunny summer afternoon, 
her red cheeks shaded by a battered 
straw bonnet, her tarts and ginger- 
beer upon a neat white cloth before 
her, mending blue worsted stockings 
until the young gentlemen should 
interrupt her by coming to buy. 

Many persons will call this descrip- 
tion low; I do not envy them their 
gentility, and have always observed 
through life (as, to be sure, every 
other gentleman has observed as well 
as myself’) that it is your parvenu 
who ‘stickles most for what he calls 
the genteel, and has the most squeam- 
ish abhorrence for what is frank and 
natural. Let us pass at once, how- 
ever, as all the world must be pleased, 
to a recital of an affair which oc- 


curred in the very best circles of 


society as they are called, viz. my 
next unfortunate attachment. 

It did not occur for several years 
after that simple and platonic pas- 
sion just described, for though they 


may talk of youth as the season of 


romance, it has always appeared to 
me that there are no beings in the 
world so entirely unromantic and 
selfish as certain young English gen- 
tlemen from the age of fifteen to 
twenty. The oldest Lovelace about 
town is scarcely more hard-hearted 
and scornful than they; they ape all 
sorts of selfishness and rouerie ; 
they aim at excelling at cricket, at 
billiards, at rowing, and drinking, 
and set more store by a red coat and 
a neat pair of top-boots than by any 
other glory. A young fellow stag- 
gers into college-chapel of a morning, 
and communicates to all his friends 
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that he was “so cud last night” with 
the greatest possible pride. He makes 
a joke of having sisters and a kind 
mother at home who loves him ; and 
if he speaks of his father, it is with a 
knowing sneer to say that he has a 
tailor’s and a horse-dealer’s bill that 
will surprise “the old governor.” 
He would be ashamed of being in 
love. I, in common with my kind, 
had these affectations, and my per- 
petual custom of smoking added not 
a little to my reputation as an ac- 
complished roué. What came of this 
custom in the army and at college, the 
reader has already heard. Alas! in 
life it went no better with me, and 
many pretty chances I had went off 
in that accursed smoke. 

After quitting the army in the ab- 
rupt manner stated, I passed some 
short time at home, and was tolerated 
by my mother-in-law because I had 
formed an attachment to a young 
lady of good connexions and with a 
considerable fortune, which was 
really very nearly becoming mine. 
Mary M‘Alister was the only daugh- 
ter of Colonel M‘Alister, late of the 
Blues, and Lady Susan his wife. Her 
ladyship was no more; and, indeed, 
of no family compared to ours (which 
has refused a peerage any time these 
two hundred years), but being an 
earl’s daughter and a Scotch woman, 
Lady Emily Fitz-Boodle did not fail 
to consider her highly. Lady Susan 
was daughter of the late Admiral 
Earl of Marlingspike and Baron 
Plumduff. The colonel, Miss M‘Alis- 
ter's father, had a good estate, of 
which his daughter was the heiress, 
and as I fished her out of the water 
upon a pleasure-party, and swam with 
her to shore, we became naturally in- 
timate, and Colonel M‘Alister forgot, 
on account of the service rendered to 
him, the dreadful reputation for pro- 
fligacy which I enjoyed in the coun- 
try. 

Well, to cut a long story short, 
which is told here merely for the 
moral at the end of it, I should have 
been Fitz-~Boodle M‘Alister at this 
minute most probably, and master of 
four thousand a-year, but for the 
fatal cigar-box. I bear Mary no 


malice in saying that she was a high- 
spirited little girl, loving, before all 
things, her own way ; nay, perhaps, 
do not from long habit and indulg- 
ence in tobacco-smoking appreciate 
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the delicacy of female organisations 
which were oftentimes most painfully 
affected by it. She was a keen- 
sighted little person, and soon found 
that the world had belied poor 
George Fitz-Boodle, who, instead of 
being the cunning monster people 
supposed him to be, was a simple, 
reckless, good-humoured, honest fel- 
low, marvellously addicted to smok- 
ing, idleness, and telling the truth. 
She called me Orson, and [ was happy 
enough on the 14th February, in the 
year 18— (it’s of no consequence), to 
send her such a pretty little copy of 
verses about Orson and Valentine, in 
which the rude habits of the savage 
man were shewn to be overcome by 
the polished graces of his kind and 
brilliant conqueror, that she was 
fairly overcome, and said to me, 
“ George Fitz-Boodle, if you give up 
smoking for a year I will marry 
you.” 

I swore I would, of course, and 
went home and flung four pounds of 
Hudson's cigars, two meerschawin 
pipes that had cost me ten guineas at 
the establishment of Mr. Gattie at 
Oxford, a tobacco-bag that Lady 
Fitz-Boodle had given me before her 
marriage with my father (it was the 
only present that I ever had from 
her or any member of the Skinflinter 
family), and some choice packets of 
Varinas and Syrian, into the lake in 
Boodle Park. The weapon amongst 
them all which I most regretted was 
—will it be believed ?—the little 
black doodheen which had been the 
cause of the quarrel between Lord 
Martingale and me. However, it 
went along with the others. I would 
not allow my groom to have so much 
as a cigar, lest I should be tempted 
hereafter ; and the consequence was 
that a few days after many fat carps 
and tenches in the lake (1 must con- 
fess "twas no bigger than a pond) 
nibbled at the tobacco, and came 
floating on their backs on the top of 
the water quite intoxicated. My 
conversion made some noise in the 
country, being emphasised as it were 
by this fact of the fish. I can’t tell 
you with what pangs I kept my reso- 
lution; but keep it I did for some 
time. 

With so much beauty and wealth, 
Mary M‘Alister had of course many 
suitors, and among them was the 
young Lord Dawdley, whose mamma 
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has previously been described in her 
gown of red satin. As I used to 
thrash Dawdley at school, I thrashed 
him in after life in love, and he put 
up with his disappointment pretty 
well, and came after a while and 


shook hands with me, telling me of 


the bets that there were in the county 
where the whole story was known, 
for and against me. For the fact is, 
as IT must own, that Mary M‘Alister, 
the queerest, frankest of women, made 
no secret of the agreement, or the 
cause of it. 

“T did not care a penny for Orson,” 
she said, “ but he would go on writ- 
ing me such dear pretty verses that 
at last I couldn't help saying yes. 
But if he breaks his promise to me, I 
declare, upon my honour, I'll break 
mine, and nobody's heart will be 
broken either.” 

This was the perfect fact, as I 
must confess, and I declare that it 
was only because she amused me and 
delighted me, and provoked me and 
made me laugh very much, and be- 

cause, no doubt, she was very rich, 
that I had any attachment for her. 

“ For Heaven's sake, George,” my 
father said to me, as I quitted home 
to follow my beloved to London, 
“remember that you are a younger 
brother and have a lovely girl and 
four thousand a-ycar within a year's 
reach of you. Smoke as much as you 
like, my boy, after marriage,” added 


the old gentleman, knowingly (as if 


he, honest soul, after his second 
marriage, dared drink an extra pint 
of wine without my lady’s permis- 
sion!) “ but eschew the tobacco-shops 
till then.” 

I went to London resolving to act 
upon the paternal advice, and oh! 
how I longed for the day when I 
should be married, vowing in my se- 
cret soul that I would light a cigar 
as I walked out of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square. 


Well, I came to London, and so 
carefully avoided smoking that 1 


would not even go into Hudson’s shop 
to pay his bill, and as smoking was 
not the fashion then among young 
men as (thank Heaven!) it is now, I 
had not many temptations from my 
friends’ examples in my clubs or else- 
where ; only little Dawdley began to 
smoke as if to spite me. He had 


never done so before, but confessed — 
the rascal!—that he enjoyed a cigar 
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now, if it were but to mortify me. 
But I took to other and more dan- 


gerous excitements, and upon the 
nights when not in attendance upon 


Mary M‘Alister, might be found in 
very dangerous proximity to & po- 
lished mahogany table, round which 
claret-bottles circulated a great deal 
too often, or, worse still, to a table co- 
vered with green cloth and orna- 
mented with a couple of wax-candles 
and a couple of packs of cards, and 
four gentlemen orton the enticing 
game of whist. Likewise, I came to 
carry a snuff-box, and to consume in 
secret huge quantities of rappee. 

For ladies’ society I was even then 


disinclined, hating and despising 
small-talk, and dancing, and hot 


routs, and vulgar scrambles for sup- 
pers. I never could understand the 
pleasure of acting the part of lackey 
to a dowager, and standing behind 
her chair, or bustling through the 
crowd for her carriage. I always 
found an opera too long by two acts, 
and have repeatedly fallen asleep in 
the presence of Mary M‘Alister her- 
self, sitting at the back of the box 
shaded by the huge beret of her old 
aunt, Lady Betty Plumduff; and 
many a time has Dawdley, with Miss 
M‘Alister on his arm, wakened me 
up at the close of the entertainment 
in time to offer my hand to Lady 
Betty, and lead the ladies to their 
carriage. If I attended her occasion- 
ally to any ball or party of pleasure, 
I went, it must be confessed, with 
clumsy, ill-disguised ill - humour. 
Good Heavens! have I often and 
often thought in the midst of a song, 
or the very thick of a ball-room, can 
people prefer this to a book and a 
sofa, and a dear, dear cigar-box from 


thy stores, O charming Mariana 
Woodville! Deprived of my fa- 


vourite plant, I grew sick in mind 
and body, moody, sarcastic, and dis- 
contented. 

Such a state of things could not 
long continue, nor could Miss M‘Alis- 
ter continue to have much attach- 
ment for such a sullen, ill-conditioned 
creature as I then was. She used to 
make me wild with her wit and her 
sarcasm, nor have I ever possessed 
the readiness to parry or reply to 
those fine points of woman's wit, and 
she treated me the more mercilessly 
as she saw that T could not resist 
her 


not meen a at i a 
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Well; the polite reader must re- 
member a great féte that was given 
at B—— House, some years back, in 
honour of his Highness the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Kalbsbraten-Pumper- 
nickel, who was then in London on a 
visit to his illustrious relatives. It 
was a fancy ball, and the poems of 
Scott being at that time all the fa- 
shion, Mary was to appear in the cha- 
racter of the “ Lady of the Lake,” old 
M‘Alister making a very tall and 
severe-looking harper; Dawdley, a 
most insignificant Fitzjames, and your 
humble servant a stalwart and manly 
Roderick Dhu. We were to meet at 
B—— House, at twelve o'clock, and 
as I had no fancy to drive through 
the town in my cab dressed in a kilt 
and philibeg, I agreed to take a seat 
in Dawdley’s carriage, and to dress at 
his house in May Fair. At eleven I 
left a very pleasant bachelors’ party, 
growling to quit them and the ho- 
nest, jovial claret bottle, in order to 
scrape and cut capers like a harlequin 
from the theatre. When I arrived at 
Dawdley’s, I mounted to a dressing- 
room, and began to array myself in 
my cursed costume. 

The art of costuming was by no 
means so well understood in those 
days as it has been since, and mine 
was out of all correctness. I was 
made to sport an enormous plume of 
black ostrich feathers, such as never 
was worn by any Highland chief, and 
had a huge tiger-skin sporran to 
dangle like an apron before innume- 
rable yards of plaid petticoat. The 
Tartan cloak was outrageously hot 
and voluminous: it was the dog-days, 
and all these things I was condemned 
to wear in the midst of a crowd of a 
thousand people! 

Dawdley sent up word as I was 
dressing, that his dress had not ar- 
rived, and he took my cab, and drove 
off in a rage to his tailor. 

There was no hurry, I thought, to 
make a fool of myself; so having put 
on a pair of plaid trews, and very 
neat pumps with shoe-buckles, my 
courage failed me as to the rest of 
the dress, and taking down one of his 
dressing-gowns, I went down-stairs 
to the study, to wait until he should 
arrive. 

The windows of the pretty room 
were open, and a snug sofa, with in- 
numerable cushions, drawn towards 
one of them. A great tranquil moon 
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was staring into the chamber, in 
which stood, amidst books and all 
sorts of bachelors’ lumber, a silver 
tray with a couple of tall Venice 
glasses, and a bottle of Maraschino 
bound with straw. I can see now the 
twinkle of the liquor in the moon- 
shine, as I poured it into the glass; 
and I swallowed two or three little 
cups of it, for my spirits were down- 
cast. Close to the tray of Maras- 
chino stood — must I say it ?>—a box, 
a mere box of cedar, bound rudely 
together with pink paper, branded 
with the name of “ Hupson” on the 
side, and bearing on the cover the 
arms of Spain. [ thought I would 
just take up the box, and look in it. 

Ah, Heaven! there they were —a 
hundred and fifty of them, in calm, 
comfortable rows, lovingly side by 
side, they lay with the great moon 
shining down upon them —thin at 
the tip, full in the waist, elegantly 
round and full, a little spot here and 
there shining upon them— beauty- 
spots upon the cheek of Silva. The 
house was quite quict. Dawdley al- 
ways smoked in his room ;—TI had 
not smoked for four months and 
eleven days. 

* * ¥ * * 

When Lord Dawdley came into the 
study, he did not make any remarks; 
and, oh, how easy my heart felt! Ile 
was dressed in his green and boots, 
after Westall’s picture, correctly. 

“ Tt’s time to be off, George,” said 
he; “they told me you were dressed 
long ago. Come up, my man, and 
get — 

I rushed up into the dressing- 
room, and madly dashed my head 
and arms into a pool of eau de Co- 
logne. I drank, I believe, a tumbler- 
full of it. I called for my clothes, 
and, strange to say, they were gone. 
My servant brought them, however, 
saying that he had put them away— 
making some stupid excuse. I put 
them on not heeding them much, 
for I was half tipsy with the excite- 
ment of the ci—, of the smo 4 
of what had taken place in Dawdley’s 
study, and with the Maraschino and 
the eau de Cologne I had drank. 

“ ‘What a fine odour of lavender- 
water!” said Dawdley, as we rode in 
the carriage. 

[ put my head out of the window 
and shrieked out a laugh; but made 
no other reply. 


"” 
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“ What ’s the joke, George ?” said 
Dawdley; “did I say any thing 
witty ?’ 

“ No,” cried I, yelling still more 
wildly ; “nothing more witty than 
usual.” 

*“ Don’t be severe, George,” said 
he, with a mortified air; and we 


drove on to B—— House. 
* * * 


* * 


There must have been something 
strange and wild in my appearance, 
and these awful black plumes, as I 
passed through the crowd ; for I ob- 
served people looking and making 
a strange nasal noise (it is called 
sniffing, and for which I have no 
other more delicate term), and mak- 
ing way as I pushed on; but I moved 
forward very fiercely, for the wine, 
the Maraschino, the eau de Cologne, 
and the—the excitement had ren- 
dered me almost wild ; and at length I 
arrived at the place where my lovely 
Lady of the Lake and her Harper 
stood. Ilow beautiful she looked,—all 
eyes were upon her as she stood blush- 
ing. When she saw me, however, her 
countenance assumed an appearance 
ofalarm. “Good heavens, George!” 
she said, stretching her hand to me; 
“ what makes you look so wild and 
pale?” I advanced, and was going 
to take her hand, when she dropped 
it with a scream. 

“ Ah—ah—ah!” she said; “ Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle, you've been smok- 
ing!” 

There was an immense laugh from 
four hundred people round about us, 
and the scoundrelly Dawdley joined 
in the yell. I rushed furiously out, 
and as I passed hurtled over the fat 
Hereditary Prince of Kalbsbreton- 
Pumpernickel. 

“Ks nicht hier ungeheuer stark 
von Tabak!” I heard his highness 
say, as madly I flung myself through 
the aides-de-camp. 

The next day Mary M‘Alister, in 
a note full of the most odious good 
sense and sarcasm, reminded me of 
our agreement; said that she was 
quite convinced that we were not by 
any means fitted for one another, 
and begged me to consider myself 
henceforth quite free. The little 
wretch had the impertinence to send 
me a dozen boxes of cigars, which, 
she said, would console me for my 
lost love; as she was perfectly cer- 
tain that I was not mercenary, and 
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that I loved tobacco better than any 
woman in the world. 

I believe she was right, though I 
have never to this day been able to 
pardon the scoundrelly stratagem by 
which Dawdley robbed me of a wife 
and won one himself. As I was 
lying on his sofa, looking at the 
moon and lost in a thousand happy 
contemplations, Lord Dawdley, re- 
turning from the tailor’s, saw me 
smoking at my leisure. On enter- 
ing his dressing-room, a horrible 
treacherous thought struck him. “I 
must not betray my friend,” said he ; 
“but in love all is fair, and he shall 
betray himself.” There were my 
tartans, my cursed feathers, my tiger- 
skin sporran, upon the sofa. 

He called up my groom; he made 
the rascal put on all my clothes, and, 
giving him a guinea and four cigars, 
bade him lock himself into the little 
pantry and smoke them without tak- 
ing the clothes off. John did so, and 
was very ill in consequence, and so 
when I came to B House, my 
clothes were redolent of tobacco, and 
I lost lovely Mary M‘Alister. 

I am godfather to one of Lady 
Dawdley’s boys, and hers is the 
only house a [ am allowed to 
smoke unmolested ; but I have never 
been able to admire Dawdley, a sly 
sournois, spiritless, lily-livered fellow, 
that took his name off all his clubs 
the year he married. 

“T am sick of this squeamish En- 
glish world,” said I, in bitter scorn, as 
I sat in my lonely lodgings smoking 
Mary M‘Alister’s cigars: “a curse 
upon their affectations of propriety 
and silly obedience to the dictates of 
whimpering woman! I will away to 
some other country where thought 
is free, and honest men have their 
way. I will have no more of 
your rose-water passion, or cringing 
drawing-room tenderness. Pshaw! is 
George Fitz-Boodle to be bound up 
in the scented ringlets of a woman, 
or made to fetch and carry her 
reticule? No, [ will go where 
women shall obey and not command 
me. I will be a Sheikh, and my 
wife shall cook my couscous, and 
dance before me, and light my nar- 
ghilé. I will be a painted savage 
spearing the fish, and striking the 
deer, and my wife shall sing my 
great actions to me as I smoke my 
calumet in my lodge. Away! land 
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of dowagers and milk-sops, Fitz- 
Boodle disowns you; he will wander 
to some other clime, where man is 
respected, and woman takes her 
proper rank in the creation, as the 
pretty smiling slave she would be.” 

I received at this time, in an 
abrupt enclosure from my father, 
120/., being a quarter’s income, and 
a polite intimation from Lady Fitz- 
Boodle, that as I had disappointed 
every one of my parents’ expecta- 
tions (she my parent! faugh!), I 
must never look to the slightest 
pecuniary aid from them. Such a 
sum would not enable me to travel 
across the Atlantic or to the shores 
of the Red Sea, as was my first in- 
tention ; I determined, therefore, to 
visit a country where, if woman was 
still too foolishly worshipped, at least 
smoking was tolerated, and took my 
departure at the Tower Stairs for 
Rotterdam and the Rhine. 

There were no incidents of the 
voyage worth recounting, nor am I 
so absurd as to attempt to give the 
reader an account of Holland or 
any other country. ‘This memoir is 
purely personal: and relates rather 
to what I suffered than to what I 
saw. Nota word then about Cologne 
and the eleven thousand British vir- 
gins, whom a storm drove into that 
port, and who were condemned, as I 
am pleased to think, to a most merited 
death. Ah, Mary M‘Alister! in my 
rage and fury I wished that there 
had been eleven thousand and one 
spinsters so destroyed. Ah! Minna 
Liéwe, Jewess as thou wert, thou 
meritedst no better a fate than 
that which overtook those Christian 
damsels. 

Minna Léwe was the daughter of 
Moses Liwe, banker at Bonn. I 
passed through the town last year, 
fifteen years after the event | am 
about to relate, and heard that 
Moses was imprisoned for forgery 
and fraudulent bankruptcy. He 
merited the punishment which the 
merciful Prussian law inflicted on 
him. 

Minna was the most beautiful 
creature that my cyes ever lighted 
on. Sneer not, ye Christian maidens ; 
but the fact was so. I saw her for 
the first time seated at a window 
covered with golden vine-leaves, with 
grapes just turning to purple, and 
tendrils twisting in the most fantas- 
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tical arabesques. The leaves cast a 
pretty chequered shadow over her 
sweet face, and the simple, thin, white 
muslin gown in which a was dressed. 
She had bare white arms, and a blue 
riband confined her little waist. She 
was knitting, as all German women 
do, whether of the Jewish sort or 
otherwise ; and in the shadow of the 
room sat her sister Emma, a power- 
ful woman with a powerful voice. 
Emma was at the piano, singing, 
*“ Herz mein herz warum so trau-au- 
rig,’— singing much out of tune. 

I had come to change one of 
Coutts’s circulars at Liéwe’s bank, 
and was looking for the door of the 
caisse. 

“ Links, mein herr!” said Minna 
Léwe, making the gentlest inclina- 
tion with her pretty little head ; and 
blushing ever so little, and raising 
up tenderly a pair of heavy blue 
eyes, and then dropping them again, 
overcome by the sight of the stranger. 
And no wonder, I was a sight worth 
contemplating then,—I had golden 
hair which fell gracefully over 
my shoulders, and a slim waist 
(where are you now, slim waist and 
golden hair?), and a pair of brown 
mustachios that curled gracefully 
under a firm Roman nose, and a tuft 
to my chin that could not but 
vanquish any woman. “ Links, mein 
herr,” said lovely Minna Lowe. 

That little word links dropped 
upon my wounded soul like balm. 
There is nothing in links; it is not 
a pretty word. Minna Léwe simply 
told me to turn to the left, when I 
was debating between that side and its 
opposite, in order to find the cash- 
room door. Any other person might 
have said links (or rechts for that 
matter), and would not have made 
the slightest impression upon me; 
but Minna’s full red lips, as they let 
slip the monosyllable, wore a smile 
so tender, and uttered it with such 
inconceivable sweetness, that I was 
overcome at once. “ Sweet bell! I 
could have said, tinkle that dulcet 
note for ever,—links, clinks, linx! I 
love the chime. It soothes and blesses 
me.” All this I could have said, 
and much more, had [ had my senses 
about me, and had I been a proficient 
in the German language ; but I could 
not speak, both from ignorance and 
emotion. I blushed, stuttered, took 
off my cap, made an immensely 
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foolish bow, and began forthwith 
fumbling at the door-handle. 

The reason why I have introduced 
the name of this siren is to shew 
that if tobacco in a former unlucky 
instance has proved my enemy, in 
the present case it was my firmest 
friend. I, the descendant of the 
Norman Fitz-Boodle, the relative of 
kings and emperors, might, but for 
tobacco, have married the daughter 
of Moses Liwe, the Jew forger and 
convict of Bonn. I would have <lone 
it; for I hold the man a slave who 
calculates in love, and who thinks 
about prudence when his heart is in 
question. Men marry their cook- 
maids and the world looks down 
uponthem. Ne sitancille amor pudori! 
T exclaim with a notorious poet, if you 
heartily and entirely love your cook- 
maid, you are a fool and a coward 
not to wed her. What more can 
you want than to have your heart 
filled up? Cana duchess do more? 
You talk of the difference of rank 
and the decencies of society. Away, 
sir! love is divine, and knows not 
your paltry, worldly calculations. 
Tt is not love you worship, O heart- 
less, silly calculator! it is the interest 
of thirty thousand pounds in the 
three per cents, and the blessing of a 
genteel mother-in-law in Harley 
Street, and the ineffable joy of snug 
dinners, and a butler behind your 
chair. Fool! love is eternal, butlers 
and mothers-in-law are perishable: 
you have but the enjoyment of your 
three per cents for forty years; and 
then, what do they avail you? But 
if you believe that she whom you 
choose, and to whom your heart 
clings, is to be your soul’s companion, 
not now merely, but for ever and 


ever; then what a paltry item of 


money or time has deterred you 
from your happiness, what a miser- 
able penny-wise economist you have 
been ! 

And here, if, as a man of the world, 
I might be allowed to give advice to 
fathers and mothers} of families, it 
would be this: young men fall in 
love with people of a lower rank, 


i 


> 


At this very juncture, perha 
world to wait for a month unti 
Liwe and George Fitz-Boodle. 
in store; 





98, it will be as well to pause, and leave the 
it learns the result of the loves of Minna 
I have other tales still more interesting 
and though I have never written a line until now, 
before long to have excited such a vast sympathy in my favour, that | 
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and they are not strong enough to 
resist the dread of disinheritance, or 
of the world’s scorn, or of the cursed 
tyrant gentility, and dare not marry 
the woman they love above all. But 
if prudence is strong, passion is 
strong too, and principle is not, and 
women (Heaven keep them!) are 
weak. We all know what happens 
then. Prudent papas and mammas 
say, “ George will sow his wild oats 
soon, he will be tired of that odious 
woman one day, and we'll get a good 
marriage for him: meanwhile it is 
best to hush the matter up and pre- 
tend to know nothing about it.” But 
suppose George does the only honest 
thing in his power, and marries the 
woman he loves above all; then what 
a cry you have from parents and 
guardians, what shricks from aunts 
and sisters, what excommunications 
and disinheriting! “What a weak 
fool George is!” say his male friends 
in the clubs; and no hand of sym- 
pathy is held out to poor Mrs. George, 
who is never forgiven, but shunned 
like a plague, and sneered at by a 
relentless pharisaical world until 
death sets her free. As long as she 
is unmarried, avoid her if you will ; 
but as soon as she is married, go! 
be kind to her, and comfort her, and 
pardon and forget, if you can! And 
lest some charitable people should 
declare that I am setting up here an 
apology for vice, let me here, and 
by way of precaution, flatly contra- 
dict them, and declare that I only 
would offer a plea for marriage. 

But where has Minna Liéwe been 
left during this page of disquisition ? 
Blushing under the vine - leaves 
positively, whilst I was thanking 
my stars that she never became Mrs. 
George Fitz-Boodle. And yet who 
knows what thou mightst have be- 
come, Minna, had such a lot fallen 
to thee? She was too pretty and 
innocent-looking to have been by 
nature that artful, intriguing huzzy 
that education made her, and that 
my experience found her. The case 
was simply this, not a romantical 
one by any means. 


I doubt not 
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shall become as popular as the oldest (I mean the handsomest and most 
popular) literary characters of this or any other age or country. Artists and 
print-publishers, desirous of taking my portrait, may as well, therefore, 
begin sending in their proposals to Mr. Nickisson; nor shall I so much look 
to a high remuneration for sitting (egad! it is a frightful operation), as to a 
clever and skilful painter, who must likewise be a decently bred and com- 
panionable person. 

Nor is it merely upon matters relating to myself (for egotism I hate, and 
the reader will aan that there is scarcely a single “1” in the foregoing 
pages) that I propose to speak. Next month, for instance (besides the con- 
tinuation of my own and other people's memoirs), I shall acquaint the public 
with a discovery which is intensely interesting to all fathers of families: I 
have in my eye three new professions which a gentleman may follow with 
credit and profit, which are to this day unknown, and which, in the present 


difficult times, cannot fail to be eagerly seized upon. 
Before submitting them to public competition, I will treat privately with 
parents and guardians, or with young men of good education and address ; 


such only will suit 


G. 8. F. B, 
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Ir is a long while since we indulged 
our readers with a “ batch of poets,” 
and our shelves are threatening to 
fall to pieces with the accumulation 
of lumber. So we have resolved on 
having some frolic and fun, as well 
as some instruction and improve- 
ment, and are about to present our 
friends with a selection of Flowers 
and Weeds made during our recent 
Thessalian and Phocian rambles. 
“ Nothing extenuate— nor aught 
set down in malice.” Really we 
mean this; and hope to justify our 
declaration by our acts. 

The Reverend Robert Montgo- 
mery, M.A., author of The Omni- 
presence of the Deity, The Messiah, 
Satan, &c. &e., has sent forth the 
thickest small volume we have seen 
for many a long day, and the title is— 
Luruer.* Now, prima facie, we have 
no objection to such a title, or to 
such a subject. When Newman 
writes (we have seen his letter), 
that he “ cannot call himself a Pro- 
testant ;” when the British Critic 
declares that it will “ unprotestant- 
ize Great Britain;” when young 
priests and deacons are taught to 
maintain “ reserve” 
religion, and to plead for “ mental 
reservation” in subscribing to the 


in matters of 


thirty-nine Articles; when the 
“ Cartholic’t clergy bow to the 
altar (we have seen them); and can- 
didates for vicarages stand with their 
faces so close to the internal wall of 
the altar as to give an idea, some- 
what ludicrous, of their intention to 
kiss the wall aforesaid; when Church 
principles are exaggerated by every 
beardless candidate for holy orders 
into gross nonsense ; when Church- 
prayers are read fifteen times per week 
in small rural parishes, such as Hawk- 
hurst, for example, to literally empty 
benches, and to a most indignant pa- 
rish clerk, thus attending to the forms, 
but neglecting the spiritual sense ; 
when our churches are being covered 
with crosses, our pulpits preached 
from in white surplices instead of 
black gowns, and when the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is trans- 
ferred into a sacrifice or mass; 
when the scions of our aristocracy 
are declaring “ that they also cannot 
call themselves Protestants,” and 
that they are essentially Cartholies ; 
when our theological literature is all, 
more or less, tinctured with a dis- 
play of novelty in matters of reli- 
gion, as though, fromthe Reformation 
downwards, we had all been living 
in gross darkness; and when good 


* Luther: a Poem. By Robert Montgomery, M.A. Second Edition. London, 
Francis Baisler, 124 Oxford Street ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Tilt and Bogue, 


1842. 1 vol. i2mo. 


+ All the young Tractarian clergy lay this emphasis on “ Ca.” 
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Mr. Jones, the Romanist bookseller, 
claims the followers of the Tracta- 
rian school as his best and most wor- 
thy customers; we avow that any 
book which, in a true and attractive 
form, shall call back both our old 
and young clergy to the truths and 
principles of the teformation, we 
are prepared to hail with satisfaction 
and gratitude. 

There, Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
does that please you? Undoubt- 
edly. But—(for there is always a 
but after a compliment) — but then 
we have a mortal horror of historical 
and biographical poems, especially 
when introduced to public attention 
by a preface of one hundred and 
forty-four pages, and followed by 
notes, in small type, closely printed, 
of one hundred and twenty-seven more ; 
the poem occupying three hundred 
and seventy-nine, and treating (inter 
alia) of the “ Circumference of truth,” 
“ The Divine Prologue,” “ The Inspi- 
ration of the Ideal,” and “ The unique 
of history,” besides de omnibus rebus, 
and all the rest of it. The intro- 
duction tells us that “ the following 
pages are an attempt to reflect, in 
a poctical form, by a series of mental 
tableaux, some of the prominent 
features and prevailing expressions 
in the life, character, and work of 
the fearless Luther.” This is hard 
writing and difficult of digestion ; 
but it is easy and light when com- 
pared with such passages as the 
following :— 


‘* Indeed, to those who love to enter 
the penetralia of the human spirit, and to 
be led by the torchlight of a candid guid- 
ance into the inmost shrine of moral 
consciousness, the German monk, as he 
appears behind the scene of public life, 
beyond most men is an attraction.” 


Ilere is another échantillon of 
what Jupiter has not inaptly styled 
Carlyleism. It is an affecting—(read 
affected) —description of female in- 
fluence :— 


“ Ah! Christian mothers! the apa- 
thetic heart of history has never yet done 
justice to you! You, in the cradle of 
whose maternal virtues and excellencies 
have been rocked and reared so much of 
what the trumpet-voice of time and praise 
has eulogised and admired. No! never, 
perchance, till the explaining light of 
eternity be shed upon the pains and 
paradoxes, and the scenes and circum. 
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stances of time, will a millionth part of 
the moral debt the souls of the great and 
the good owe ye be understood. Mean- 
while, blessed agents in the hands of 
the Divine Parent, for nursing and train- 
ing the oracular spirits of this world for 
their high and stately career!— not un- 
remembered are ye in the biographies 
which are written and read round the 
Throne.” 


“ Fee-fo-fum!” We think . e dis- 
cover in such rhapsodies the exist- 
ence of some lady to whom they 
must be most acceptable, and for 
whom they must be exclusively in- 
tended. On behalf of all other 
ladies, whether “ rockers of cradles,” 
nurses of “oracular” spirits, or 
“blessed agents,” we beg to declare 
that they would be most thankful to 
Mr. Montgomery if he would never 
think, speak, or write of them as long 
as he continues to live. The fact is, 
that the ladies begin to get weary of 
so much exclusive attention. The 


LTadies’ Pocket-Book, and even The 
Ladies’ Magazine, are all very well; 


but there are The Mothers of Eng- 
land, The Daughters of England, 
The Wives of England, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, The 
Housekeepers of England, in all of 
which the fair sex are lauded to the 
skies. In fact, the said fair sex are 
on the eve of making a sort of revo- 
lution, for they are heartily wearied 
of being so much discussed and de- 
bated by every tyro in love and 
poetry 

The introduction to Luther is an 
attempt at a resumé of his life. It 
contains no new facts, nor any inge- 
nious method of arranging old ones. 
It is Carlyleism in manner, but not 
in matter. The following will serve 
as a specimen of what we design to 
condemn :— 


«And lo! at nine in the morning, 
just asthe chime is sounding, forth 
cometh Luther from the Elster Gate, 
encircled by a goodly number of doctors, 
masters of arts, and students ; and there ! 
—hark to the rejoicing crackle of the 
flames, as they demolish with burning 
rapidity (as if they loved their work) 
Canon Law, Decretals, Clementines, the 
Extravagants, and parts of Eckius and 
Emser’s work. As soon as these are 
annihilated, forth steps Doctor Martin, 
holding the infamous bull in his hand, 
and exclaiming aloud, ‘ Because thou 
hast grieved the saints of the Lord, so 
mayest though be grieved and condemned 
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by the everlasting fire.’ It must have 
been a heart-shaking spectacle, this egre- 
gious bonfire: one may be excused a (le- 
sire to have warmed one’s hands in the 
refiection of its blaze; or to have taken a 
look at the fine, craggy, and open-fronted 
visage of the redoubtable Doctor, when 
his great black eyes were glittering with 
fearless light, while his voice rolled its 
solemn intonations over the mute and 
admiring assembly. But that suspended 
breath was soon unloosed! and what a 
shout went up at the conclusion of this 
moral jubilee! The world is haunted 


” 


with its echoes still! 


If this be meant for fine writing, 
we confess our inability to appreciate 
it. For our own parts, we use the 
word “ nonsense” when we light upon 
such passages as the preceding. Un- 
fortunately for the reputation of Mr. 
Montgomery, they are far too fre- 
quent, and the perusal of the intro- 
duction is, consequently, an irksome 
and a wearying task. And when we 
say wearying, we speak of our disap- 
pointment and annoyance, since it is 
not by such compilations, that the 
progress of Tractarianism is to be 
prevented, or the sophistries of the 
Tractarians are to be met. 

The Dissenterism of the intro- 
duction is another feature in 
Mr. Montgomery’s work. The dis- 
asters, heresies, and corruptions 
which haye arisen from the licen- 
tious and improper use of the law- 
ful “liberty of private judgment,” 
kept in no order or abeyance by the 
interpretations of the Church or by 
the opinions of antiquity, are sadly 
passed over by Mr. Montgomery ; 
whilst his ultra-Calvinism is un- 
pleasantly obtruded upon the gene- 
ral reader. Mr. Montgomery finds 
it difficult to conciliate the absolute 
existence of private judgment with 
the “ visibilities, orders, sacraments, 
creeds, and institutes of a church.” 
This excites in us no surprise, be- 
cause there is so much of Dissenter- 
ism in his theology, that he cannot 
submit this private judgment ” to 
the aids, helps, directions, and inter- 
pretations of the Church. 

The personality of the devil was 
one of the most prominent articles of 
faith of the German reformer. Mr. 
Montgomery is wrong when he ap- 
plies to that article the term “ intel- 
lectual personality.” The devil of 
Luther was not the intellectual or 
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spiritual semblance of a “ roaring 
lion,” but the lion himself, with his 
eyes, his mane, and his jaws. Mr. 
Montgomery is very indignant at 
the “great many soft things” which 
have been uttered by way of apology 
for Luther, imputing his exaggerated 
opinions on the visible and personal 
manifestation of the evil one to the 
dreaminess of the German mind, the 
superstitions of a barbarous age, to 
heats of imagination, and to relics of 
Popish darkness; but we confess we 
think his displeasure by no means 


justifiable, and that such excuses for 


his opinions are the best that can be 
offered. It is a favourite mode of 
argumentation with the writers of 
the low-church school to attack all 
who do not concur with them as un- 
believers and infidels, and as worldly 
and frivolous men. ‘Thus, Mr. 
Montgomery assails those who will 
not coincide with his notions of 
Satan as “those who consider God’s so- 
lemnities to be man’s frivolities.” No 
wonder that the late Mr. Irving is ex- 
tolled, and that the author of Luther 
exclaims, “ Would to God the devil 
were more preached, proclaimed, and 
all his inferna! wilesmore scripturally 
and faithfully set before the people!” 
to all of which we reply, in the words 
of a celebrated living preacher in the 
French Reformed Church, “ Many 
Christians whom I have talked with 
in the course of my pastoral career 
have complained very much of 
Satanic influence, and abused the 
devil most lustily. To such men I 
have uniformly replied, ‘ No doubt 
the devil is the father of lies; but 
do not place upon his shoulders 
that which should be borne on your 
own back. The devil deserves 
much reproach, but you will not 
have to answer for his sins, but for 
your own.”’ 

Mr. Montgomery possesses the un- 
happy art of expressing very good 
things in very inappropriate and in- 
accessible terms. For instance, the 
principle of his attack on “ U tilita- 
rianism” we approve and applaud, 
but the language in which that 
attack is clothed is far from delight- 
ing us. Here is a specimen : — 


“ For much of this infidel carnality 
we are indebted to that heartless libel on 
all that is spiritual in taste, and pure in 
feeling, Utilitarianism — a system that 
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concentrates within its grasp the ele- 
ments of a most debasing grossness ; 
adapted only to a world peopled with 
bodies out of which the soul has been 
evaporated; and which, if carried out 
in all the fearless enormity of its princi- 
ple, would speedily transform the em- 
pire into a mere national shop, creation 
into a huge warehouse, and represent 
the uncreated mind as little more than an 
infinite manufacturer !” 


This, Mr. Montgomery may re- 
gard as original and profound. We 
cannot share his opinion. Utilita- 
rianism is not to be put down by 
cramped or cant phrases. 

Mr. Montgomery’s attack on Po- 


pery, and on the “ black beetles of 


Romanism,” to use his own term (the 
Jesuits), is scarcely less felicitious. 
Nor is he more successful in his 
passion with the Tractarians. There 
is no necessity for repeating ad nau- 
seam in Fraser's Magazine our ob- 
jections to The Tracts for the Times. 


Long, long before the swarm of 


pamphleteers and anti - Tractarians 
made their appearance, we took up 
the cudgels, and though our conflict 
has drawn largely upon our purse- 
strings, we are far from deploring 
our determination, or regretting our 
convictions. 

In the introduction of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the well-known fact that 
the Protestant Government of Great 
Britain is annually paying more than 
70,0001. for the cultivation of the 
Roman apostasy is plainly and power- 
fully placed before his readers : — 

A-year for 

Popery. 

“‘ Gibraltar has ......esccee++ £300 
Cape of Good Hope ......--.. 200 
PEOETIIES: nnocccveson 2595 
Lower Canada ..... 2000 
Upper Canada ... ‘teen 
New Brunswick .... : 50 
Newfoundland .... 7 75 
Jamaica .. anes 550 
Trinidad 3262 
Demerara ........ 1370 
Berbice 532 
New South Wales ....... 1830 
Van Dieman’s Land .......... 300 
Maynooth 9000 
Education Board +++ 30,000 
Board of Works .... 2000 


These are startling facts, and we 
thank the author of Luther for their 
reproduction. But we must take 
leave of the introduction, and look 
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to the poem, not, however, without 
extracting the following correct 
analysis of the policy of Rome :— 


** Rome is an idolatress in China, an 
autocrat in Italy, republican in North 
America, despotic in South America, a 
rebel in Canada, and a radical in Eng- 
land; and yet, under all these conven- 
tional metamorphoses she is at unity 
with herself in that one grand principle 
which energises throughout her whole 
character —even that of ItimuiraBLe 
Supremacy.” 


The poem of Mr. Montgomery is 
written in blank verse, and is divided 
into thirty-two cantos, or chapters. 
The first is “ Christ the centre and 
circumference of truth ;” the second, 
“ The mystical body of the Church ;” 
and the remainder are as follows :— 
* Man’s need and God’s supply”— 
“'The Divine prologue”—* Charac- 
teristics” —“ Childhood” —* The uni- 
versity ””—“ Man’s religion” —* How 
the day-star rises in the heart of 
faith” —“ God’s ambassadors”—“* The 
metropolis of the man of sin”—“* Sa 
tan’s theology” — “The Reforma- 
tion’s dawn”—*“ Its master principle” 
—“'The Gospel according to man in 
the supremacy, the mystery, the 
moral root”—‘ Inspiration of the 
ideal”—The Covenant of hearts” — 
“The unique of history ”"—* The in- 
terlude”—* Patmos”—The crisis”— 
“ Mental resurrection”—“ The affec- 
tions by the truth made free”—* A 
landscape of domestic life”’— The 
catechism”—*“ Conflict with the God 
of this world”—“'The destinies of 
Rome”——* Farewell to time”—*“ A 
poet’s retrospect and patriot’s con- 
clusion.” 

This is Zuther. ‘The arrangement 
and phraseology are close - copied 
Carlyleism. ‘The thoughts are Mont- 
gomery’s, and some specimens of 
both must close our notice of this 
terribly thick duodecimo. 

The canto entitled “ Man’s reli- 
gion” supplies a fair specimen of 
Mr. Montgomery's theology and 
poetry :— 


** Say, how can man be justified by God ! 

Thy vaults, Eternity! would echo, 
‘How!’ 

But from the cross a solemn response 
rolls, 

In the deep music of Almighty grace, 

Back on the spirit ; faith in Christ is 
life, 
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And love, and righteousness, completely 
squared 

To each vast claim of violated law. 

There conscience finds no compromise 
involved, 

Nor mercy from the hand of Justice 
plucks 

The sceptre, and her awful head un- 
crowns ; 

But there all attributes divinely blend 

Tn one rich centre of consummate light, 

And God with most emphatic glory smiles 

His goodness forth, o’er ransom’ minds 
and worlds.” 


We shall give the whole of the 
canto “The reformation’s dawn :”’— 


“ Pale with devotion, wrestling long and 
lone 

With God in prayer, behold! the lion 
heart 

Of Luther beats with supernatural pulse, 

It throbs with deity and great design. 

Stung to his very soul with piercing 
shame, 

Beneath a lie to see Heaven’s truth ev- 
pire, 

And trampled Scripture gasping in the 
dust 

Of low venality and priestly lies, 

Upon the door of Wittemberg’s dark pile 

He fastened then, with hand divinely 
firm, 

Ninety and five of those all-fearless truths 

That shook the popedom, and the world 
redeem’d 

From charms infernal to the cross alone. 

Faith, hope, and love, upon the rock of 
souls 

Were founded ; grace in Gospel-freedom 
rose, 

From schools and sophistry at length 
escaped ; 

And in the fountain of Imaanver’s 
blood 

Both peace and pardon in conjunction 
flow'd, 

Free, full, and glorious, from the heart 

of God, 

Giver and gift in amnesty combined ! 

And yet, what eye save His, before 
whose beam 

Time, place, and all contingencies retire 

As though they were not, in this daring 
act 

Of Luther saw the reformation’s pulse 

Of life and liberty began to beat? 

Or who among the crowd that rush'd to 
read, 

In tumult wild, upon the church’s gate, 

Those words that dash'd indulgencies to 
air, 

The silent thunder of their strength pre- 
sumed 

Upon thine eve, All-Hallows? Monk, 
and priest, 

And pope, and hoary-headed falsehood, 
then 
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Were death-struck ; in those few fine 
truths 

The germs of unexpanded glory slept, 

As in the acorn future navies float. 

And when at night the lonely cell was 
sought, 

Could the brave monk his deed of preg- 
nant might 

Have measured? In the greatness of 
the act, 

Oh! was he conscious of th’ ALmicury 
there ?” 


The canto styled “Satan’s theo- 
logy” must terminate our extracts :-— 


«Lo! at yon gate’ (the Mercuries of sin 

Are crying) ‘stands the awful grace of 
God?’ 

And in one moment, like a moral wave, 

Heaves far and wide the town’s excited 
heart ; 

Council, and nuns, and priests, and 
monks advance, 

And motley crowds from every dome and 
street 

Are trooping, while the booming town- 
clock peals 

A loud hosannah from its lofty spires, 

And tapers flash, and greeting symbols 
sound, 

To meet the great procession. See! 
they come, 

In robes how costly! There, in cush- 
ioned pomp, 

The putt of grace, whereby the God- 
head’s hands 

Are bound, and His dread thunders must 
awake 

Or sleep, as priestly conjuration bids ! 

For now, before the wooden cross up- 
rear’d, 

Bedeck’d with Leo’s blasonry of pride, 

The loud-voiced Tetzel takes his stand 
profane : 

Prime vender he, beneath whose venal 
lip 

Heaven’s attributes, as in a mart ex. 
posed, 

Are purchased by Indulgence,—God is 
sold 

In pardons! Sin itself, before conceived 

Or acted by the pope’s almighty bull, 

Shall not be damning ; whatsoe’er Desire 

May dream hereafter, all by this high 
charm 

Shall be forgiven! ‘ Down this cross 
there flows 

A grace like that the Saviour’s bleeding 
side 

Dispersed. But hark! from deeps of 
ghastly woe, 

Where yelling spirits clang their chains 
of fire, 

Tormented parents, friends, and children, 
lift 

Their tongues uncool'd, and cry for 
needed alms 
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To bring them from that red abyss of 
wrath, 

Where scorch their souls in purgatorial 
flames ; 

Let but your money, with its golden 
clink, 

Yon chest descend, and lo! 
escaped 

Those dungeon’d spirits, wing’d by papal 
grace, 

Full into heaven’s bright welcome flee !’ 

So cried the cursed impostor, and the 

souls 

Of myriads, by his damning spell of lies, 

Maurder’d! Christ himself, in blacker 
shame 

Than once the cross of Calvary o’erhung, 

Was openly to mocking hell exposed ; 

Eternity a mart of sin became, 

A papal auction, where that grace was 
sold 

For filthy lucre, which the costly blood 

That warm’d Immanvet’s veins alone 


at once 


procured ; 

And ’gainst the purity of Heaven’s high 
throne 

The mud of human blasphemy was 
hurl’d 


By pope and priesthood. Seal’d the 
bible then! 

And sure, if ever down a seraph’s cheek 

Roll’d the rich tear immortal feeling 
sheds, 

It trickled now, when thus religion dared, 

In words divine, God’s heart of gracious 


love 

To libel, Christ’s own pangs for venal 
lies 

To barter, till the truth of heaven, be. 
tray’d 


In priestly suffocation, sank and died. 
But there is mercy in Thy myst'ry 

lodged, 

Eternal! Out of darkness cometh light, 

By Thee evoked; and while the anarch 
Sin, 

To mortal judgment, in its depthless gaze 

O’er time and circumstance sole mon- 
arch looks 

Ascendant, all the waves of human will, 

In lawless riot though they toss and rage 

Within the circle of ruy will supreme 

Alone are plunging ; if they rise or fall, 

*Tis only as ruy helming word decrees,”’ 


At Olympus Mr. Montgomery's 
Luther is hung with weeds; at Par- 
nassus some flowers are mingled with 
the weedy emblems, and we hold 
ourselves to the Parnassian decision. 
So, with your permission, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, we will say of this your last 
effusion 

MANY WEEDS, SOME FLOWERS. 
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The subject selected by Mr. Swain* 
for his most delightful poem is nei- 
ther inviting nor poetic; but in Ais 
hands the metaphysical character of 
his subject, and ail that is dry and 
logical, are merged in the beauty and 
perfection of his verses. His poem 
is divided into four parts, the first of 
which opens by an invocation to the 
mind :— 


“ As in the presence of the sun—grown 
blind 

In contemplation of this light su- 
preme, 

This mystery and this majesty of mind, 

The glory and the vastness of its 
beam— 

I bend! Yet trust that ne who can re- 
deem 

Mine eyes from darkness, and my heart 
make strong, 

Will sanctify my spirit to the theme ! 

Will lend an inspiration to my tongue, 

That it may language win immortal as 

my song.” 


The divine and imperishable na- 
ture of the mind, its creative facul- 
ties, its dominion over all animate 
and inanimate objects ; eloquence, its 
power over the passions as illustrated 
by the examples of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, Chatham and Sheridan, 
are at once gracefully and power- 
fully stated and enforced ; painting, 
and the emotions of the mind pro- 
duced by the beautiful, with exam- 
ples from Angelo, Raphael, and 
Corregio ; poesy, and the beauty and 
elevation of its impressions upon the 
heart, with an invocation to Shak- 
speare, Milton, Byron, Hemans, and 
Landon, and an episode on the fatal 
consequences of dissipation upon the 
mind, form the first part of this 
soft-flowing, graceful composition. 
Krom the first part we select the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Oh! my own land! my beautiful 
free land ! 
Soil of the gifted, mother of the 


brave, 
I love the very shells that gem thy 
strand, , 
1 gaze with pride upon thy bounding 
wave, 


Though o’er my bead the thunder. 
storm may rave, 

Thus do I greet the elemental ire— 

Rage on and strike ! if thou canst find 
a slave— 


* The Mind, and other Poems, By Charles Swain, London, Tilt and Bocue, 


Fleet Street, 1841. 
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A heart that doth not glow with free. 
dom’s fire— 
Strike! These are Albion's shores; we 
bend but to thy sire! 


The dust we tread is portion of the 
bold, 

The heroic ashes of the charnell’d dead, 

Whose arms were mighty in the days 


of old : 

Chivalrous days !— Brave hearts, for 
ever fled ! 

For this—for this their gallant bosoms 
bled ; 


No selfish honour, but a nation’s gain ! 
That free might be our shrines —the 
homes we tread— 
Free—free the mountain and the vernal 
plain, 
And shiver’d every link of Gaul’s des- 
potic chain.” 


The second part opens with an ad- 
mirable and effective description of 
the sublimity and beauty of external 
nature, and with illustrations of the 
fact that the simple perception of any 
object is insufficient to excite high 
emotions, unless accompanied with 
the operations of the mind; or, in 
other words, that without the gift of 
mind it would have been impossible 
to have had any conception of gran- 
deur, sublimity, delicacy, or beauty. 
The poetry of sculpture, its antiquity 
and splendour as illustrated in the 
case of Angelo, the tomb of Julius IL, 
the Apollo Belvidere, are exquisitely 
felt and expressed. Music, and its 
influence on the mind ; and astrono- 
my, with Newton and the sublime and 
intellectual splendour of his theory, 
form the subjects of the second part. 


“*T is sweet to look upon the stars, and 
deem 
A spiritual influence breathes around ; 
That we are nearer heaven than we 
seem, 
And mission’d seraphs make earth 
hallow’d ground. 
That our own nature with yon sphere 
is bound 
In mystic harmony—in link divine— 
Celestial correspondence; that when 
found 
‘Twixt soul and star, our coming fate 
define, 
And shape our horoscope with Truth’s 
unerring line. 


Come, view the golden fabric of the 
spheres! : 

Read the majestic volume of the sky ! 

Mark the grand dial of eternal years, 

The rounds of ages ever wheeling by! 
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The watch of worlds—the index set on 
high 

To teach the proud how little is their 
pride. 

Let them regard the planets, and forth 
try 

To sum the time— myriads of ages 
wide — 

Their cycle may be made ; then, number 

all who’ve died ! 

Alas for life! —but we will on with 
those 

Who have an age beyond their being’s 
day ; 

Mount with our Newton where light 
ever flows ; 

See him unveil its marvels, and display 

‘The hidden richness of a single ray, 

Unfold its latent hues like blossoms 
shed, 

Or flowers of air, outshining flowers 
of May, 

A luminous wreath, in rainbow beauty 
spread, 

The noblest Fame could leave round 

starry Newton’s head, 


The third part is more fanciful. 
The Imagination and Fancy; the 
fairy mythology, its spiritual beauty 
and gracefulness ; the delightful as- 
sociations awakened by the influence 
of flowers upon the memory and im- 
agination ; and the pleasure and im- 
provement derivable from an intimate 
study of nature, are the subjects 
which call forth thoughtsthat breathe, 
and words that burn. Then follows 
science, where the creative genius of 
man appears to the highest advantage. 
The picture of a ship at sea is ad- 
mirably drawn, and commerce is 
viewed as an instrument destined to 
harmonise the whole world; while 
its victories are delineated as para- 
mount to the conquests of the sword. 
Tributes to the genius of Franklin, 
Dalton, and Watt, close the third 
part of this intellectual and harmo- 
nious banquet :— 

“Twas Watt—whose eye the breaking 
day first caught, 

Flush’d with victorious science!-—Watt, 

whose hand 

A conquest over time and tide had 

wrought, 

And held the elements in his com- 

mand ! 

Magician of mechanics, whose steam 

wand 

Annihilated space, and gave to mind 

Dominion over matter, sea, and land ; 

Like vassals which his mighty will 

could bind, res 
Acknowledging his power as first of 
human kind ! 
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Oh! thou mysterious and eternal mind, 

Haply I sing of thee but as a bird, 

Whose lonely notes float feebly on the 
wind, 

Passing away unnoticed or unheard. 

But, oh! had I the energy of word,— 

The eloquence to utter all I feel, 

The gift, the power to grasp Thought 
like a sword, 

And what I know as I could wish re- 
veal,— 

My song should find a voice deep as the 

thunder's peal !” 


The Jast part examines the mind 
metaphysically. ‘Thought, its divine 
source, with an allusion to the scep- 
tical philosophy of Hume; memory, 
perception, and reflection, are illus- 
trated ; the influence of Christianity 
upon the destiny of man is unveiled ; 
the power of the mind when fortified 
by religion; and its conquest over 
difficulties, and its triumph amidst 
torture and death, are graphically 
and powerfully stated. The poem 
closes with two episodes. The first 
is Knox before the Lords of the Con- 
gregation. ‘The sublime impressions 
of a Sabbath morn, the increased 
refinement, gentleness, and loveliness 
observable upon the Lord’s day; a 
Sabbath on the seas, and Christ 
upon the waters. ‘The second is com- 
posed of consolations of the mind in 
approaching death, the insufficiency 
of all earthly hope, an apostrophe to 
the Star of Bethlehem, and the fol- 
lowing concluding stanzas :— 


« Oh, mindimmortal !—mind ineffable! — 
Infinite wisdom of the godhead known! 
Soul of all spheres wherever life may 
dwell ; 

Eternal Intellect !— Thought’s ‘first, 
grand throne ! 

Thou, who dost stretch thy hand from 
zone to zone, } 

And hold’st the fate of empires at thy 
feet ; : 

We bless thee, God, for boundless 
mercies shewn— 

We bless thee that the grave holds pro. 
mise sweet, 

That we, through Death’s dread night, 

thy saving morn shall meet. 


Salvation! bid the Earth resume the 
sound ! 

Sing it, ye forests, lift your boughs in 
song ! 

And thou, vast ocean, to thine utmost 
bound 

Swell the bright tidings of the Cross 
along ! 

And you, ye giant mountains, with a 
tongue, 
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Majestic as the thunder-harp above, 
Sound forth salvation to the world’s 
wide throng ! 
Again the ark is saved — sy Curist, 
the Dove! 
And mind redeem’d through God’s al- 
mighty, endless love!” 


On rising from the perusal of this 
poem, we know not which most to 
admire,—its mind or its heart, its soul 
or its dress. It is a production of 
a master-spirit, and Swain need not 
fear that “ this seed of verse” shall 
not outlive him. 

The “ other poems,” which form 
one half of the volume, are full of 
mind, nature, sweetness, and taste; 
and although many of the subjects 
are sufficiently fvenel the man- 
ner of treating them is original and 
inviting. We regret that we can 
cite but two; our want of space alone 
prevents us from extending our selec- 
tion to twenty. The first is,— 

“* Old Friends Together. 
Oh! time is sweet when roses meet 
With spring’s sweet breath around them; 
And sweet the cost when hearts are lost, 
If those we love have found them ! 
And sweet the mind that still can find 
A star in darkest weather ; 
But nought can be so sweet to sev, 
As old friends met together ! 


Those days of old when youth was bold, 

And Time stole wings to speed it, 

And youth ne’er knew how fast time flew, 

Or knowing, did not heed it! 

Though grey each brow that meets us 
now — 

For age brings wintry weather — 

Yet nought can be so sweet to see 

As those old friends together! 

The few long known that years have 
shewn, 

With hearts that friendship blesses ; 

A hand to cheer, perchance a tear, 

To soothe a friend's distresses, 

‘That help’d and tried, still side by side, 

A friend to face hard weather; — 

Oh, thus may we yet joy to see, 

And meet old friends together !” 


The man who has written such a 
ballad is worthy of a friend to meet, 
and one to love him. 

We are really quite embarrassed 
in our choice of the next specimen of 
“ the other poems ;” and “ Beautiful 
Day,” “ Forest Trees,” “ The Pea- 
santry of England,” and fifty others, 
seem to say, “ Give me as a specimen, 
for surely I am worthy!” Indeed 
you are all worthy; but our love for 
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“ Vivia Perpetua.” 


the female portion of our readers, 
leads us to select 


** Sweet Eighteen. 
Sweet eighteen !—graceful eighteen ! 
Bring me roses—the birth-day flower ; 
Bathe them in dews where the fairies 
have been, 
To wreathe a charm for my natal hour. 
Time will shew me his magic glass — 
Future life in each varied scene — 
Lights and shadows which come and pass 
Over the heart when it’s turned eight- 
een ! 


Mother! oh, sing me again to rest, 
Tender and fond as thy bosom of yore; 
Father, I kneel, to again be bless’d 
Over my prayers, as thou bless’d me 
before! 
Nature half grieving, half glad appears ; 
Tears and smiles on the skies have 
been ; 
Just as I feel when I call past years, 
And think that I now am —oh, sweet 
eighteen ! 


Summer hath brought me a bridal-dress, 
Lilies all gemm’d with the treasures of 
morn ; 7 


Woodbines that twine, with their fondest 
caress, 
Round the old cottage where they were 
born! 
Thus will I cherish, thus hallow the spot, 
Passing the moments your loves be- 
tween ; 
Yor what are the pleasures my home has 
not? 


Oh! what other years are like sweet 
eighteen ?” 


Thank you, Mr. Swain; thank you 
most warmly and truly for your 
valuable and delightful volume! 
The “ audience with the good and 
wise” which you desire will assuredly 
be granted, and you will have “a 
name that Time will love to see.” 


“ s . ¢ ” 
TLOWERS WITHOUT WEEDS. 


But here comes a lady, tripping 
lightly and fairy-like, from Parnas- 
sus! She has had audiences with 
Jove at Olympus, and with the Muses 
at the Corycium Antrum, by special 
invitation. She ascended a poetess, 
drank large Castalian libations, and 
has come down inspired. She is the 
successor of Hannah More, and an- 
other Joanna Baillie. We are quite 
in love with Sarah Flower Adams, 


* Vivia Perpetua: a Dramatic Poem. 
London, Charles Fox. 
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as well as with her heroine, Vivia 
Perpetua.* What a pity the volume 
looks “ outside” so dissenterish and 
drab-coloured! But as the diamond 
is not to be judged of by its incrus- 
tations, neither must Viria Perpetua 
be estimated by its most uncostly and 
uncourtly garb. It is a glorious 
drama, an exquisite poem, and a great 
favourite with the gods; and unless 
Mrs. Adams should herself present 
a petition or memorial against canon- 
isation, even the pope himself may 
feel disposed, as also all his cardinals, 
to raise her to the honours of the 
Romish Church 

Perhaps some of our readers, per- 
ceiving the name of the publisher on 
the title-page of this modest and un- 
pretending, but captivating and in- 
spiring volume, may have entertained 
some doubts as to the orthodoxy of 
its theology. We confess we shivered 
and shuddered, feared and appre- 
hended, as we turned over each in- 
viting page ; but when we arrived at 
the conclusion, we clapped our hands 
with joy to know and to feel, that 
Vivia Perpetua was dressed in no 
Socinian garb. 

As, however, we have much to de- 
scribe, and not a little to extract, from 
this glorious dramatic poem, we must 
cut short our introduction, and begin 
at once with the plot. 

Vivia Perpetua was an early Christ- 
jan martyr. Her martyrdom took 
place at Cartuace in the year 204, 
and the scene of this drama is there- 
fore laid in that city. At the period 
in question Hilarianus was prefect, 
administering the office of proconsul ; 
and our heroine was the daughter of 
Vivius, a noble Roman, of Carthage, 
whose devotedness to “ the gods,” 
and hatred to both Jews and Christ- 
ians were strong and _ inveterate. 
Vivia Perpetua was married at a 
tender age to a noble of Carthage, 
and was left a widow, but not without 
having given birth to Thascius, her 
darling and infant son. Vivia Per- 
petua becomes “infected” with Christ- 
ianity, and is denounced to the go- 
vernment as one, who meets in the 
midnight assemblies, and encourages 
the doctrines of the Nazarene. Her 
father, who is apprised of the fact, 
refuses to believe it, and is only 
In Five Acts. By Sarah Flower Adam;. 
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convinced when she herself declares 
she is a Christian. Her detection 
and arrest lead to her trial and con- 
demnation; to a scene of powerful 
and attractive interest, when her father 
Vivius heaps on her head, and on 
that of her child, his last curses ; and, 
finally, she is put to death, with her 
slave, Felicitas, and expires in peace, 
if not in triumph. 

The drama opens with a popular 
commotion occasioned by the scarcity 
of food, as well as by the general 
conviction that the prefect Hilaria- 
nus, is too indulgent to the Christ- 
ians at Carthage. Vivius makes his 
appearance at this moment of agita- 
tion, and Barac a Jew, accuses the 
prefect of favouring the increase of 
the new sect. Statius, the friend of 
Vivius, supports the charge ; and 
Vivius exclaims,— 


“ O that I had but power 
Strong as my will, to bring these vipers 
down, 
These Christians, grovelling down into 
the dust, 
Before the altar of almighty Jove, 
Or to the sand of th’ amphitheatre !”’ 


Barac then accuses, in no doubtful 
terms, the house of Vivius himself 
as being infected with the very re- 
ligion he denounces :— 


“Those vipers that you hate — those 
Christian vipers — 

Have crawl'd over the threshold of your 
house ; 

Those creeping waters sap your mansion- 
walls ; 

Those wily birds do roost within your 
gardens. 

Glare on ; the proof I have—the proof I 
use ; 

Or give your gold to such as I.” 


Vivius, wholly ignorant of the 
conversion of his daughter to Christ- 
ianity, treats Barac as “a wretch,” 
who “ would threat his gold from 
him ;” and appeals to the citizens 
against this Jew impostor, who drive 
him away. ‘This denunciation of the 
family of Vivius by the Jew leads to 
an intercourse between Vivia and 
her father; but Mrs. Adams pre- 
viously introduces us to Vivia alone, 
and then to Vivia and Felicitas, her 
Christian slave. The following apos- 
trophe of Vivia is admirable, and at 
once introduces us to the mighty 


mee which had been wrought upon 
1er :— 
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* Tt cannot be that I, whose heart was 
wont 
To live upon my lips, like any child’s, 
Should now begin a life externe, untrue, 
Now that this great reality hath come 
To wake renewing life within, that gives 
A fuller impulse to my every thought — 
A growth so sensible that days seem 


years 

To pass me onward. Yesterday, scarce 
woman, 

Weak, poor, unknowing God, save in my 
fear ; 


To-day, a soul adoring him with love. 

Yet what todo? This silence grows too 
great ; 

Hath it not even now press’d on the sense 


To find a speech in phantoms? Fearful, 
too, 

My father’s face between me and my 
child ! 

The never-failing sweetest peace, that 
once 

Would sit and watch in fellowship with 
me 


Beside his rosy sleep hath vanish’d all 

Before that pallid shadow! Whence ?— 
O Heaven ! 

Is it thy mute reproach unto my silence ? 

To break it—how? To say unto my 
father, 

I am a Christian ! 
far 

To speak those words unto assembled 
Carthage, 

Than one should even raise a doubt in 
him ! 

I cannot, while he stands full in the sun, 

A child for hopefulness,aman forstrength, 

I cannot play the tempest to his joy, 

And smite him to the earth. Whocomes? 
Forbid ! 

Not thou to say ’tis he.” 


Oh! ’t were easier 


A scene between Nola, the daugh- 
ter of Statius, Cecilius, a youth and 
ward of Statius, and Vivia Perpetua 
yet further developes that the latter 
is suspected of holding doctrines 
unfriendly to paganism. Nola re- 
proaches her former playmate and 
friend with some mighty change which 
she has concealed from her, whilst 
Vivia replies,— 


“* Nola, ’tis true. New thoughts, urgent 
and strange, 

Have so beset me round, they wilder me. 

Let me but think them through, ’t will be 
my joy 

Some day to tell them all. Art thou con- 
tent ?”’ 


Nola is not so easily satisfied, and 
presses her friend to a disclosure, but 
ivia evades her entreaties by re- 
questing the youth Cecilius to sing. 
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He does so, and Mrs. Adams has 
placed in the mouth of the Carthage 
youth the following beautiful song :— 


“* The Olive-Boughs are Sighing. 
They bear the hero from the fight—dy. 
. ing ; 
But the foe is flying! 
They lay him down beneath the shade, 
By the olive-branches made,— 
The olive-boughs are sighing. 


He hears the wind among the leaves — 
dying ; 
But the foe is flying ! 
He hears the voice that used to be, 
When he sat beneath the tree,— 
The olive-boughs are sighing. 


Comes the mist around his brow—dying ; 
But the foe is flying! 

Comes that form of peace so fair, 

Stretch his hands unto the air,— 
The olive-boughs are sighing. 


Fadeth life as fadeth day—dying ! 
But the foe is flying ! 

There’s an urn beneath the shade, 

By the olive-branches made,— 
“The olive-boughs are sighing.” 


The conversation which ensues, and 
in which Vivia hints of a moral war- 
fare which requires more courage 
than that possessed by this world’s 
soldiers, is interrupted by the arrival 
of Vivius, who, after having given 
vent to his ill humour, expatiates on 
the beauty of his d: aughter’s child. 
Vivia’s attentions to her “female slave, 
and her kind and gentle expressions 
to her real, though as yet unknown, 
Christian disciple, kindles the anger 
of Vivius, who reproaches her with 
( to him) an inconceivable bearing to- 
wards poor Felicitas. Vivius exclaims 
to Vivia,— 

*« | would have 
lhe mistress of the mansion seen in thee. 
Thou wert the wife of one of noble blood ; 
Thou art the daughter of a noble house ; 
And shalt be mother to the noblest man 
In Carthage! Ay, and shall beyond. 
Be proud ; 
hy bearing is too lax, too suppliant : 
A slave should have the treatment of a 
slave.” 


Vivia asks her father for that 
slave’s freedom, but he indignantly 
refuses the request. Felicitas returns 


and announces that the infant son of 


her mistress is with wide open eyes 
smiling on his couch, and Vivius and 
his daughter retire to kiss the lovely 
boy. Thus closes the first act. 
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The second opens with a scene in 
the garden of Vivia, and to an in- 
teresting dialogue between herself 
and Felicitas. The name of Saturus, 
the chief of the small band of Christ- 
ians who assemble in a cave at mid- 
night to sing the praises of Christ, is 
now for the first time introduced. 
There is a passage so full of beauty 
and truth in this scene that we really 
must extract it. After having de- 
plored to her slave how unworthy 
she was of Him whose disciple she 
had professed to be, she exclaims,— 
“« Sure they were doubly bless’d 

Who saw His face, who listen’d to His 
words. 

O happy Mary, thou of Bethany, 

Give me but one of all those precious 
hours 

That found thee at His feet ! 

To breathe of blessings from the sacred 


Mount. 

Look round, Felicitas—all bear Him wit- 
ness : 

Yon fountain —was't a fountain? Nay, 
a well — 

Was hallow’d by a promise, while he 
made 

His wayside-rest in bann’d Samaria. 

What says that silver whisper? Speak 
for Him 

Who gave thee living water. ‘The free 
waves 


All chorus forth—we sing of Galilee ; 

Of Him who said unto the world’s fierce 
storms, 

As to our raging waters, Peace, be still ! 

The amphitheatre, e’en now it swell’d 

Out of the dusk, big with this history, 

That Christ did suffer death to give all 
life ; 

Melife, that have not even voice for Him, 

While breathless things all utter forth 
His praise. 

Those marble forms within, do they not 
grow . 

Intelligent with my oft-repeated vows, 

And seem to live again their noble deeds 

‘To emulate his life? I, idle as stone.” 


Vivia then resolves on hasting to 
the temple, and 


** Standing there 
For the last time, will J unto great Jove 
Tell out my faith, and make renunciation.” 


An interview between Statius and 
Vivius discloses some of the reasons 
for discontent in Carthage, and is 
followed by a scene in the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, where Vivia Per- 
petua at an altar burning before a 
statue of the god, makes her glorious 
renunciation of the pagan religion :— 
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“ Lo! where, all trembling, I have knelt 
and pray’d; 

Where vow and sacrifice, at morn and 
eve, 

Shrouded in incense dim, have risen to 
appease 

The wrath, great Jove, ofthy once dreaded 
thunder,— 

Up to the might of thy majestic brows, 

Yet terrible with anger, thus I utter, — 

I am uo longer worshipper of thine! 

Witness the firm farewell these steadfast 
eyes 

For ever grave upon thy marble front ; 

Witness these hands—their trembling is 
not fear— 

That on thine altar set for evermore 

A firm renouncing seal—I ama Christian ! 


Where are thy lightnings — where thine 
awful thunder ? 

Melted from out thy grasp by love and 

ace ! 

Hush'd are those timorous whisperings 
of fear ; 

Only sad Echo, roaming through the space, 

Lingers upon her way, again to catch 

Sounds fraught with joy, seld heard within 
thy temple. 


‘The shadows blacken, and the altar flame 
Troubles them into motion. God of stone, 
For the last time, farewell! and farewell 


ye, 

The altar where my childhood’s wreath 
was flung, 

Frail as the faith that claim'd its dedica- 
tion ! 

Yon niche, where an apart was sought 
alone, 

TYrom crowds that own’d no reverence 
for him 


They named their god—is still the god 
they name! 

Unconscious treasury of tears, that oft 

Fell, like fast rain, upon those senseless 
stones, 

That, like yon image, then a deity, 


Sent no returning pity. Jove! give 
back— 

Give back—those tears were shed in vain 
to thee ; 


Give back—those trembling vows were 
made to thee ; 

Give back the sacrifice was paid to thee ; 

That I may render all to that dear God 

Hath freed me from those agonies of fear 

Thou reckonest for worship. Oh! to 
Him 

Vows upward rise like springing flowers, 
trom whom 

Sweet mercy first hath dropp’d the pre- 
cious seed ; 

And sacrifice, that ceaseth, while it 
maketh, 

So much of love doth mingle with the 

deed ; 
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And blessed prayer, that wings the 
trusting soul 

At once into the heaven where He dwells ; 

And while we hallow his Almighty name, 

Doth teach us say, Our Father. Hear 
me now,— 

Ilear, thou great God of love; hear, 
blessed Christ ! 

Ye, dwelling not in temples made with 
hands, 

Up in the eternal greatness of the hea- 
vens— 

Bear witness, all ye myriads of angels, 

That, like to radiant stars, cluster in 
heaven ; 

Thus, on my knees,—thus— thus, before 
the Lord, 

I solemn vow,—record it, all ye hosts,— 

Never again to come within this temple, 

Whate’er the penalty, or death to me, 

Or agony —worse death—to those I love ; 

Upon my head so let it come, O God !” 


The scene between Vivia and her 
slave, Perpetua, contains much splen- 
did poetry, high thought, and lofty 
expression; but we have, alas! no 
space for extracts. A dialogue be- 
tween Saturus, the Christian leader 
of the little midnight band, and 
Vivia, is likewise most exquisite ; but 
we must restrain ourselves to one ci- 
tation. Saturus asks :-— 


“ « Lives there a sorrow that Christ can- 
not heal? 

Nay, sorrow dies; and dying, she be- 
queaths 

A rich endowment for a noble joy ; 

Dissolves in light, to bid us hold het 
tears 

As precious dews that visit us from hea- 
ven, 

To nurture up the soul to richer growth ; 

Our light afflictions are but for a mo- 
ment : 

Is there a sorrow that Christ cannot 
heal ?’” 


The interview between Saturus 
and Vivia is full ofthe deepest inter- 
est. He sets before the young con- 
vert the difficulties of her position,— 
her child,—her father,—her sex,— 
certain persecution,—and_ scarcely 
less certain death. But Vivia is full 
of love and zeal for Christianity, and 
she fixes the hour of twilight to meet 
Saturus and his fellow-worshippers 
at the cavern’s mouth, where hymns 
and prayers were sung and uttered. 
The last scene in the second act is 
before the mansion of Vivia, where 
Barac, the Jew, is watching, resolved 
to track the Christians to their haunt, 
and then denounce them. 
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“ Vivia Perpetua.” 


The third act opens with a scene in 
the ante-room of Hilarianus, the 
prefect of Carthage, where the ser- 
vants are “ right merry,” and where 
Barac, the Jew, enters, to seek an in- 
terview with the governor. We are 
then introduced into a banquet-room 
of Hilarianus, where Lentulus, Naso, 
Servillius, and Stellio, are his guests, 
and where wine and music make 
“those laugh who win.” ‘There is 
a song, “Cymbals for me,” intro- 
duced into this scene, which we de- 
plore our inability to extract, not 
from not admiring it, but from want 
of room. Soon after the song is 
ended, Barac, the Jew, enters the 
banqueting-room ; who, after a most 
uncourteous reception, declares to 
the prefect :— 

“ I bring you certain knowledge, and 
will guide 

To where they meet, within a burial-cave, 

At twilight,—Christians who 3 

And again :— 

‘““What wouldst thou say—and, mark 
me! I have proof— 

If I should tell thee that thy Queen of 
Carthage, 

Whose name but now was ringing in thy 
roof, 

Was one among them ?” 





Hilarianus is incredulous; but 
Camus, one of his guests, believes the 
declaration of Barac, and rejoices that 
at the approaching festival of Geta, the 
daughter of Vivius may be offered 
up as a sacrifice. Barac is directed 
to conduct the lictor and soldiers to 
the Christians’ cavern; and we are 
then introduced to the fourth scene, 
on the sea-shore ; early twilight, and 
to the mouth ofa burial-cave. Vi- 
via and Felicitas arrive before Satu- 
rus ; who, on reaching the cave, ad- 
dresses the former, and says :— 

“ Pause ere ye enter; for within this 


hour 

I have both heard and seen that peril 
waits. 

If thou didst know the passage to yon 
cave, 


That leads to life in Christ, were paved 
with death, 
Wouldst enter it?” 


Vivia replies :— 

** 1 would.” 

Felicitas, Vivia, and Saturus, then 
enter a cave of sepulchre dimly 
lighted, and find their fellow-disci- 
ples engaged in singing :— 
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** O ye fearful shepherds, 
Watchers in the night, 
When the heavens open’d 

Darkness into light ; 
Little knew ye who was he 
The Saviour of the world to be, 


Lord of men and angels ; when 
Rang their song throughout the sky— 
Glory be to God on high ; 

Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


The entry of Saturus, Vivia, and 
Felicitas, leads to the singing of a 
second verse, yet more beautiful than 
the one we have just cited. 

Saturus then takes the lead in a 
pathetic and interesting conversation, 
in which their troubles and appre- 
hensions on the one hand, and their 
joy and confidence in God on the 
other, are admirably and powerfully 
recounted. The third act ends with 
the following beautiful anthem :— 
“©« Part in peace! Christ’s life was 

peace, 
Let us breathe our breath in vain ! 
Part in peace! Christ’s death 
peace,— 
Let us die our death in him! 
Part in peace! Christ promise gave 
Of a life beyond the grave, 
Where all mortal partings cease. 
Part in peace!’ [They separate. 
(Echo.) ‘ Peace!’” 


was 


Thus closes the third act, which 
does great honour to the feeling and 
piety of its distinguished authoress. 

The fourth act commences with a 
scene in the house of Hilarianus. 
The prefect is urged by Camus to 
arrest Vivia Perpetua, and a mes- 
senger from Rome enters with des- 
patches which shew too plainly that 


‘** Some meddling pest 
Hath stirr'd the emperor ’gainst these 
wretched Christians.” 


Then follows a scene in which Vivius 
is surrounded by citizens who are 
disputing, and appeal to him for his 
decision. Statius at this moment 
enters with “ News from Rome.” 
Plautianus had been killed; and 
then a slave enters in haste, and 
Vivius inquires,— 
«“ What is thy tale?—out with it! art 
thou dumb? 
Slave. I saw —— 
Vivius. Go on! Is'’t fire —is’t deatli? 
What is it? 
Slave. The Lady Vivia 
Viviuss Ha! what of her? 





Speak ! 
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Slave. But now the prefect’s guards 
have borne her off. 

Vivius. The prefect’s guards! 

Slave. They say she is a Christian!” 

Vivius now becomes indignant ; 
treats the denunciation of his daugh- 
ter as a “plot most vile!” and in a 
splendid piece of natural rage and 
unbelief calls on the citizens to fol- 
low him and demand justice for 


Vivia. Statius, and Nola his daugh- 
ter, dispute as to the character of 
Vivia; the latter pleading for her 


friend, and the former pleading for 
the gods, and for obedience and sub- 
mission to them. The fourth scene 
in this act is one of the finest in the 
poem; itis Vivia in a cell alone, but 
suddenly visited by her father. As 
he enters the cell, Vivia exclaims,— 
“ My father! Help, Almighty God!” 
and sinks. Vivius regards this ap- 
peal as a call by his daughter to Ju- 
piter Olympus, and exclaims :— 


“Thou call’st on Jupiter! I knew ’twas 
false. 

Vivia, my girl! look up—look up; 
thou ‘rt safe ! 

Thou ’rt in thy father’s arms. 
courage, courage ! 

Come, kiss me; wind thine arms about 
his neck, 

Who never knew he loved thee until 
now. 

Thou call’st on Jupiter; and he will 
hear thee ! 

He, the Great Thunderer, on their heads 
shall wreak 

A tenfold vengeance. 
will he spare, 

When he beholds how child and father 
love,— 

Never ’till now knew I how well, nor 
thou. 

Thou canst not tell what I will be to 
thee ! 

Thou call’st on Jupiter! my hope, my 

Vivia, 

That one appeal unto our ancient god 

Summons a thousand deities around 

To light thy prison gloom with radiant 
promise. 

A few short hours, and all our cares are 
o’er. 

Oh! I will lead thee forth like to a 
Grace 

(As thou wert ever), deck’d with rosy 
wreaths, 

A chaplet in thy hand, which thou shalt 
lay 

Upon the altar of Almighty Jove ; 


While thousands rend the air with shouts 


There — 


Shrink not! us 


of joy, Vivia (advances a few steps). Iam a 
To hail alike thy beauty and my tri- Christian. 

umph !’” Vivius, Still there is some juggle. 
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During the remainder of this ex- 
citing scene Vivius continues to la- 
bour under the same delusion, be- 
lieving not that his daughter is a 
Christian; and at the request of 
Vivia, leaves her cell to seek her 
Thascius, her blessed and only child. 

The next scene is in a court of the 
prison on the following morning, 
where the Christian brethren are as- 
sembled; and the next in a street 
near the Forum, where a party of ci- 
tizens, urged on by Vivius, are pre- 
paring to carry back Vivia in tri- 
umph from the Forum, convinced as 
they are by his representation that 
his daughter has called upon Jupiter 
to deliver her, and is no Christian. 

The seventh scene is “ The Fo- 
gum.’ Tlilarianus is seated ; behind 
him stand those who were his guests 
at the yester’s banquet; in the cen- 
tre are Vivia Perpetua, Felicitas, 
Saturninus, Secundulus, and Revoca- 
tus, the brethren who had been ar- 
rested. On the right is a statue of 
Severus; an altar at its foot, at 
which stands Camus the accuser ; 
Barac the Jew, denunciator of the 
Christians, is near him. As it is im- 
possible to give the whole of this 
scene, the avowals of the Christian 
prisoners, and the voluritary surren- 
der of Saturus and his noble decla- 
rations, we must confine ourselves to 
the moment of the scene in which 
Vivia makes her avowal in answer 
to the demand of Hilarianus :— 


“ Vivia. 1 am a Christian. 
[Tumult. The crowd shrinks back, 
Vivius (coming forward). How! who 

nae those words? 

Not she—’twas not her voice ; 
not. 

Citizens, up! A trick—there is a trick ! 

Ye have heard of marbles made oracular ; 

Of stones that had a voice; of trees that 
utter’d. 

Ye know not if yon priest’s deceptious 
art 

Look where she stands, bound up as in a 
spell,— 

Pale, motionless, unconscious as a sta- 
tue !— 

Let her step forth from off that treach- 
erous platform, 

And, standing face to face, repeat those 
words, 

You will not hear them—no, she will 
not say them ! 


believe it 















‘ 
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Four words—four words in parrot repe- 
tition, 
What are they? what to prove ? 
is—a Christian ? 
Vivia. Truth above all, —it is the 
Christian’s word ; 
Love over all,—it is the Christian’s soul ; 


What 


Life beyond all,—it is the Christian’s 
hope : 

To lay down mortal life for Christ who 
lived 

For truth and love, and died for life im- 
mortal, — 


This is to be a Christian. Iam ready. 
Vivius. Is’t dream? madness? who 
am I? where am I? 
l wring this hand,—’tis mine, I feel it 
mine ; 
] tear this hair,—still do I feel it mine : 
No dream, no madness! Oh fora sword, 


to cut, 

To pierce me to the heart! to feel as 
truly 

It is my blood that’s pouring on these 
stones. 

Out, out with it! I will not have 
within 

The fount that gave the life to—oh, my 
child— 

Thou art my child—behold me at thy 
feet, — 

Those feet to tread the necks of empe- 
rors, 


And why sot mine? 
didst say, 

Those terrible words ; have pity on thy 
father !” 


Unsay, if thou 


This impassioned and admirable 
scene terminates with the fatal de- 
claration of the prefect :— 


“ To-morrow, being 
Geta, 

We shall repair to the amphitheatre, 

Where you, who are so stout in your 
resistance, 

Must meet the punishment unto your 
crime.” 


the festival of 


The fifth act opens with a scene in 
an outer court of the prison, where a 
desultory conversation between gap- 
ing, curious citizens takes place, and 
which is delineated by Mrs. Adams 
with accuracy. ‘The second scene is 
the last supper of the wasted and im- 
prisoned Christians. "We deeply re- 
gret that we cannot give the whole of 
this tragic and life-sketched scene. 
Vivia relates a dream which had 
cheered and consoled her, at the end 
of which all the Christians exclaimed, 
“ Hallelujah! amen! for the Lord 
God sn ye reigneth!” There 


is a speech of Vivia, which, in spite 


Rs 
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of the length of our extracts, we 
cannot omit :— 


** Oh, have you not 

A life within, that asks another life 

For its unfolding? Hast not felt thy 
soul 

To swell and press against this limiting 
earth ? 

Hast never thirsted for a perfect truth? 

Hast never long’d to meet with what 
should fill 

Full to its large desire thy sense of 
praise? 

To praise—praise infinitely, were enough. 

To dwell for ever with the Great Per- 
fection, 

The one untiring, ever-moving spirit 

Of Good,—what were it! Then to have 
reveal’d 

By light the element wherein He dwells, 

His mighty plans, wrought out of one 
great law,— 

The law of love. No longer mystery : 

Faith turn’d to sight, as promised of the 
Lord. 

Think with what joy, what loving adora- 
tion, 

Would burst the song of praise from 
forth our souls,— 

Praise that had gain’d increased intelli- 
gence, 

To meet the work of His intelligence,— 

When with our upturn’d eyes we reach’d 
the height, 

Where, like the beams of his own sun 
upon the mountain, 

Rested the all-seeing gaze of the Cre- 
ator 

Over the world he made; and he pro- 
claim’d 

That ‘ all was good !’” 


Whilst the last interview con- 
tinues, Vivius appears with a lamp 
at the opposite side of the Quad- 
rangle. He comes slowly forward. 
The father and daughter gaze at 
each other for some time without 
speaking. At length Vivius breaks 
the silence :— 


“ Do ye know me, who I am? 
no—no wonder! 

T am older many years since yester morn. 

I was before that time a man named 
Vivius,— 

A happy father, who did read his hopes 

Upon the noble brows, und, as he thought, 

The most true brows, ofa beloved daugh- 
ter! 

I am—I know not what. 
ask 

Help of the outward universe to bring 

Back to myself the former conscious- 
ness, 

The sun shuts up the while I look on 
him ; 


No, 


And when 1 


ee. Oe oO ee rOF 
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The stars all hurry past me while I pray ; 
The earth sinks from my feet : all false! 
all false !” 


The whole of this interview is as 
admirably conceived as it is exqui- 
sitely delineated; and the love of 
the daughter for her father, of the 
mother for her child, and of the 
Christian for her Saviour, are alike 
drawn with pathos and with truth. 
There is nothing merely pictorial or 
exaggerated in this admirable scene, 
which terminates in an apostrophe 
from Vivia of which Hannah More 
herself might have been proud. 

The third scene is at morning, at 
the gate of the amphitheatre, where 
the preliminaries of a martyrdom are 
delineated with delicacy and accu- 
racy. Barac, the bitter Jew, ex- 
claims : — 


“ Oh, triumph, triumph,— for an age of 
scorn! 

Oft hath the wish been hungry at my 
heart, 

That I had help’d to mock him in the 
purple! 

‘Hail, King ofthe Jews!’ Food, food, 
to see 

His followers forced these heathen robes 
to wear! 

Whose clip will bite more near their 
cringing souls 

Than all these sharpen’d teeth that wait 
within !” 


Mrs. Adams has admirably con- 
ceived and accurately delineated the 
character of Barac. ‘There is nothing 
excessive, nothing exaggerated in his 
conduct. The two extremes of Vivia 
and Barac are equally graphic and 
admirable. Vivia Perpetua, Felici- 
tas, Saturus, Saturninus, and Revo- 
catus, enter the amphitheatre con- 
ducted by guards, and their hymn 
of martyrdom is the following :— 


™ Arise, 
My soul arise ! 
Sing with thy latest breath 
Christ’s conquest over death. 
Arise, 
My soul arise ! 

Sing it unto the skies ! 

Sing it over the earth and under: 
There ’mongst the myriad graves 
Of kings or slaves, 

Let the song pierce their urns asunder. 


Arise, 
Our souls arise ! 
Tn heaven the angel-band ! 
Stand ready, in each hand 
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A palm to wave. 
On earth a listening throng 
Wait the redeeming song, 
Their souls to save. 


Below, all silently, 
The dead attend the cry,— 
O grave, 
Where is thy victory ? 
The branches wave, 
Our Lord hath risen on high! 
O death, 
Where is thy sting ? 
The dust beneath 
Stirs while we sing,— 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting ? 
Arise, 
Our souls arise ! ” 


The martyrs protest against wear- 
ing the heathen robes, and Vivia 
exclaims,— 


“ We have living souls— 
‘These are to us the habits of a slave!” 


The martyrs then pass under the 
arch, singing,— 


** O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting? 
Arise, 
Our souls arise!” 


The fourth scene is little less 
touching than the third. Itis an in- 
terview at the gate Sanevivaria, be- 
tween Tertius, Pomponius, Testus, 
and other Christians ; and in which 
Vivia and Felicitas appear wounded, 
and staggering under the gateway. 

The last scene, effective as it is, 
is subdued and chaste. Vivia dies a 
martyr, but it is the death of one 
who believed what she professed, and 
who appealed not to the passions, 
but to the judgments and consciences 
of ages throughout all time. 

With admirable delicacy and feli- 
city the last moments of the martyr 
are left to the pious imaginings of 
real Christians, and the firmness and 
constancy of the small and reduced 
band of disciples is sketched with 
unsurpassed eloquence in the follow- 
ing exclamation of Tertius, one of 
the surviving brethren :— 


“ Let us away ! 

We meet again for prayer. 
thinn’d the flock, 

Still the good Shepherd watcheth, and 
His crook 

Will fold us in, My brethren, go in 
peace.” 


Though 


insne ticna 
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All retire but Cecilius, the ward 
of Statius; he exclaims—- 


« What god should take my vow! Into 


the air, 

Up to the sun,— unknowing whom to 
invoke, 

Or clouds to bear it to the throne of 
Jove, 


Or angels to the heaven of our Christ! 

Here do I dedicate limbs, heart, and 
life, 

Unto the service of her memory.” 


Camus offers a large reward for 
Thascius, the child of Vivia, but his 
offer was in vain; for he became a 
proselyte to the Christian faith by 
the very Cacilius to whom Vivia 
confided him, who was elected bishop 
of Carthage, and suffered martrydom 
by the sword in 258. 

The Drama is ended —the heart- 
stirring scenes of this exquisite poem 
are terminated. Right gratefully do 
we acknowledge our approbation and 
our sympathy. 


** Unto all Rome, her children brave 
And pious, Benediction gave 
‘Esto Perrerva.’ 


“ Upon thy new-born book wet eyes 
Repeat the prayers as ‘ souls arise’ 
‘ Esro Perretva.’ 


“ And long as lives that sainted name, 
In truest soul and brightest fame, 
‘ Esto Perpetua.” 

The wings of the wind have 
brought us some whisperings of 
another Sacred Drama preparing for 
the press by Mrs. Adams. We shall 
look for it with anxiety, and no 
doubt hail it with delight. 

“ FLowEeRs wirHouTt Weeps,” for 
the authoress of Vivia Perpetua. 





What a shudder has come over us 
since we have taken in our hand 
Laing’s Hours in Norway!* Ulow is 
this? Is the tragedy of Axel and 
Valborg terrific? Just the reverse, 
as the old lady said when the country- 
man trod on her corns, and expressed 
his fears that he had hurt her. Are 
the Hours in Norway full of excite- 
ment, pathos, variety, and thrilling 
interest? Precisely the contrary. 
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Cold as eternal ice, and freezing as 
marble and death. Mr. Laing has 
been to Norway for some purpose. 
He has become as lifeless as his 
northern nights. His dread of criti- 
cism is nothing short of amusing, 
and his sonnet “To a malignant 
critic” has for its motto the line of 
Burns :— 


“A cut-throat bandit in the path of 
fame.” 


This is propitiating with a ven- 


geance. ‘The sonnet commences 
thus :— 
“ Critic! was e’er a perfect poem 


written ? 
Critic ! was e’er a perfect poet born?” 


To which we reply, “ No, Mr. Laing; 
by no means whatsomever.” This is, 
we hope, a suitable answer. Not- 
withstanding the “ Godlings” (for 
the great gods would not notice the 
book, but referred it to the little 
gods) have wrapped up this little 
brown book in sea-weeds, and labelled 
the parcel “ For the North Pole,” 
we must tear out one page from the 
volume containing 


The Maiden. 


“A lovely, calm, translucent lake, 
Smiling remote ’mid heath-clad hills, 
Where voice profane doth never break 
The music of the gentle rills ; 
Where woeful cry doth never wake 
The echo lorn; where timorous deer 
At noon-tide herd, their thirst to slake, 
And rest, forgetful of their fear ; 
Its tranquil bosom ne’er disturb’d,— 
From rude winds shelter’d by the 
mountains,— 
Save by the breast of guileless bird, 
Or richness of its own bright foun. 
tains ;— 
Such is her heart, serene and pure, 
In sacred innocence secure.” 


“Pure!” certainly; but amazing- 
ly tame and stupid. Mr. Laing, have 
the kindness to go back to Norway, 
or you will be freezing the genial 
current of our souls. 


“ WEEDS WITHOUT FLOWERS.” 


The gods have been by no means 


* Hours in Norway. Poems, To which is added a version of Oehlenschliger’s 


Axel and Valborg. A Tragedy. 
Hookham, Old Bond Street. 1841. 
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embarrassed with Mr. Lodge whose 
Bard* and Minor Poems have been 
received in Jove's library at Olym- 
pus. Prince Albert, to whom the 
volume is dedicated, transmitted it 
to Olympus through his old friend 
Otho, and pressed for an early opinion 
on its contents. The answer given 
was “ weeds, all weeds.” The Prince 
could not understand this oracular 
reply, and consulted his equerry. 
The equerry referred the question to 
the keeper of the pack, and so the 
whole affair has become a sporting 


question. Mr. Lodge is old, very 
old. He tells us so himself ; and 


yet this was unnecessary, for his 
“ preface to the public” places him 
in the list of second Methuselahs. 
After the “ preface to the public” 
comes the “note to the reader,” in 
which we are informed that The 
Bard was written many years ago, 
when the author was in his nine- 
teenth year!! This we can readil 
believe. The Minor Poems (w hich 
is the major one ?) are a collection of 
his own productions hitherto ruth- 


lessly scattered over the pages of 


magazines, annuals, and “ current 
periodicals ;” but which he now 
hopes to immortalise by their pre- 
sent arrangement. We observe a 
long list of subscribers, amongst 
whom are William Tait, Esq., twelve 
copies, and Thomas Tegg, Esq., six. 
The politics of the volume are not 
very doubtful. Lord Milton and 
Poland, the late Earl of Durham, 
and half-a-dozen other Whigs have 
songs of praises to their memories 
and their worth, in this duodecimo ; 
and there is a “ Supper between the 
Devil and the Pope,” which may be 
worth the attention of Daniel O'Con- 
nel. “ Mary’s Eye” is not amiss, 
though we collect from the poem 
that she was a Miss! But here 
it is,— 


“Oh bright are 
Mary! 
Oh bright are the stars of the night! 
And bright is the glow of the sunlit dew, 
As it dwells in the cup of the hare-bell 
blue, 
Gleaming with silvery light ; 


the stars of the night, 


* The Bard and Minor Poems. 
ig &e. 
; Edinburgh, William Tait. 

ec Lays and Lyrics. 
Tilt and Bogue, London, 


18441, 
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But I know of an eye that is brighter far 
Than dewdrop in flower or midnight star. 


Oh dark is the midnight sky, Mary! 
Oh dark is the midnight sky ! 
And dark are the depths of the shoreless 
sea, 
As deeply dark as dark can be 
To the midnight gazer’s eye ; 
But I know of an eye of darker sheen 
Than hath e’er in the sea or sky been 
seen, 


Soft and clear is the gentle moon, Mary! 
Soft and clear is the gentle moon ! 
And soft in its languid tenderness 
Is the mist from the flower of the wilder- 
ness, 
In the blaze of the sun at noon ; 
But I know of an eye whose dewy light 
Is softer than flower mist or dew at night. 


Oh bright is an angel’s eye, Mary ! 
Oh bright is an angel’s eye! 

When the dreaming man doth feel its 

ray, 

In his sinful soul like the dawn of day, 
A herald from the sky. 

But oh, even that is not so bright 

As my Mary’s eye of love and light.” 


Upon our words, Mary, you must 
have one eye of the most extraor- 
dinary character. Brighter than 
stars, sunlit dews, hare-bell blues, 
and dew-drops in flowers; 
than midnight skies, shoreless sea, 


or even the darkest sheen; softer 
and clearer than the genile (read 


genteel) moon, the mist from the 
flower of the wilderness, and dew at 
night; and brighter (though languid) 
than an angel’s eye, the dawn of day, 
or (to render the passage perfect) 
than a glass of Scotch ale! No, no, 
we are no believers in such eyes as 


these, and never shall be till we see 


double. 
“ ALL weeps!” 





Here comes Charles Gray, F.A.S.E. 
and no mistake, for his portrait 
greets you at the title-page, and a 
charming vignette of Anstruther,+ 
where he was born. Mr. Gray is 
a Captain in the Royal Marines, 
and a brave and ia gentle- 
man. The last time we saw Bac- 
chus he was singing one of Gray's 
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newest songs, whilst Pan was making 
a great noise with the bagpipes by 
way of accompaniment. Here’s a 
verse or two of that song to “ The 
Punch - Bowl,” as sung by Baechus 
himself to the tune of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” How Bacchus did laugh when 
he read the fourth stanza !— 


“ Welcome, thou huge «:»acious bow], 

From o’er the boundless sea; 

And bless the sweet Chinese’s ‘soul, 

Mhat made and modell’d thee ! 

Brimful thou stand’st — a depth pro- 
found — 

An ocean in expanse, 

In which the moon and stars around 

Might see themselves at once. 

* * * * 
Had Bacchus lived — that jolly god, 

So famed for wine and glee ; 

He would have left his high abode, 

This bowl of bowls to see! 

Say, what are tumblers ? what are jugs? 

They tempt not me to sing 
Ye poets come, and ‘lay your "Jugs 

In mair than Pindus’ spring!’ ” 

But Gray’s songs are old favourites. 
“(Q Charlie is my darling,” would im- 
mortalise any song-writer ; and Gray 
is its author. 

The volume before us is a rich 
present to the army and navy. It is 
full of wit, patriotism, and honour, 
and we should be proud to see our 
names inscribed in that “ round 
robin” which is inserted in the vo- 
Jume, petitioning him to collect and 
publish his theretofore scattered 
lyrics. 

VPLOWERS, ALL FLOWERS, 





As a contrast to Hours in Norway 
we have Trench’s Poems from Eastern 
Sources :* not from the north-east, 
biting and withering us; but from 
the east, due cast, warming and 
sunning us. 

“ Alexander at the Gates of Para- 
dise” is a legend from the Talmud. 
“The Ballads of Haroun al Raschid,” 
consisting of “ The Spilt Pearls,” 
“The Barmecides,” and “ The Festi- 
val,” are most charming. “ The 
Seasons” are graceful, and the whole 
volume bears witness to Eastern 
learning, observation, and the spirit 
of true poetry. How elegant is the 
following description of an Eastern 
summer !— 


S Poems from Eastern Sources : 
Richard C, Trench. 


Poems by Gray, Trench, Willmott. 
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Summer, 


“« Now seems all nature to conspire 
As to dissolve the world in fire, 


Which dies among its odorous sweets, 
A pheenix on its funeral pyre. 


Simoon breathes hotly from the waste, 
The green earth quits its green attire ; 


Floats o’er the plain the liquid heat, 
Cheating the traveller’s fond desire. 


TIilusion fair of lake and stream, 
Receding as he draweth nigher. 


Ice is more precious now than gold, 
Snow, more than silver, men desire. 


"Tis far to seek unfailing wells 
For tender maid or aged sire ; 


Men know the worth of water now, 
And learn to prize God’s blessing higher. 


The shallow pools have disappeared, 
Caked into iron is the mire. 


Through clouds of dust the crimson sun 
Glares on the earth in lurid ire ; 


The parched earth with thirsty lips 
Is gasping ready to expire. 


Oh happy, who by liquid streams 
In shady gardens can retire, 


Where murmuring falls, and whispering 
trees 
Sweet slumber to invite conspire ; 


Or where he may deceive the time 
With volume sage or pensive lyre.” 


We wish Mr. Trench had added a 
fifteenth couplet like the following,— 


And eat his steak, and drink his port, 
In July by a sea-coal fire. 


This would have supplied the con- 
trast between blazing and freezing, 
a Calcutta and a London summer. 
On the whole, the book is a book of 
flowers, and the word “ weeds” does 
not belong to it. 





What a modest little green book 
is this of Mr. Willmott’s, the author 
of Lives of the English Sacred 
Poets. It 1s simple, delicate, invit- 
ing.f Mr. Willmott’s writings were 
valued by Mrs. Hemans, applauded 
by Mitford, and culogised by Rose, 
the late principal of King’s College, 
London; no mean praise for : a young 
poet. ‘There isa charming dedication 
to Thomas Thornton, from which we 
extract a beautiful I passage : “ Since, 


The Steadfast Prince, and other Poems, By 
London, Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1842. 


t Poems by Robert Aris Willmott, London, James Fraser, Regent. Street. 1841. 
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however, Poetry has conducted me 
to the Temple of Friendship, I may 
be permitted to shew my gratitude 
by hanging this little garland on 
the gate.” To please our Harrow 
readers, as well as to charm all who 
even are not bound by grateful links 
to that hall of youthful learning, we 
transcribe, as a specimen of the gene- 
ral character of the volume, some 
verses from “ A Recollection of Har- 
row.” We wish we could give the 
whole : 


** A Recollection of Harrow, written at night 
in a school copy of Scriptores Romani. 


Old tattered book! I knew thee well 

When first, with eager bound at Harrow, 

I leapt into the upper shell, 

All sleek and fattened by the marrow 

Of Eton grammar; Lempriere 

P rompted the name of Muse and Fury, 

To eyes just peeping at the chair, 

Where frow ned the tragic pomp of 
Drury.* 


I see thee now ! — our ancient hall ! 

Names, which the lips of fame are sing- 
ing, 

Carved on thy wall, the racket-ball 

Against thy sunny casement ringing — 

Voices and mirth! I hear them all. — 

(Bright thoughts round sorrow’s flowing 
cup !) 

The evening bell, the morning call ; 

The echoing summons ‘ Going up!’ 


It is a pleasant thing sometimes, 

Afar from life's tumultuous sounds, 

To glide uvon the stream of rhymes, 
And once more wander ‘ out of bounds ;’ 
Then verdant through the misty past, 
The landscape of our youth appears ; 
While Memory’s sunshine, fading fast, 
Awakes a rainbow out of tears. 


¥ * * * 


Thou dear old tattered book! I read 
Thy tales by ‘light of other days ;’ 
And other voices hear, nor heed 

How swift my flick’ring Jamp decays 
Now all is dark ; but Memory throws 
Her moonlight o’er thy silver’d leaf, 
Like foot of angel-friend who goes 

To bless the hermitage of grief.” 


We thank Mr. Willmott for his 
most welcome volume, and have no 
doubt The Four Ages of Human Life, 
which he has announced as prepar- 





* Note by the author in his poems. 
pres: 


t Poems of Past Years. 





Olympus and Parnassus. 
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ing for publication, will support the 
well-earned reputation he has gained. 


‘* FLOWERS WITHOUT WEEDS,” 





Mr. Parker, what are we to say to 
you? Your motto tells us that your 
Poems} are “Chance notes struck 
from the lute : fancies, and thoughts.” 
Dear L, E. L., what a nice passage 
that was to write! So 7 have 
dedicated your fancies, Mr. Parker, 
to William Campbell, Esquire, of Til- 
lichewan Castle, who, we are happy to 
know, is an eminent and honourable 
British merchant. Undersuch auspices 
your unpretending volume cannot fail 
of success. ‘There are many kindly 
thoughts and noble sentiments in 
this book of yours; but we must 
tell you, that your nosegay has a 
great many wild flowers in it, which, 
in your case, we do not call weeds. 
Your “Song to Jeanie” is, however, 
very charming; and as it runs but 
three verses, we will give the whole 
of it :— 

“ Her lip is o’ the rose’s hue, 

Like links 0’ gowd her hair ; 
Ifer e’e is o’ the azure blue, 
And love beams ever there : 
Her step is like the mountain goat's, 
That climbs the stately Ben ; 
Her voice sweet as the mavis-notes 
That haunt her native glen. 


There is a sweet wee hazel bower, 
Where woodbine blossoms twine ; 

There Jeanie, ae auspicious hour, 
Consented to be mine : 

And there we meet, whene’er we hae 
An idle hour to spend ; 

An’ Jeanie ne’er has rued the day 
She met me in the glen. 


Oh bricht, bricht are the evenin’ beams, 
And sweet the pearly dew, 

And lovely is the star that gleams 
In gloamin’s dusky brow ; : 

But brichter—sweeter—lov elier far,— 
Aboon a’ human ken, 

Is my sweet pearl—my lov ely star— 
My Jeanie o’ the glen! 


That’s well said, James Parker, 
and we like you for it. We havea 
little “Jeanie” of our own, too, to 
whom we shall read these lines with 
our very best musical Scotch accent. 


** FLOWERS MIXED WITH WEI! Ds.” 


** Whilst this page is passing through the 
s, the newspapers inform me that this excellent scholar has departed from amongst 
us ; but by what Harrovian will he be forgotten ? 
By James Parker. 

Xobertson, Glasgow ; and Tilt and Bogue, London. 1842, 


Hail! and farewell!” 


John Menzies, Edinburgh ; David 
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Rymes and Roundelayes,* by T. 
Noel! What a pretty book! Gold 

too! No trouble to cut open 
the pages!—all done for us. Thank 
you, Mr. William Smith, for this 
pretty book. But now for its con- 
tents. It is one of those books that 
puzzle us. There is so much to find 
fault with, and still so much to 
praise, that we scarcely know whe- 
ther to begin with lauding or cen- 
suring. So we will do neither; but 
extract a capital squib,— 


** The Pauper’s Drive. 


There ’s a grim one-horse hearse in a 
jolly round trot ; 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I 
wot; 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has 
No springs, 
And hark to the dirge that the sad driver 
sings : — 
* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody 
owns!’ 


Ob! where are the mourners? Alas! 
there are none ;— 
He has left not a gap in the world now 
he’s gone; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, 
or man ;— 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as 
you can! 
* Rattle his bones over the stones; 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody 
owns!’ 


What a jolting and creaking, and splash. 
ing and din! 
The whip how it cracks, and the wheels 
how they spin! 
How the dirt, right and left, o’er the 
hedges is hurl’d! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in 
the world! 
* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He ’s only a pauper whom nobody 
owns!’ 


Poor pauper defunct! he has made some 
approach 

To gentility, now that he’s stretch’d in 
a coach ; 

He’s taking a drive in his carriage at 
last ; 

But it will not be long if he goes on so 
fast! 





Noel's Rymes——Smith's Sonnets. 741 





* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody 
owns !’ 


You bumpkin! who stare at your brother 
convey’d, 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid, 
And be joyful to think, when by dea*h 
you ’re laid low, 
You’ve a chance to the grave like a 
gemman to go. 
* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He ’s only a pauper whom nobody 
owns!’ 


But a truce to this strain,—for my soul 
it is sad, 
To think that a heart, in humanity clad, 
Should make, like the brutes, such a 
desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leav- 
ing a friend! 
Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 
Though a pauper, he’s one whom his 
Maker yet owns!” 


Hear that, most doughty, most 
cross - grained, and most severe 
Poor-law Commissioners at Somerset 
House! and, as your lease is to be 
renewed for six years, endeavour to 
remember that Christ left the poor 
as a legacy to the Church. 

“ Weeds and Flowers.” Mr. Noel, 
perhaps you are no relation to Mr. 
Baptist Noel, the patron of the Man- 
chester Anti-Corn-Law Dissenting 
Convention. We hope you are not. 


And now for Culinary poetry ;—for 
a regular Glasse’s Cookery Book set 
to verse, by no less a person than 
an Essex Rector.t ‘To the Right 
Honourable Mary Viscountess May- 
nard, this enti imitation of Mrs. 
Rundell’s Recipes is respectfully de- 
dicated. We must explain our 
meaning. Mr. Smith has written 
sonnets “To a Roast Pig,” “To a 
Roast Leg of Mutton,” and “ On 
Sherry!” We think it rather un- 
fair that both his dishes should be 
roast joints. Surely a boiled leg 
of mutton with trimmings might 
have inspired our author's muse. 
Doubtless he forgot the turnips, and 
at any rate the capers. Why that 
word “capers” would have rhymed 


* Rymes and Roundelayes. By T. Noel. London, William Smith, 115 Fleet 


Street. 18441. 


+ Odes and Sonnets, with other Poems: Scotch as well as English. 
Rey. C. Lesingham Smith, M.A., Rector of Little Canfield, Essex. 
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with “taters,” “vapours,” “ scrapers,” 
“ bakers,” “shakers,” “makers,” and 
a thousand other words equally har- 
monious and inviting. But no! Mr. 
Smith would roast his leg of mutton, 
and roast his pig too; and, therefore, 
it is we take the liberty to roast him. 
Yet in spite of these roast meats, and 
nothing to drink but sherry, his 
volume has enabled us to pass a very 
happy hour, and has made us fairly 
in love with “Susanna Mary.” His 
translated poems are well executed ; 
and the gods, if just, will mingle 
“ flawers with weeds,”—for his book 
has many beauties. We can only 
make room for his sonnet “ To 
Byron :"— 


“He that would reach Fame’s temple, 
nor resign 
The height once won, should, through 
his whole career, 
With guileless purity, and Truth 


severe, 
Climb ever on. Far other feres were 
thine, 
Misguided Byron! Ah! why choose to 
shine 
Like some coruscant and far wand’ring 
sphere, 


Whose ray may startle the dark earth, 
not cheer ; 
Not ripen her sweet fruits, but bid 
them pine? 
How oft thou sing’st of love and lovely 
things 
Enchantingly! and tell’st in tones of 
fire 
Earth’s grandeur, and the Ocean’s! 
Yet thy lyre 
Ever amid such notes a discord flings 
Homage to vice: therefore good men 
desire 
To hear no more the music of its 
strings.” 


A Historical poem! Shocking! 
And yet, notes and all, only occupy 
ninety-two wide -margined, large- 
printed pages. Let us open it. Oh! 
it is by the author of Edgina, and is 
called Edwy.* ‘The story of Edwy 
is a matter of history; and the plot 
of this poem is founded on the violent 
and disgusting conduct of Dunstan 
who, as ambassador of the nobles, 
laid violent hands on young Edwin 


* Edwy: a Historical Poem. 
Houlston and Hughes, 154 Strand. 
+ Verses by a Poor Man. 
Prince Albert. Second Edition, 
and sold by F, Andrews, Durham. 
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or Edwy his monarch, forcing the 
diadem on his head, and indecently 
dragging him to a scene of revelry 
and festivity from which the monarch 
had voluntarily retired to enjoy the, 
(to him) more agreeable society of his 
wife Elgiva. Wounded in every 
sentiment of becoming pride and 
kingly honour, Edwin was alive only 
to his resentment. He deprived 
Dunstan of his honours and wealth, 
and condemned him to banishment. 
Out of this plot sixty-four pages of 
lines have been constructed; but the 
book is a dull book, and we went to 
sleep at page 50. 
“ WEEDS, WEEDS, WEEDS.” 


“ Last, though not least,” in this 
collection of modern bards, and Scotch 
and English versifiers, comes “a poor 
man” and asks for a kind reception. 
Well, poor man, we were taught in 
childhood to be kind to poor boys, 
and so we will be kind to thee. 
Thou must know that the great 
merit of thy book consists in this, 
that it is written by a poor man, and 
yet contains rich thoughts. Not 
gorgeous language thou knowest, and 
not always even passable rhymes, but 
full of good feeling and heart. We 
wish, poor man, that we had space 
for several pages of thy rhymes, but 
already our article is a long one, and 
the nymphs at Parnassus kept thy 
volume so long in their possession, 
that we can do no more than extract, 
by their express orders, the verses 


where the poor man speaketh of 


wild flowers :-— 


“The poor man speaks, in the warmth of 
his heart, 

Of the pleasures of sweet wild flowers ; 

They cost us nothing for all their delight, 

And bloom in the calm summer hours. 


How the poor man is pleased to look 
around bim and see 

Roses and daisies, and the sweet wild 
pea! 

Che fox-glove, too, in its own tall pride, 

Hangs its purple bells by every hedge- 
side. 


But O! for the primrose in early spring, 
O! is it not truly a beautiful thing? 
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And when you go out of a balmy morn, 
You meet the rich breath of the sweet 
hawthorn. 


And in evening time, by the shadowy dell, 

The perfume is there of the modest blue- 
bell; 

O! thanks be to God for his beautiful 
flowers, 

That bloom for mankind in the calm 
summer hours.” 


Bravo, poor man! “Go on and 
prosper !” 


Win-Man ; or, the Mounting Majority. 743 


How awfully it thunders! Does 
it? Where? Why, at Mount Olym- 
pus to be sure. But why does it 
thunder? Because Jove is in a 
passion. Why? Because we have 
praised instead of blamed, encou- 
raged instead of crushed, the hopes 
and expectations of our modern 
poets. Never mind! Jove must 
get pleased again. 

Exeunt Omnes. 


WIN-MAN ; OR, THE MOUNTING MAJORITY. 


* fs it three hundred yet ? 


No. 


In the middle ages, when France 
called in the aid of the “ weasel 
Scot” to her assistance, during the 
wars against the Plantagenets, which 
Scotland granted with the usual for- 
tune attendant upon contests where 
the giant and the dwarf make their 
campaigns together, one of the 
Douglases was so much more than 
usually unfortunate as to obtain 
from his followers the sad and signi- 
ficant title of “the Tine-man.” Tine 
signified in Anglo-Saxon and the 
Scotch of that day to dose, as in that 
sense it lingers even yet in the 
vernacular dialects of Scotland and 
the north of England. What ever 
army dose-man Douglas commanded 
was sure to be ruined; and on one 
occasion, if we do not forget, he and 
his squire were the only persons who 
escaped. 

The ill repute awaiting on such a 
name must have gone far towards 
extending the mischief to which it 
owed its origin. We have at present 
the good fortune of being under the 
command of a political leader to 
whom the directly opposite sobriquet 
would be most signally applicable. 
Sir Robert Peel is emphatically win- 
man. <A year ago, he obtained, after 
much hard fighting for it, a majority 
of one over his antagonists ; and the 
reluctant Whigs were levelled by 
that fatal blow. The country was 
then appealed to in the shape ofa 
general election, and the most san- 
guine calculators on the Conservative 
side did not venture to count upon 
an accession passing seventy,—the 
more cautious set it down at fifty. 
A majority, they said, we know 


Ask to-morrow.” —Old Play. 


there will be ; but such majorities as 
those which Mr. Pitt commanded are 
not to be expected again. Adieu— 
a long adieu, to all majorities amount- 
ing to—far less surpassing, those 
overwhelming divisions which ena- 
bled “the pilot who weathered the 
storm” to crush his opponents in the 
House of Commons by hundreds. 
The days of such Houses of Com- 
mons have gone by to return no 
more. We appeal to our readers, if 
such was not the language univer- 
sally prevalent a year ago. We 
are sure they used it themselves,—we 
know that we did; and an examina- 
tion of the files and volumes of the 
contemporary newspapers or periodi- 
cals will confirm us in our assertion. 
Sir Robert Peel knew that we 
were counting too low, but he wisely 
held his peace, lest he might damp 
exertion, or give zeal an apology for 
relaxing. [is first majority was not 
the fifiy of the cautious, or the seventy 
of the sanguine, but ninety-one. Did 
this decrease on further acquaint- 
ance? Certainly not. ‘The win-man 
principle was at work,—a majority of 
a hundred was speedily followed by 
another ofa hundred and fifty ; that, 
too, soon swelled with the rapidity of 
a rolling snow-ball; and in spite of 
all predictions to the contrary, the 
majorities of Pitt revisited the Trea- 
sury-benches in the course of the 
first three or four months of their 
occupancy by Sir Robert Peel. And 
as we write, we see that on a some- 
what open question he obtained, on 
Monday May 24, a majority of two 
hundred and sixty-seven upon a motion 
brought forward against a portion of 
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his tariff by one of the most influen- 
tial and most respected gentlemen 
in the house, Mr. Miles, of Bristol, 
dividing 380 against 113. The ma- 
jority, we see, is fast making its way 
to three hundred. Nor are the ques- 
tions to which he calls the attention 
of the legislature dull matters of or- 
dinary routine with which ministers 
are generally wont to while away 
the time of Parliament; but ques- 
tions of vital importance, questions 
de corpore regni, with which a great 
statesman should grapple, and grap- 
ple boldly,—grapple, in a word, as 
Sir Robert has manfully done, and 
is successfully doing. 

Nothing, in short, but a spirit ex- 
tracted from the veriest dregs of 
faction, can find fault with the course 
pursued by the premier, since his re- 
sumption of power, amid general 
acclamation—an acclamation in which 
his angry and defeated adversaries 
were obliged to join with the show, 
though, we doubt not, sometimes with 
the reality of being sincere. The 
nation was undeniably suffering under 
all the alternate chilling and heat of 
a feverish hectic, and Doctor Peel 
(he gave himself the diploma) was 
called in, even by despairing rival 
practitioners, to come to the cure, as 
one who of all parties was alone 
“ powerful to save.” 

Financial affairs were hopelessly, 
indefensibly gone. Such stern com- 
missioners as those which lord over 
insolvent nations, had passed their 
final judgment that the bankrupt had 
only “ nil” to give up, as the result of 
his last year’s labours. Worse, how- 
ever, than nil, for a most remarkably 
active deficit, under the hands of Mr. 
Spring Rice, was rapidly growing up 
quarter upon quarter. Perhaps it 
was official that the nice little episode 
of Ernest Rapallo, which has been 
so ingeniously smothered after a loss 
of the third of a million in one ac- 
count, should be considered as no 
worse than in a haberdasher bank- 
ruptey would be the  purloining 
of some score yards of huckaback 
for jacktowels, and to be in no more 
important light valued by a lofty na- 
tion. We know what would be said of 
it under the light of other days, if 
the fraud had been committed in 
‘Tory times under the vigilance of a 
Whig opposition ; but let it pass. 
The great deficit. is quite inde- 
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pendent of the authenticity or non- 
authenticity of the signature of Lord 
Monteagle’s name. ‘The Whigs felt 
a natural cowardice to meet the 
giant misfortune. In the first place, 
they had always declared against 
loans as bad financiering ; and, more- 
over, as had been proved in the 
twenty million Joan to the West In- 
dies, the monied merchant would 
not think of lending a farthing to 
the gentleman honoured by his pa- 
tron, Mr. O'Connell, with the flatter- 
ing title of Lord Mountkite, without 
the perfect certainty of extracting as 
before some 30,000/. or 40,000/. a-year 
as bonus. And even the tottering 
ministers, desperate as they were, 
could not venture on such an experi- 
ment a second time. They were driven 
to the wall—wherever they cast their 
baleful eyes the horizon was dark — 
the choice was a sad one; but as 
they could not help it, they resigned 
with the prettiest dumb pathos con- 
ceivable, and left to Sir Robert Peel 
all the honours, of which was indeed 
a most triumphal entry. They re- 
signed to put Sir Robert, as we have 
already said, into office with an 
unanimity of acclamation never heard 
before. ‘Chey could not help it; the 
country resounded with applause :—- 
«* Datus in theatro :—” 
Every public meeting all through 
the land— 


“ Cum tibi plausus, 
Care Meczenas eques, ut paterni 
Fluminis ripe, simul et jocosa, 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago.” 


From “Tamworth town and tower,” 
his own native seat —paterni fluminis 
ripe, to the votes of all England in 
Parliament collected, if we can per- 
suade ourselves to dream St. Ste- 
phen’s to be a montis imago of the 
Vatican, whether of the days of 
Augustus or Gregory. 

Sir Robert had the courage to 
amend the financial blunders of his 
predecessors, and to taxation on, 
at least, an intelligible footing. Vo- 
lumes upon volumes, at all events 
articles upon articles, and columns 
upon columns, could be written, and 
have been written, complaining of 
the inquisitorial principles of the in- 
come-tax, or dwelling pitifully upon 
the hard pressure here and there 
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on particular trades, which may 
be atfected by the tariff. But when 
and where did a tax, no matter how 
carefully thought over in theory, or 
how sagaciously guarded in practice, 
give satisfuction to those who are 
called upon to pay it? Gloves, shoes, 
mittens, tongues, hams, marrow, lace, 
every thing relieved rises up in rage 
against Sir Robert Peel; but of that 
there need be no permanent care. 
Such things will soon find their place ; 
the 


‘* Spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their 
thread with bones.” 


will find other markets for their 
labour than that which a Berkshire 
parson (writing for The Times) has 
discovered for young ladies, as their 
natural refuge under the calamity of 
distress. 

As for foreign affairs, the tangled 
web of official dispute with France 
and the United States is nothing 
more or less than the same tangled 
web will always be, as long as am- 
bassadors, chargés d'affaires, secre- 
taries of legation, and the weari- 
some machinery of diplomatists, are 
suffered to exist. Half-a-dozen 
honest ship-captains’ clerks would 
have settled all this angry folly about 
the “right of search,”"—the “droit 
de visite,’ in far less time than 
a week. The noise has, however, 
been allowed to become somewhat 
too clamorous at present, and it may, 
perhaps, require in the end the per- 
sonal attendance of some half-dozen 
ship-captains themselves. For In- 
dia—all England supports Sir Ro- 
bert in his declaration, that there 
he would uphold the honour of 
the English arms. And China— 
why it is hardly worth speaking 
about. In both countries, both 
among the “ Seras et Indos” every 
body feels that the faults have 
been committed by the Whigs, and 
are to be repaired by the Tories; 
that being, indeed, the general mission 
of those parties in the world. 

It would be vain to deny that in 
the ministerial dwellings, as in all 
others, “ there is a skeleton in the 
house.” We need hardly say that 
we allude to the New Poor-law. 
On this difficult and embarrassing 
question the ministerial plan has been 
as yet barely sketched in outline; and 
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we shall imitate the leaders on both 
sides on the night of its introduction 
by Sir James Graham, in reserving 
the expression of our opinions (and 
we happen to have some very firmly 
rooted) until its details are before us 
as a whole, which they will be before 
we again meet the eyes of our readers. 
Sure we are that the ‘Tory discussions 
of this all-important matter will be 
conducted without perpetual taunts 
cast upon the unhappy paupers for 
their poverty, and everlasting dis- 
courses on the extreme benevolence 
of those who are so kind as to allow 
them (under every species of insult) 
the coarsest description of the coarsest 
food. ‘The party now in power well 
know that the pauper is as much 
a member of the Christian Church of 
Christ as the queen, and as well en- 
titled to his allowance, whatever it 
may be, as the noblest grandee of 
the realm to his estates. At all 
events the hoarse voice of Whig in- 
solence will be kept from their 
“as -— 
‘* Why so turbulent of soul ? 
Can these lean shrivell’d limbs, unnerved 
with age, 
These poor but honest rags eukindle 
rage? 
In crowds we wear the badge of hungry 
fate, 
And beg degraded from superior state ! 
Constrained, a rent-charge on the rich [ 
live, 
Reduced to crave the good I once could give.” 

Few of our paupers.can say that 
they are degraded from superior state. 
But not one—no, net the lowest and 
the most debased, is doing more when 
he asks for relief from the funds, for 
that purpose allotted by the state, 
than asking for his own—tor his 
share of a fund to which he has, 
by the labour of his life, most amply 
contributed. 

The fixed principle in the mind of 
Lord Brougham, and the original 
framers of the bill, is, that tyranny 
over every body that may by any 
means be coerced under the control 
of a centralised government, is the 
proper mode of rule. ‘The convict is 
most charmingly disposed of by the 
Whig bill for the model prison at 
Pentonville, which seems to be care- 
fully drawn up after hints and in- 
structions of experienced turnkeysand 
assistants lent for the especial purpose 
by Beelzebub; and one of the last of 
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Lord Normanby’s orders extinguished 
effectually all Quixotic notions of 
leniency which might be growing up 
in Norfolk Island. Captain Boldero 
will tell us that the same Malthusian 
system which divides husband and 
wife in workhouses is doing its duty 
in the army, and making the barrack- 
room the home for the married offi- 
cer, deprived of half-a-dozen comforts 
which, from our habits, have grown 
into necessaries, unless he takes 
them at mess, leaving his lady to dine 
alone as she can. 
course, hampered with many a new 
device for actively tormenting, the 
chief object of which is to set him 
down ab initio as a felon, and there- 
fore to be treated as such. And in 
the last Normanbian enactment for 
their regulation, his marquesship has 
ingeniously succeeded in laying the 
hands of Downing Street ‘most ef- 
fectually on a class of mankind never 
in any good odour within these pre- 
cinets, whether they be occupied by 


Whig or Tory—viz. our brethren of 


the press. They do not seem to have 
perceived what a cunning trap has 
been set for their ensnarement. We 
shall, therefore, copy the seventeenth 
clause, p. 10, of the bill entitled, 
An Act for consolidating the Queen's 
Bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea Prisons, 
and for regulating the Queen's Prison : 


*« And be it enacted, that in the Queen’s 
Prison the male prisoners shall be sepa- 
rated from the female prisoners, so as to 
prevent all communication between them, 
and that the prisoners of each sex shall 
be divided into the following classes ; 
that is to say,— 

** 4. Debtors remanded by the Com- 
missioners of the Court for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors, on the ground of 


fraud, or for refusing to file a schedule of 


their property. 

“9, Debtors who do not maintain 
themselves, and are not included in the 
first class. 

3. Debtors who do maintain them- 
selves, and are not included in the first 
class, 

“4, Prisoners committed by courts of 
justice for contempt. 

* 5. Prisoners committed for libel. 

** 6. Prisoners committed for assault. 

7. Prisoners committed by courts- 
martial, ; 

“8. Prisoners not included in any one 
of the foregoing clauses :— 

* And that it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of State to make separate rules 
for each class of prisoners; and that, as 
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The debtor is, of 
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far as the construction of the prison will 
allow thereof, the prisoners of each class 
shall be separated from each other, and 
especially the debtors from the prisoners 
confined for other causes than for debt.” 


We need not pay the debtors 
any attention, and here it will be 
seen that libellers “and the rest” 
are to be as much as possible kept 
away from the society of such cat- 
tle, and allowed to hold converse 
only with 1. prisoners in contempt, 
who are generally paupers driven 
into contempt by the extravagant 
em of the Court of Chan- 
cery, or the precipitancy with which 
its movements for dealing forth 
incarceration are hurried forward 
—movements forming a most re- 
markable contrast to the tortoise 
pace of its after progress, when no- 
thing is to be had or expected either 
in esse or Epaae from the contemptuous 
rebels ; 2. the prisoners committed for 
assault, “ half-a-dozen perhaps in as 
many years, such as the Earl of Wal- 
degrave and Captain Duff, occurring 
- peculiar and remarkable w onders ; 

prisoners committed by courts- 
tide late case of Elton being, 
perhaps, the only one during a quar- 
ter of a century ; and 4. prisoners not 
included in any of the foregoing clauses. 

Who are they? It would not be 
sasy to guess; but there have been 
two in the course of the century, 
and the two are Messrs. Garside and 
Moseley, transmitted to the ultimate 
authority of King’s Bench, in conse- 
quence of a dispute between the 
sheriff of the city of Chester and 
the sheriff of the county Palatine of 
Cheshire, on the delicate question, 
in which functionary resided the 
privilege of not hanging those mer- 
cenary murderers — gentlemen of 
their class and order, “if such cases 
should occur again, being the 
only Yo gem not ineluded in any 
one of the foregoing clauses,” and 
not cana to that desperate race 
of mankind which is included under 
the general and abominable head of 
debtors. Ifwe do not much mistake, 
the editors of the True Sun were in- 
mates of the prison when its Cheshire 
visitants, made their appearance 
within its walls, where their hon- 
oured remains now repose. Messrs. 
G. and B. had been lodged there 
for telling some unpleasant Radical 
truths about the Whigs, but were 
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allowed to enjoy the usual prison in- 
dulgences which their means afforded. 
If this bill were then law, Lord John 
Russell might have crammed them 
into the same ward with a pair of 
the most beastly of murderers, and 
subjected them to the same stern gaol 
regulations. ‘The power of doing so 
is now conferred upon the Home- 
office, and the minister for the time 
being has you, gentlemen of the 
fourth estate, hard clutched within 
his gripe. 

“XVI. And be it enacted, that after 
the passing of this act, the rules for the 
government and regulation of the Queen’s 
Prison shall be made from time to time 
by one of her majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, who shall subscribe a certificate 
that such rules are fit to be enforced; 
and all rules so made shall he binding 
upon the marshal, or keeper, and other 
officers of the prison, and upon the pri- 
soners confined therein; and all such 
rules shall be laid before parliament 
within six weeks after such rules shall be 
certified, or, if parliament be not then 
Sitting, within six weeks after the next 
meeting of parliament ; and so much of 
any act as relates to the making of rules 
for the said prison, by any court in West. 
minster Hall, shall be repealed, provided 
always that the judges of her majesty’s 
courts of Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas, and of her majesty’s high 
courts of Chancery and Admiralty, shall 
have and exercise the same powers with 
respect to ordering the marshal, or 
keeper, of the Queen’s Prison to take 
into his custody any person committed 
by them respectively, or to bring before 
them respectively any prisoner in his cus- 
tody, which the said judges now have 
with respect to the several keepers of the 
prisons now belonging to the said courts, 
or any of them,” 


But, it may be said, the minister, 
or his understrappers, cannot do any 
thing vexatious. Can they not ?— 

“XVIII. And be it enacted, that after 


the passing of this act, no prisoner in the 
Queen’s Prison shall be allowed to send 
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for or to have any beer, ale, victuals, or 
other food, or to send for, have, or use 
any bedding, linen, or other things, ex- 
cept such as shall be allowed to be 
brought to them respectively under such 
rules, to be made in the manner directed 
by this act, as may be reasonable and ex- 
pedient to prevent extravagance and Jux- 
ury, and for enforcing due order and 
discipline within the prison.” 


If a person, then, be convicted of 
the indefinable crime of libel—di- 
rected, we may suppose, against the 
government of the hour—the very 
ministry which he has offended may 
stint his diet to certain minute 
quantities of gruel and imperceptible 
fragments of beef; may confine him 
to drink water supplied in measured 
portions ; may make him lie upon a 
rug or straw bed, rising and retiring 
according to regulation ; may deprive 
him of all opportunity of seeing his 
friends, and keep his wife or children 
wholly away from his sight. Is not 
Mr. Lawson of The Times perfectly 
sure that such would be the treat- 
ment he might expect if The Times 
were convicted of what might be 
called a libel in the days of Nor- 
manby or Russell? Every thing 
has a tendency to improve ; perhaps 
by and by we should have the ad- 
dition of a treadmill or a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. 

This, after all, is but a trifle, which 
is easily set right. The new poor- 
law is of far more serious moment. 
The poor may be certain that they 
will be treated by Sir Robert Peel as 
fellow-men—be treated as man should 
treat man—not as mice, or any other 
helpless animal, submitted to the re- 
ceiver or the battery of the experi- 
mentalising brute who calls himself 
a philosopher. We fear not the 
cause in which we are engaged, nor 
the leader whom we follow. 


GOD BADE US FIGHT, AND *T WAS WITH 
GOD WE CAME. 


STANZAS ON SEEING THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS. 


BY DR. MAGINN. 


[Tms collection of gems, as our readers are perhaps aware, is one of the most 


remarkable in the world. 


It consists of more than twelve hundred spe- 


cimens, gathered by different members of the Poniatowski famil in a long 
series of years, and is described in a printed, but —s . , catalogue, 
€ 


some fifty years ago, by the then Prince, who put th 


hand to the collec- 
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tion,—and a most curious work, and well deserving of minute examination, is 
that catalogue. It would be altogether out of place to take further notice of 
it here; but we are happy to give the Spenserian opinion of a very old 
correspondent :—] 


THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS. 


: 


Oh! wondrous art! which here in tiniest ring 
Compresses all the marvels of design, 
Which bids with scarce-marked touch before us spring 
What hour antiquity believed divine. 
Derived of godlike birth, or hero-line, 
Fresh as was yester-morning’s dream of May. 
Here stone on stone in varying lustre shine 
Reflecting blaze on blaze in ealilies ray, 
Heirs of their native soil, whence first flames forth the day. 


Il. 


Aqua marina, deep-scoop'd amethyst, 

Cornelian, sardonyx, calcedony, 
Precious of name on gem-collecting list, 

With many more of long renown that be, 

Are crowded here —-a barren sight to see, 
Spite of its splendour; wer’t not that the hand 

Of genius from the senseless mass set free 
Figures, that breathe the graceful and the grand — 
Love, beauty, power, as touch’d by wizard wand. 


iil. 


Here Myron bids old Saturn’s brow to frown — 
Myron, the theme of many a plausive strain ; 
And grave Cybele, ‘neath her turret crown, 
Wooes Atys living, weeps o’er Atys slain. 
From earth’s dark womb uprise fierce Typhoun’s train 
In desperate conduct 'gainst the gods above ; 
From fifty mouths he breathes his fiery rain, 
At last o’ermaster’d by the bolts of Jove, 
And peace succeeds in heaven, and festal cheer, and love. 


IV. 
And many a tale of darksome love is told, 
Of Juno’s anger, and of Jove’s disguise, 
Poor Io’s wanderings, Danaé’s shower of gold, 
And Argus slain for all his hundred eyes. 
And other stories of more sage device 
Of trident-bearing Neptune, Pallas’ deeds 
In arts and arms, of Tityus in fell wise 
Torn by the foe that on his liver feeds, 
Of Python's trampled form, which ‘neath Apollo bleeds. 


V. 


Pyrgoteles, mark here, whom Ammon’s son 
Alone allowed his face divine to engrave, 
And Dioscorides, like grace who won 
In Caesar's eyes, when lord of land and wave. 
High titles of old date! shall they who gave 
Their names to all the glowing mass, no thought 
Or memory wake of gallant deeds and brave 
Of desperate fight, firm charge, and fierce onslaught, 
In fallen Sarmatia’s cause by Poniatowski fought ? 
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